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P  ART  I 


THE  PROBLEM 

Much  of  the  land  in  the  District  of  Maine  was  unappropriated 
when  Massachusetts  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1780.  This  public 
possession  was  soon  seen  as  a  valuable  asset  that  should  be  developed 
without  delay.  It  was  not,  however,  an  unmixed  blessing.  The  hopes  of 
the  State  and  the  problems  it  faced  are  outlined  in  Part  One. 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  PRCBLH4 

Whan  peace  case  to  the  American  Colonies  at  the  end  of  the 
Revolution,  it  brought  with  it  to  every  colony,  Massachusetts  among 
them,  the  opportunity  to  do  its  best  to  grow  and  develop  without  any 
hindering  outside  interference.  Many  people  saw  in  this  new  order 
alluring  opportunities  for  personal  gain  in  a  brisk  and  vigorous 
economy  spurred  on  by  the  removal  of  unnecessary  restraints;  the 
public  spirited  citizens  foresaw  a  future  of  unparalled  prosperity 
for  the  rising  young  nation.  Sober  second  thoughts  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  peace  also  brought  with  it  the  immediate  need  of 
finding  the  means  to  pay  the  staggering  public  debt  that  had  come 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  finance  the  struggle 
for  freedom. 

Massachusetts  in  1781  was  a  land  of  contrasts.  Boston,  a 
century  and  a  half  old,  was  a  town  of  considerable  wealth  and 
culture.  Salem  and  Bevburyport,  two  other  thriving  seaports,  were 
not  far  behind  in  the  race  for  mercantile  success.  The  hinterlands 
for  fifty  miles  and  more  away  knew  a  thriving  agriculture,  the  arable 
lands  which  had  long  since  been  cleared  for  farming  and  grazing,  further 
westward,  in  the  generation  before  the  Revolution  others  were  clearing 

*  4 

the  wilderness,  no  longer  impeded  by  Indian  warfare.  Even  that 
detached  part  of  the  state  down  east  known  as  the  District  of  Maine  had 
its  flourishing  villages,  mostly  within  sight  of  the  sea.  But  in  the 


2 


3 

interior  and  particularly  eastward  of  Portland  even  along  the  coast, 
vast  tracts  of  land  were  yet  unsettled,  still  unacquainted  with  axe 
and  plow* 

Many  Massachusetts  people,  in  some  cases  even  those  who  had 

investments  in  land  there,  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  activities 

and  conditions  of  the  people  in  Maine  and  of  the  geographical  features 

of  the  District.  Indeed,  no  one  had  ever  penetrated  the  interior  of 

vast  tracts;  even  the  Indiana  were  unacquainted  with  a  large  part  of 

1 

the  area,  wrote  one  surveyor.  Nor  did  anyone  have  an  accurate  idea 
2 

of  its  size. 


1.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III"  in  William  Bingham1 2 a 
fojna  Land3  1790*1820.  ed.  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr.,  Colonial  Soc. 
of  Mass.,  Publications.  Vols.  36,  37,  1954,  p.  217* 

2.  Henry  Knox  was  so  little  acquainted  with  over  three  million 
acres  of  this  lend  that  he  bought  in  the  early  1790*8  that  he  remarked 
upon  reading  an  observer’s  report  on  some  of  it,  "The  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  he  describes  as  running  through  the  tract,  on  the  west  side 
of  the  river,  either  cannot  be  Justly  described,  or  it  does  not  exist.” 
(Knox  to  Bingham,  Jan.  0,  1793,  in  William  Bingham’s  Maine  Lands,  ed. 
Allis,  p.  217.)  ""he  committee  which  had  been  concerned  with  the 
supervision  of  this  land  since  1783  hired  surveyors  in  1794  to  run  a 
line  to  the  highlands  that  separated  the  waters  that  ran  into  the 

St.  Lawrence  from  those  that  emptied  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of 
that  barrier  saying  that  these  highlands  were  not  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  from  the  starting  point;  actually  the  distance  proved  to  be 
one  hundred  fifty  two.  ("Holland  Autobiography ,  Part  III"  in  William 
Bingham’ o  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  217)  In  the  early  1760’s  the 
General  Court  of  the  Province  had  granted  several  towns  east  of  the 
Penobscot  River  to  a  group  of  proprietors.  In  1785,  the  validity  of  the 
claim  baaed  on  this  grant  had  been  affirmed  by  legislative  resolve. 

Not  long  afterward  the  committee  representing  these  proprietors  wrote 
that  the  only  thing  it  knew  about  the  settlers  and  their  circumstances 
in  these  towns  that  they  owned  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  this 
resolve  was  what  the  settlers  themselves  had  reported.  (Petition  of 
James  Duncan,  Bailey  Bartlett,  and  Dudley  Carlton  to  the  General 
Court  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130.) 
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Nevertheless  the  majority  of  those  people  who  considered  the 
matter  at  all  gave  free  reign  to  their  enthusiasm  and  optimism  and 
became  convinced  that  the  Maine  lands  constituted  an  extraordinarily 
valuable  possession  with  limitless  possibilities  for  development.  We 
do  not  know  how  aware  people  were  of  the  bad  features  of  the  District  • 
the  untillable  mountains,  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  navigable 
waters  from  some  quarters,  the  black  flies  that  in  slimmer  were  a 
torment  to  all  who  ventured  into  the  woods.  But  in  any  case,  their 
enthusiasm  was  not  dampened  by  either  knowledge  or  reflection.  Surely 
in  these  wild  lands  lay  untold  economic  wealth;  and  in  them  was  to  be 
found  part  of  the  urgently  needed  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  public 
debt!  If  the  lands  were  sold,  the  State  would  get  a  handsome  revenue 
in  payments;  and  those  who  bought  them  would  develop  to  the  full  the 
resources  there,  making  themselves  rich  and  increasing  the  commercial 
strength  of  the  Commonwealth, 

The  Constitution  of  1780  declared  that  all  land  that  had  not 
been  granted  to  some  private  individual  was  the  property  of  the  State, 
Consequently,  since  the  title  to  the  wild  land  rested  in  the  State, 
the  responsibility  for  directing  its  development  lay  with  the  Governor 
and  General  Court.  Of  course,  the  administration  of  unappropriated 
lands  by  public  officials  was  nothing  new.  The  Charter  of  1629 
vested  in  the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  the  title  to 

i 

the  land  and  ever  since  they  and  their  successors  had  granted  lands  to 
individuals  and  groups  as  part  of  their  corporate  rights.  The  Charter 
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of  1692  had  added  other  territories  to  the  original  grant  including  the 
so-called  "Province  of  Maine.* 

In  the  course  of  time  Massachusetts  had  developed  a  very  fine 

system  of  land  surveys.  In  fact,  nearly  all  of  the  civilized  countries 

of  the  world  have  based  their  policies  in  this  field  on  principles  set 

forth  in  the  Ordinance  of  1785,  a  document  which  it  is  generally 

5 

agreed  "reflects  a  predominant  New  England  influence." 

In  Colonial  times  the  grants  which  Massachusetts  commonly  made 

were  of  townships  approximately  thirty-six  square  miles  in  size.  The 

General  Court  had,  at  times,  insisted  on  Government  supervision  of  the 

surveys  of  these  grants  —  either  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  an  appointed 
4  5 

agent  or  it  was  to  be  checked  by  one.  However,  in  the  years  Just 

6 

prior  to  the  Revolution  this  requirement  had  been  relaxed.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  land  was  granted  to  actual  settlers  in  accordance 
with  population  pressure,  but  in  the  eighteenth  century  much  land  was 
conveyed  to  speculators  who  hoped  to  get  rich  by  selling  it  to  people 
who  settled  in  the  future.  And  even  in  the  speculative  grants  of  the 


5.  Roy  M.  Robbins,  Our  Landed  Heritage t  The  Public  DyiPAfo . 
1776-1956  (Princeton,  1942),  p.  8. 

4.  e.g.  Report  of  joint  committee,  Jan.  15,  1735,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  Jan.  31,  1792,  Chap.  50. 

5.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  3,  1762,  Chap  401,  regarding  towns 
east  of  Penobscot  River  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136A. 

6.  e.g.  Memorial  of  Sargent  and  Little,  Feb.  27,  1788,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap.  28. 


eighteen  century  the  Government  seldom  exacted  payment  from  its 
7 

grantees* 

The  land  situation  in  Maine  came  before  the  General  Court  of  tbs 
new  State  in  February  of  1781.  Apparently  the  heirs  of  William  and 
Bridget  Phillips  with  a  claim  to  lands  in  York  County  asked  that  some 
action  be  taken  to  clear  their  title  which  was  based  on  an  ancient  grant* 
From  that  time  on  these  Maine  lands  were  the  object  of  considerable 
attention  from  the  legislators  and  the  next  three  years  saw  the  passing 
of  several  General  Court  resolves  dealing  with  them.  By  the  end  of 
that  time,  three  main  fields  of  state  action  had  been  established: 
clarification  of  claims,  dealing  with  trespassers,  and  actual  sale  of 
land* 

In  the  first  place  since  land  claims  existed  that  needed 
clarification  two  basic  questions  had  to  be  answered*  Were  the  claims 
redid?  What  were  the  correct  boundary  lines  of  those  claims  that  were 
valid? 

As  the  land  committees  did  their  work  they  came  face  to  face  with 
the  fact  that  the  validity  of  some  of  the  claims  of  property  holders 
was  questionable,  the  exact  bounds  of  claims  were  often  a  subject  of 
debate,  the  grants  claimed  were  sometimes  larger  than  the  original 
grants  justified,  and  the  location  and  extent  of  ths  that  was  still 

owned  by  the  state  was  often  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Accordingly, 

7.  Roy  Hidemichi  Akagi,  The  Town  Proprietors  of  the  Hew 
Colonies  (Philadelphia,  1924) ,  p.  11. 
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neither  state  officials  or  residents  were  certain  of  their  rights,  and 

8 

frequently  there  were  rival  claimants  to  the  same  soil. 

This  was  not  a  new  situation.  In  1753  the  then  lieutenant- 

governor  of  Massachusetts  wrote  that  development  of  the  province  was 

9 

being  delayed  by  conflicting  land  claims,  and  the  situation  in  1731 

was  still  virtually  as  bad.  This  was  particularly  true  in  the  Kennebec 

Valley.  Three  companies  claimed  the  land  that  one  group  of  settlers 

occupied.  Each  of  these  companies  had  offered  to  sell  the  settlers 

their  plots  but  threatened  to  sue  if  they  bought  from  one  of  the  other 
10 

two. 

It  was  obvious  that  some  were  mistaken  in  their  claims;  the  Job 
was  to  determine  who  or  in  more  complicated  cases  to  work  out  a  com¬ 
promise.  Several  factors  were  responsible  for  this  confusion. 

Many  grants  were  poorly  made. 

In  some  cases  they  were  poorly  worded.  In  at  least  two  important 
instances  the  grants  were  made  by  the  New  England  Council  under  its 
grant  of  1620.  With  little  reliable  knowledge  of  the  country  the 
grantors  described  the  boundaries  in  terms  that  were  hard  to  apply  to 

8.  e.g.  See  discussion  of  following  claims:  Brown  aid  Drowne, 
and  Buxton  and  Scarborough.  These  are  found  on  pp.  1F3-I04* 

9.  William  D.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ... 
1$Q2- 1 .  t__182Q.  2  vols,  (Hallowell,  1332)  II,  p.  289. 

10.  Petition  of  number  of  inhabitants  of  Pownalborough  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1788,  Chap.  37. 
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the  actual  situation.  In  other  cases  the  Kev  England  Council  Bade 

12 

grants  which  proved  to  be  overlapping. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Plymouth  claim  a  question  arose  as  to 

the  intent  of  an  Indian  grant.  Did  the  grantors  mean  to  sell  the  land 

13 

or  just  let  the  grantees  use  it? 

In  Massachusetts  the  purchase  of  lands  from  the  Indians  by 

private  individuals  was  made  illegal  at  an  early  date.  In  Maine  no 

such  prohibition  applied.  Consequently  numerous  claims  based  upon 

14 

Indian  deeds  complicated  the  problem  of  the  nev  State. 

Even  when  legal,  grants  had  often  been  laid  out  in  a  fashion 
that  made  it  hard  for  later  authorities  to  confidently  saz  what  was 
still  state  land  and  what  was  not.  The  provisions  of  some  grants  allowed 
those  receiving  them  to  pick  out  a  specified  amount  in  a  certain  general 
area,  no  specific  bounds  being  described.  For  instance,  the  township 
of  Fryeburg  was  to  be  laid  out  in  a  six  mile  square  tract  on  either  side 
of  the  Saco  River  in  some  place  between  Great  Ossipee  River  and  the 


11.  James  Sullivan,  The  History  of  Land  Titles  in  Massachusetts 
(Boston,  1801),  p.  36;  see  also  discussion  of  Waldo  and  hennebec  Claims, 
pjx  140-149,  respectively. 

12.  See  section  on  Waldo  claim,  pp.  1 46-149., 

13.  Maes.  House  Document  1757  (1785-86),  Mass.  Bouse  of 
Representative  Documents,  1775  to  date  (Mass.  Archives). 

14.  e.g.  See  Brown  Claim,  p.  165. 
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White  Mountains  that  did  not  interfere  with  any  previous  grants. 

Arthur  Lee  was  given  a  sir  thousand  acre  plot  to  be  located  "lying 

16 

eastward  of  Saco  River."  The  Bakerstovn  grant  was  to  join  some  other 

grant  but  cculd  be  anywhere  east  of  the  Saco  River  that  the  settlers 

17 

chose,  as  long  as  this  single  requirement  was  satisfied.  Furthermore, 

the  proprietors  were  often  allowed  to  have  the  survey  made  on  their  own 

17a 

account,  later  recording  the  boundaries.  Naturally  these  men  took 

what  they  thought  was  the  best  land,  leaving  unclaimed  gores  scattered 

13 

between  the  lines  of  neighboring  holdings*  Because  records  were  not 
well  kept  this  method  of  land  granting  caused  great  difficulty  in 
determining  the  ownership  of  the  land. 

Another  mistake  that  resulted  in  a  grantee’s  obtaining  more  land 
than  the  authorities  realized  occurred  when  a  tract  entirely  surrounded 
by  grants  was  granted  with  its  boundaries  designated  as  those  of  the 
lines  it  had  in  common  with  its  neighbors.  The  lengths  of  these  lines 
were  given  in  the  deed  but  they  were  wrong,  perhaps  because  no  actual 
surrey  had  been  made  and  the  lines  had  been  projected  incorrectly 


15.  G.  T.  Ridlon,  Sr.,  Saco  Valley  Settlements  and  Families. 
(Portland,  Maine,  1395),  p.  153. 

16.  Charles  F.  Whitman,  A  History  of  Norway.  Maine.  (Lewiston, 
Maine,  1924),  p.  49;  Mass.  Resolve,  April  24,  1782,  Chap.  596. 

17.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  25,  1765,  Chap.  91. 

17a.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  11,  1771,  Chap.  13;  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  25,  1765,  Chap.  91. 

4 

18.  e.g.  William  B.  Laphaz,  History  of  Bethel  ...  1768-189Q. 
(Augusta,  Maine,  1891),  p,  447. 
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from  other  plans.  As  a  result  the  grantee  had  a  different  amount  than 
19 

vas  supposed. 

Further  confusion  was  caused  by  errors  and  lack  of  efficient 
action  by  both  land  owners  and  public  officials  after  the  grant  was'--"* 

made. 

Proprietors  in  some  cases  had  either  never  run  their  boundary 

20 

lines  or  had  not  maintained  them.  In  any  case  marked  lines  did  not 

exist  in  these  cases  which  the  land  committees  might  use.  Since  the 

description  of  the  boundary  lines  in  the  grants  sometimes  mentioned 

place 8  well  known  at  the  time  but  which  by  1780  no  one  could  positively 

identify,  there  was  added  confusion.  There  was  also  a  tendency  to  fail 

to  register  deeds  either  because  of  inaccessability  of  a  registry  office, 

21 

or  lack  of  necessary  funds,  or  pure  negligence. 

Furthermore,  the  official  records  were  very  incomplete*  No 

comprehensive  record  of  the  surveys  to  which  people  could  refer  had  been 

22 

kept  of  the  surveys,  nor  were  they  entered  on  a  master  plan.  In 


19.  William  Samuel  Spurr,  A  History  of  Otisfield.  p.  131. 

20.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  10,  1787,  Pass.  Archives 
Eastern  Lends,  Eox  17,  Letters,  1783-1792.  This  is  one  of  fifty-three 
boxes  in  the  Mass.  State  Archives  dealing  with  Eastern  Lands  from  1763 
to  1868.  Hereafter  this  group  of  manuscripts  will  be  referred  as 
"Eastern  Lands."  Also,  see  sections  on  Waldo  and  Plymouth  Claims,  and 
claims  of  heirs  of  William  Phillips  and  of  Francis  Small. ,  pp.  140-15$, 
and  127-139,  respectively. 

21.  William  B.  Lapham,  History  of  Bethel  ...  1768-1890.  p.  391. 

22.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  etc.,  I,  30,  7  vols  (Mass.  Archives, 
these  are  bound  notebooks),  Jan.  1784. 
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addition  some  records  that  had  apparently  been  cade  were  no  longer  to  be 
23 

found.  It  appears,  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  had  made  some 

effort  to  get  a  clear  picture  of  the  situation  in  the  past.  In  1764  it 

ordered  all  claimants  of  land  outside  a  township  to  present  a  report  of 

24 

their  bounds  to  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Alexander  Sheppard  had  been  granted  a  town  for  making  a  map  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  that  showed  a  3 1  boundaries  of  public  and  private  land  plus  county 

lines  and  the  location  of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  other  prominent 
25 

features.  However,  the  1783  Committee  reported  that  it  had  to  do  much 

26 

research  of  its  own. 

Authorities  were  inclined  to  make  an  insufficient  check  of  the 

doings  of  the  grantees.  In  some  cases  these  grantees  laid  out  much  more 

territory  than  their  grants  called  for.  One  local  historian  has  written 

27 

that  this  was  a  common  thing  to  do.  An  example  of  this,  he  said  was 
the  town  of  Bethel  where  the  line  along  the  river  was  fifteen  miles 
long  rather  than  the  six  and  three  quarters  as  authorised.  River  inter¬ 
vales  were  good  land  and  were  often  covered  with  white  pine,  thus 


23.  Report  of  1781  Committee,  March  12,  1784,  in  Mass.  General 
Court  Records,  73  vols.  (Mass.  Archives). 

24.  Report  of  Committee,  Mass.  House  Document  1757  (1735-86). 

25.  Spurr,  A  History  of  Otlafield.  p.127. 

26.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  30,  Jan.  1784. 

27.  Lapham,  History  of  Bethel  ...  1763  to  1890.  p.  112.  He 
stated  that  the  authorities  were  generally  lenient  if  the  excess  was 
not  more  than  one  quarter  or  one  third  of  the  proper  amount. 
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the  covetous  eye  of  those  measuring  off  the  township.  One  of  the  letters 

of  instruction  received  by  Titcomb  directed  him  to  run  all  or  most  all 

of  the  out  lines  of  a  certain  tract  he  was  about  to  survey  as  the 

reliability  of  the  already  existing  lines  wa3  open  to  question.  For 

instance,  one  of  the  towns  involved,  East  Andover,  was  "returned  eight 

28 

miles"  but  Cony  guessed  it  might  be  considerably  larger.  The  Baker- 

stown  grant  is  a  classic  example  of  a  group  of  proprietors  taking  more 

29 

than  they  were  entitled  to. 

Shortly  before  the  Revolution  certain  towns,  notably  those  east 
of  the  Penobscot,  had  been  granted  by  the  Province  Court  under  condition 
that  the  grantees  do  certain  things  such  as  erect  houses,  clear  land, 

i. 

build  a  meeting  house,  and  settle  a  minister.  Nobody  had  ever  made  a 

systematic  check  to  see  whether  these  conditions  had  been  met.  In  order 

to  know  for  sure  that  these  grants  should  be  confirmed,  this  check  would 

50 

have  to  be  made,  or  the  requirement  waived. 

The  fallibility  of  the  surveyors  was  also  a  cause  of  confusion. 
Paris  was  supposed  to  be  laid  out  against  some  other  town  but  in  due 
course  of  time  it  was  discovered  that  it  was  not  —  the  surveyors  had 
taken  a  hunter’s  line  to  be  this  neighbor’s  boundary  and  used  that  as 

28.  Cony  to  Titcomb,  July  1,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13, 
Instructions  to  Surveyors,  1784-1820. 

29.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1791,  Chap.  159, 

30.  e.g.  See  discussion  on  towns  east  of  Penobscot,  p.  170-188. 
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a  point  of  reference.  On  one  occasion  a  group  of  proprietors  sent  a 

George  Pearce  to  lay  out  their  town.  In  his  work  he  had  to  use  the 

northeast  corner  of  Raymondtown,  and  this  corner  was  not  clearly 

delineated.  Therefore,  he  guessed  at  it,  apparently  —  and  guessed 
32 

wrong.  In  1793,  the  Livermore  proprietors  met  for  the  purpose  of 

deciding  what  they  would  do  with  regard  to  recompensing  those 

proprietors  who  had  lost  part  of  their  share  after  a  line  had  been 
33 

changed. 

The  second  field  of  State  action  concerned  the  trespassers, 
those  who  had  gone  onto  state  owned  land  and  cut  timber,  and,  more 
conspicuously,  those  who  had  gone  on  and  settled  without  any  legal 
right. 

The  years  from  1760  to  1790  were  a  period  of  marked  population 

expansion  in  Maine.  Greet  numbers  of  people  were  leaving  the  older 

established  settlements  of  New  England,  and  many  of  these  were  moving 

into  the  District  —  the  sections  along  the  northeastern  coastline  in 
34 

particular.  In  the  early  1790's  Talleyrand,  the  French  diplomat, 
made  a  trip  on  horseback  along  this  stretch  of  coast  and  was  told  by 

31.  William  B.  Lapham,  and  Silas  P.  Maxim,  History  of  Paris. 
Maine  ...  to  133Q.  (Paris,  Maine,  1884),  p.  33. 

32.  Spurr,  A  History  of  Otisfleld.  p.  5. 

33.  The  Boston  Gazette.  Aug.  5,  1793,  and  the  Countv  Journal 
(1783-1795). 

34.  Maine:  A  History,  ed.  Louis  Clinton  Hatch,  3  vols,  (New 
York,  1919),  III,  p,  722. 
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the  old  people  he  set  that  they  had  come  there  since  1760.  State¬ 
ments  made  by  many  of  the  settlers  with  whom  the  committee  cane  into 

contact  in  its  investigation  indicated  that  they  had  moved  to  this 

36 

region  after  that  date.  These  people  had  a  tendency  to  settle  in  a 
scattered  manner  throughout  the  countryside,  the  reasons  for  which  may 
be  surmised.  The  removal  of  any  considerable  Indian  danger  by  the 
French  and  Indian  Var  made  it  no  longer  necessary  for  people  to  live  in 
communities  for  purposes  of  protection.  The  very  geography  of  the 
District  itself  with  its  long  coastline  fed  by  numerous  rivers  allowing 
easy  access  to  great  stretches  of  shore  and  riverbank  was  an  invitation 
to  this  kind  of  development.  In  the  course  of  their  investigations  the 
commit  tee  s  found  that  many  of  these  people  had  moved  onto  land  to  which 
they  had  no  legal  right, 

Whj  did  these  people  go  into  the  land  and  settle  there  without 

•**  s 

permission  from  the  owners?  Different  reasons  were  offered. 

Conspicuous  among  them  was  the  claim  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 

37 

country  and  had  not  been  forbidden  by  the  Government  when  they  did  it. 


35.  Charles  Maurice  de  Talleyrand -Periogord,  Talleyrand  in 
America  a3  a  Financial  Reporter  1754-96.  American  Historical  Association, 
Annual  Report.  1941,  II,  71. 

36.  e.g.  Representation  to  Committee  by  inhabitants  of  Buck*a 
Harbor,  May  12,  1784,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14,  Papers  relating  to  Islands 
on  the  Coast  of  Maine  and  Lands  East  of  Penobscot  River,  1763-1853. 

37.  e.g.  Representation  to  Committee  by  inhabitants  of  Buck*s 
Harbor,  May  12,  1784,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14;  La  Rochefoucauld  Liancourt, 
Travels  Through  the  United  States  of  North  America  ...  in  the  years  1795. 

1796.  and  1797 .  2  vole,  (London,  1799),  I,  422;  James  Lyons  to  Committee 
Oct.  15,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 
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One  group  of  people  stated  that  they  had  to  go  where  there  was 

land  for  which  they  did  not  have  to  pay  because  the  conflict  between  the 

Colonies  and  the  Motherland  had  reduced  them  to  a  desperate  state  and 

they  were  left  with  no  money  with  which  to  buy  land  on  which  they  could 

38 

support  themselves.  One  man  wrote  that  his  principles,  in  other  words 

his  allegiance  to  the  Colonial  cause,  had  forced  him  to  flee  from  Nova 

Scotia  during  the  war,  and  he  was  compelled  to  settle  on  somebody  else*  a 

property  here  in  the  thirteen  colonies  because  he  had  no  other  way  to 

39 

support  himself. 

In  other  cases  the  people  offered  no  reason  for  their  going  onto 

the  land  without  permission  in  the  first  place,  but  they  did  say  that 

they  had  not  tried  to  get  a  title  to  the  land  because  the  boundaries  of 

the  various  claims  were  so  confused  and  uncertain  that  no  one  really 

knew  who  owned  the  land,  and  therefore  they  did  not  know  to  whom  they 
40 

should  apply.  Furthermore,  pointed  out  some  of  the  trespassers, 

since  the  grants  were  not  confirmed,  the  proprietors  could  only  give 

41 

quit  claim  deeds,  which,  they  intimated,  were  not  worth  buying. 


38.  Petition  of  Bancroft,  Spaulding  et  al.,  to  1781  Committee, 
Feb.  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15,  Papers  Relating  to  Jackson  and 
Flint  Purchase,  1791-1795;  Agreement  between  Committee  on  Eastern  Lands 
and  Henry  Dearborn  et  al.  for  Twelve  Townships,  1792. 

39.  Noah  Miller  to  Committee,  May  20,  1784,  Eastern  Lands,  Box 
10,  Papers  Relating  to  Bakerstown,  Belmont  ...  1786-1820. 

40.  e.g.  Petition  of  number  of  inhabitants  of  Pownalborough  to 
General  Court,  (no  date),  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1788,  Chap.  37. 

*■  *  4  •  * 

41.  e.g.  Memorial  of  inhabitants  of  Numbers  Four  and  Five  on 
Bluehill  Bay  and  Numbers  Six  and  One  on  Union  River  and  a  place  called 
New  Bordwine,  Nor.  16,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 
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It  has  been  suggested  that  soma  people  thought  the  Government  or 

42 

the  private  proprietors  would  give  them  their  holdings  on  easy  terms. 

Once  the  settlers  were  on  the  land  a  lack  of  law  enforcement  and 
an  absence  of  proprietary  supervision  left  them  there. 

Some  of  those  people  said  that  once  they  settled  they  did  want 
to  buy  the  land  and  had  attempted  to  do  so,  but  for  various  reasons 
could  not  and  therefore  the  1780* s  found  the®  still  living  there  with¬ 
out  legal  right.  The  people  of  New  Worcester  explained  that  It  was  the 
confining  presence  of  the  British  forces  who  controlled  the  area  during 

the  war  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  to  Boston  to  request  a 
43 

grant.  In  another  Instance  the  settlers  said  they  had  tried  to  make 
application  for  the  land  but  for  various  reasons  had  not  succeeded  in 
getting  a  grant.  In  the  first  place,  either  because  their  agent  had 
been  lax  or  for  some  other  reason  unknown  to  them,  their  application  had 
not  been  presented  to  the  General  Court  for  action.  Then  when  they  did 

manage  to  get  their  petition  before  the  Court,  that  body  had  tabled  it, 

44 

and  at  that  present  writing  still  had  not  acted  on  it* 

A  special  case  grew  out  of  the  settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Company 
claim.  Some  settlers  in  Sandy  River  Lower  Township  applied  to  the 

42.  Letter,  L" General  Lincoln"  and  "1787"  added  in  other  hand- 
writingj,  Kennebec  Purchase  Papers. 

43.  Petition  of  settlers  of  New  Worcester,  Nov.  4,  1783,  in 
foylno  Historical  Magazine,  vola  I  and  II,  I,  14-15. 

44.  Bancroft,  Spaulding  et  &1. ,  to  1781  Committee,  Feb.  1,  1785, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
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General  Court  for  a  grant  soon  after  they  settled.  However,  that  waa 
in  the  year  1778  and  the  war  prevented  any  action.  Since  then  they 
had  not  made  further  requests  of  the  State  because  they  were  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  their  land  was  in  the  Plymouth  Patent,  and  they  bad  made  an 
arrangement  with  those  proprietors  for  about  half  a  town.  However,  the 

newly  established  boundary  had  proved  them  to  be  actually  on  State  land 

45 

so  now  they  were  asking  V.ve  General  Court  again  for  their  holdings. 

Experience  was  to  show  that  these  trespassers  seriously  hampered 
the  job  of  conveying  land  to  private  individuals  and  much  time  would 
have  to  be  spent  in  reaching  agreements  with  them. 

Finally,  great  tracts  of  unappropriated  land  ready  for  transfer 
to  private  ownership  spread  out  over  the  District.  This  constituted 
the  third  field  of  action. 

Among  the  reasons  that  led  to  this  transfer  was  a  belief  that  the 

economic  health  of  the  State  would  be  enhanced  if  the  area  were  settled. 

Readers1  letters  to  their  newspapers  setting  forth  their  views  on 

various  subjects  were  a  more  Important  pert  of  the  paper  then  than  they 

are  today.  Often  they  were  quite  lengthy  and  were  given  a  prominent 

place  in  the  publication.  Wild  lands  was  one  of  the  subjects  discussed 

and  one  writer  pointed  out  that  if  those  in  Massachusetts  who  had  decided 

to  leave  their  old  homes  could  find  these  fresh  lands  in  Massachusetts, 

48 

they  might  decide  to  remain  in  the  State.  The  wealth  of  the  State, 

45.  Petition  of  associates  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  4,  1790, 

Chap.  68. 

46.  Letter  from  a  "Taxpayer"  in  Boston  Gazette.  July  5,  1784. 
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he  must  have  thought,  would  be  Increased  by  their  work.  Of  course,  too, 

he  may  have  been  giving  some  thought  to  the  need  of  maintaining  a  Large 

potential  of  military  manpower  as  Moses  Greenleaf ,  who  spent  a  great 

deal  of  his  life  promoting  an  interest  in  Maine  lands  with  his  writings 

47  48 

and  other  unceasing  personal  efforts,  did  some  years  later.  An¬ 
other  man  wrote  that  foreigners  settling  in  the  State  would  add  to 

49 

■our  real  wealth"  greatly.  Governor  Hancock  stated  that* 

...  every  tree  they  £s0t-t.ler3)  cut  down  and  every  acre 
of  wild  land  they  subdue  contributes  to  the  wealth  of  the 
State.  And  ...  the  strength,  number  and  respectability  of 
the  Commonwealth  are  increased  by  extending  our  settlements 
into  the  wilderness  ...  .50 

Several  years  later  Moses  Greenleaf  stated  his  belief  that  the 

principal  reason  for  the  State's  selling  these  lands  was  the  desire  to 

increase  its  prosperity  by  providing  a  chance  for  surplus  money  and 

51 

human  energy  looking  for  new  outlets  to  go  to  work.  The  same  idea 

is  expressed  by  one  of  the  more  prolific  writers  of  Maine  town  histories 

52 

in  his  volume  on  Bethel* 


47.  Article  on  Moses  Greenleaf  in  Dictionary  of  American 
Biography .  20  vols.  plus  supplements  (New  York,  1931) ,  VII ,  582-585. 

48.  Greenleaf,  Moses  A.,  Statistical  View  of  the  District  of 
Maine.  (Boston,  1816),  p.  136. 

49.  "Scribble  Scrabble"  in  Cumberland  Gazette .  (1785-1795) 
June  8,  1786. 

50.  Hancock's  Message  to  General  Court  in  Boston  Gazette. 
Feb.  7,  1791. 

51.  Greenleaf,  Statistical  Ylew  of  Maine,  p.  107. 

52.  Lapham,  History  of  Bethel  ...  1768-1890.  p.  17* 
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A  second  reason  for  the  interest  in  these  lands  was  the  thought 
that  the  sale  of  the  land  was  a  partial  answer  to  the  State  debt  problem. 
Again  among  those  who  wrote  about  this  aspect  of  the  situation  was 
Governor  Hancock  whose  messages  to  the  General  Court  listed  this  item 
repeatedly.  These  messages  contained  the  following  reasons  for  a  con¬ 
cern  in  the  payment  of  this  debt.  In  the  first  place  the  honor  and 

53 

reputation  of  the  State  depended  upon  it.  Further,  a  part  of  this 

State  debt  was  Massachusetts's  share  of  the  Federal  debt.  If  our  young 

republic  was  to  achieve  significant  stature  in  the  eyes  of  the  other 

nations,  she,  too,  must  pay  the  bills  she  owed.  John  Adams,  who  was 

well  acquainted  with  European  thought  at  this  time,  wrote  about  the 

importance  of  this  in  a  letter  to  Hancock,  and  Hancock  emphasized  these 

54 

sentiments  in  his  remarks  to  the  General  Court  in  October  of  1783. 

In  order  for  the  Federal  Union  to  pay  this  debt  each  state  including 
Massachusetts  must  pay  its  share.  In  addition  to  the  need  for  sus¬ 
taining  the  honor  of  the  State  and  nation,  justic  demanded  that  those 
who  had  loaned  money  and  those  who  had  served  in  the  army  —  people  who 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Commonwealth  in  her  hour  of  need  —  should 

53.  Hancock's  Message  to  the  General  Court,  Sept.  24,  1783, 
in  Boston  Gazette.  Sept.  29,  1783* 

54.  Hancock's  Message  to  the  General  Court,  Oct.  9,  1783,  in 
Boston  Gazette.  Oct.  13,  1783. 
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now  be  paid  as  they  had  been  promised.  The  notes  were  due  and  those  who 

55 

held  them  should  receive  their  money. 

The  citizens  were  anxious  that  the  burden  of  the  public  debt 
should  not  weigh  on  them  any  more  heavily  than  was  necessary  and  that 
it  should  not  remain  overly  long.  Their  conviction  that  the  lands 
should  be  used  to  help  pay  the  debt  also  found  its  way  into  print.  One 
writer,  assuming  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  land  should  be 
used  for  this  purpose,  said  that  the  government  must  hurry  or  all  the 
land  would  be  claimed  by  people  who  had  moved  in  without  the  blessing 
of  official  consent.  These  people  would  then  perhaps  stand  on  the  pro¬ 
position  that  possession  was  nine-tenths  of  the  law  and  would  refuse  to 
pay  anything  at  all.  As  a  result  the  state  would  lose  out  completely  — 

the  settlers  might  even  take  example  from  the  folks  in  Vermont  and  secede 
56 

entirely. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  matter  was  also  discussed  at  public 

meetings.  The  Boston  Gazette  printed  extracts  from  a  speech  made  at 

one  of  the  county  conventions,  an  institution  of  the  times  whioh  had 

57 

as  its  purpose  the  redressing  of  grievances.  In  this  speech  the 
speaker,  in  accusing  the  General  Court  of  failing  to  do  its  Job,  stated 

55.  Hancock* s  Message  to  the  General  Court,  Sept.  24,  1783, 
in  Boston  Gazette.  Sept.  29,  1783. 

56.  Letter  from  a  "Taxpayer"  in  Boston  Gazette.  July  5,  1784. 

57.  Anson  Ely  Morse,  The  Federalist  Party  in  Massachusetts  t^ 
the  Tear  18QQ  (Princeton,  1909),  p.36. 
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that  the  lands  were  the  principal  source  of  the  public's  wealth  and  the 

58 

debt  could  be  paid  with  them. 

If  the  Maine  lands  were  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  business  and 

pour  wealth  into  the  state  coffers,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  that 

someone  should  be  ready  to  buy  them.  People  were  mo ring  out  from  the 

settled  towns  to  new  homes  and  some  of  them  had  come  to  Maine.  There 

was  no  doubt  every  reason  to  believe  that  more  would  be  wanting  to  go. 

Indeed,  this  did  prove  to  be  the  case.  The  settled  portions  of 

New  England  had  virtually  all  the  people  they  could  hold.  Farming  was 

then  the  foundation  of  the  economy  of  the  area,  but  it  was  a  moat 

unscientific  sort  of  farming.  No  serious  attempt  was  made  to  increase 

the  productivity  of  the  soil  by  fertilization  or  rotation  of  crops 

so  that  more  could  be  raised  per  acre.  This  meant  there  was  no  chance 

of  the  farms  supporting  an  ever  increasingly  larger  number  of  people. 

At  this  time  much  of  rural  New  England  had  already  become  overpopulated 

and,  therefore,  as  the  population  increased  some  had  to  move  on  to  new 
59 

places.  Families  were  large  and  this  meant  that  a  large  number  did 
move.  In  some  cases,  in  fact,  it  seemed  that  fathers  foresaw  that 
their  sons  would  want  lands  of  their  own  in  a  few  years  and  vent  to 

58.  Extract  from  a  County  Convention  speech  in  Boston  Gazette. 
March  15,  1784. 

59.  Percy  Wells  Bidvell,  Rural  Economy  in  New  England  at  the 
Beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Connecticut  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Transactions.  XX.  (1916).  p.  590. 
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Maine  to  establish  themselves  where  these  sons  could  find  it  readily 

60 

when  they  grew  into  manhood. 

Several  reasons  influenced  men  who  moved  to  choose  the  unappro¬ 
priated  lands  of  Maine  as  their  destination.  The  military  duties  of  some 

,  * 

men  had  brought  them  to  Maine;  they  had  liked  what  they  had  seen,  and 
they  had  returned  after  the  fighting  was  over.  One  example  was  General 
Henry  Dearborn.  He  had  gone  on  Arnold* s  Quebec  expedition,  which  had 
carried  him  through  the  District,  and  later  came  back  bringing  with 

61 

him  a  number  of  others  from  his  home  town  of  Epping,  New  Hampshire. 

In  other  cases  it  was  the  lure  of  game  and  the  tales  of  those  (largely 

men  from  older  sections  of  Maine)  who  had  gone  into  the  Maine  woods  in 

62 

search  of  it  that  attracted  men  there.  There  surely  were  a  number 

of  other  reasons,  too.  The  coastal  regions  received  numbers  of  people 

63 

from  the  shore  sections  of  Massachusetts  proper,  people  who  became 
familiar  with  the  area  on  sea  voyages.  However,  it  is  impossible  to 
compile  a  couplet©  catalog  of  all  the  reasons  involved  for  going  to 
Maine  because  many  left  no  record. 


60.  e.g.  Letter,  settlers  of  Seven  Mile  Brook  to  General 
Court,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8,  Applications  for  Land,  1786-1853. 

61.  Harry  M.  Cochrane,  History  of  Monmouth  and  Wales.  2  vols. 
(East  Winthrop,  1894),  I,  94-95. 

62.  Francis  Gould  Butler,  A  History  of  Farmington.  FYank^lq 
County.  Maine.  (Farmington,  1885),  p.  19;  0.  B.  Classon,  "Early 
Settlers"  in  History  of  Litchfield  ...  1795-1895.  (Augusta,  1897), 
p.  21. 

t 

63.  Lois  Kimball  Mathews,  The  Expansion  of  New  England.  (Boston 
1909),  p.  141. 
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In  addition  to  the  people  looking  for  new  hones,  there  vaa 

another  class  of  people  who  were  potential  purchasers  of  real  estate. 

This  was  the  group  that  had  surplus  cash  and  was  looking  around  for  a 

chance  to  invest  it  or  who  wanted  to  get  some  quickly  in  an  easy  way. 

Since  the  economy  of  the  nation  was  rural,  land  was  considered  a  good 

investment.  It  is  uncertain  just  how  strong  an  interest  in  speculation 

there  was  in  the  early  eighties,  but  a  high  fever  developed  within  a 

short  time  and  this  unsettled  northeastern  section  of  the  country  largely 

unclaimed  by  private  ownership  did  not  go  unnoticed.  A  certain  Robert 

64 

Page  was  one  of  the  very  first  to  buy  land.  Later,  when  asked  by  the 

Land  Committee  to  make  a  payment  then  in  arrears,  he  wrote  that  due  to 

the  scarcity  of  money  he  had  not  been  able  to  resell  the  land  as  he  had 
65 

hoped.  General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  too,  tried  his  hand  at  speculation 

66 

in  Maine  in  the  middle  eighties.  An  indication  that  many  others  in¬ 
vested  in  this  way  at  this  time  is  found  in  the  early  history  of  the 
town 8  of  Bethel,  Turner,  Jay,  Livermore,  and  Paris  where  the  records 
show  that  a  number  of  people  engaged  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 


64.  Report  of  Committee,  Table  3,  p.  6,  June  16,  1795,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49,  Report,  June  16,  1795. 

65.  Robert  Page  to  Committee,  Feb.  23,  1783,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

66.  It  so  happened  that  he  lost  heavily,  but  he  remained  a  firm 
friend  of  the  area,  and  some  of  the  best  insights  into  the  life  of  the 
region  are  to  be  gained  from  long  letters  he  wrote  championing  this  or 
that  project  that  he  considered  would  be  beneficial  to  it.  (William 
Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  174.) 
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rights.  One  group  of  settlers  in  this  area  wrote  that  there  were  only 

a  few  people  who  were  not  settlers  who  were  included  in  their  application 

68 

to  buy  a  certain  tract.  This  situation  was  quite  likely  typical  of 
the  whole  District  in  this  respect. 

The  question  to  be  answered  here  is  this:  Did  these  people  who 
were  anxious  to  procure  land  put  pressure  on  the  State  Legislature  to 
initiate  a  policy  of  transferring  the  state  domain  to  private  ownership 
as  a  means  of  satisfying  this  desire?  There  does  not  seen  to  be  much 
evidence  to  show  that  they  did.  In  other  words  the  original  motivating 
force  behind  the  State's  decision  to  sell  was  a  desire  to  secure  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  rather  than  a  wish 
to  please  people  who  desired  to  acquire  possession  of  the  land. 

There  were  two  contemporary  events  that  may  have  focused  at¬ 
tention  on  Maine  in  the  early  eighties,  spurring  people  on  to  straighten 
out  land  affairs  there  and  pursue  an  active  policy  of  development. 

A  letter  has  been  mentioned  which  made  reference  to  affairs  in 
Vermont  where  a  declaration  of  independence  from  any  other  state  (that 
is  from  New  Hampshire  and  New  York  claimants  in  particular)  was  pro¬ 
claimed  in  1777  and  agitation  continued  until  the  section  was  admitted 

67.  Lapham,  History  of  Bethel  ^,.1763-1890,  p.  592. 

68.  Bancroft,  Spaulding,  et  al.,  petition  for  a  tract  on  Twenty 
Kile  River  so  called,  Feb.  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10* 
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to  the  Union  as  a  separate  state  in  1791.  Although  allusions  to  this 
topic  were  not  ccnson  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  possible  that  these 
activities  may  have  colored  the  thinking  of  the  citizens  of  the  Eay 
State  and  spawned  ideas  designed  to  keep  Maine  within  the  fold  of  the 
Bother  state. 

The  dispute  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain  ever  the  exact 

location  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  Maine  ray  also  have  been  partly 

responsible  for  the  development  of  a  definite  land  policy  on  the  part 

of  Massachusetts.  This  dispute  arose  immediately  after  the  signing  of 

the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783  and  continued  until  it  was  settled  by  the 

70 

decision  of  a  board  of  commissioners  in  1793.  The  nub  of  this  dis¬ 
agreement  vas  the  identification  of  the  river  called  the  St.  Croix  by 
the  drafters  of  the  treaty  when  they  used  it  as  the  boundary  in  that 
sector.  Colonel  John  Allan,  who  knew  the  region  veil,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Hancock  informing  hix  that  British  subjects  were  settling  on  land  there 

thought  by  the  Americans  to  fall  on  our  side  of  the  boundary  line. 

70a 

Hancock  in  turn  passed  this  letter  on  to  the  General  Court.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  General  Court  suggested  in  October,  1783,  that  soxe 

69.  Edward  Day  Collins,  A  History  of  Vermont.  (Boston,  1903), 
pp.  115,  123,  and  134. 

70.  Smith,  Edgar  Crosby,  "Our  Eastern  Boundary,  The  St.  Croix 
River  Controversy,"  in  M-alne:  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  I,  83-34. 

7Ca.  Hancock's  Message  to  General  Court,  Sept.  24,  1785,  in 
Bo 3 ton  Gasette.  Sept.  29,  1783. 
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townships  might  ba  laid  out  on  the  St.  Croix  River,  meaning,  of  course, 

71 

the  stream  to  which  we  gave  that  name. 

It  may  have  been  thought  that  a  permanent  settlement  there  would 

strengthen  our  claim.  However,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Land  Committee 

reported  in  July  of  1784,  that  it  did  not  believe  the  General  Court  would 

want  to  incur  the  expense  of  laying  out  towns  along  the  St.  Croix,  a  step 

the  Committee  itself  had  approved  the  previous  March,  until  the  boundary 

72 

had  been  settled.  This  would  indicate  that  the  strengthening  of  this 

boundary  was  not  nn  aim  of  the  General  Court's  suggestion,  or  if  it  was, 

the  Committee  did  not  know  it.  Later  in  July  the  General  Court  did 

reaffirm  its  approval  of  laying  out  these  towns,  but  it  did  not  say  it 

73 

had  to  be  done  at  once. 


71.  Haas.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1783,  Chap.  102. 

72.  Report  of  Committee,  July  7,  1784,  Mass.  Senate  Document 
173,  Mass.  Senate  Documents,  1780  to  date  (Mass.  Archives). 

73.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103. 
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PART  II 


FOUNDATION  LEGISLATION 

The  various  resolves  dealing  with  the  public  land  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  the  period  from  May  1781  to  November  1784  are  discussed  In 
Part  Two.  They  were  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  State  in  this  area 
of  its  responsibility  and  were  climaxed  by  a  resolve  which  established 
a  standard  method  of  procedure  for  tackling  the  three  main  Jobs  in¬ 
volved.  Thus  was  the  foundation  laid  for  a  state  land  program. 
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CHAPTER  II 


FOUNDATION  LEGISLATION 
KAY  1,  1781 

The  first  action  taken  by  the  General  Court  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  dealing  with  its  Maine  public  land  was  a  response  to  in¬ 
terest  in  the  claim  of  the  heirs  of  William  and  Bridget  Phillips  in 
York  County.  In  early  1781  the  Senate  drew  up  a  proposed  resolve  which 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  find  out  what  land  was 
state  property  between  the  Saco  River  and  the  New  Hampshire  boundary 
and,  in  particular,  to  determine  the  location  of  the  line  that  separated 

the  state  land  from  that  owned  by  people  by  virtue  of  the  Phillips 

1 

claim.  At  this  point,  the  General  Court  was  concerned  primarily  with 

the  clarification  of  land  claims  with  a  passing  thought  perhaps  being 

given  to  the  possibility  of  future  land  sales. 

This  resolve,  however,  was  not  passed  in  this  form  or  at  this 

time.  Rather  the  lawmakers  examined  the  land  situation  as  a  whole  more 

thoroughly  and  on  May  1  passed  a  House  sponsored  draft  which  was  much 

broader  in  scope  than  the  original  and  in  addition,  gave  directions  for 

2 

carrying  on  the  work.  The  whole  state  was  included  within  its  pro- 

5 

visions  and  a  committee  of  five  people  was  appointed  to  do  the  Job. 

1.  Senate  Order,  Feb.  26,  1781,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  May  1,  1781, 
Chap.  US. 

2.  Mass.  Resolve,  Kay  1,  1781,  Chap.  US. 

3.  The  se  men  were:  Jedediah  Preble,  Jonathan  Greenleaf,  David 
Sewall,  John  Lewis,  and  William  Lithgow. 
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Sczjb  lands  claimed  by  private  owners  were  certainly  state  owned. 
Therefore  the  committee  was  instructed  to  report  all  claims  of  doubtful 
validity  to  the  General  Court. 

Furthermore,  lines  between  private  holdings  and  the  public  domain 
were  to  be  run  out  and  marked  wherever  that  was  necessary  to  prevent 
trespassing  and  illegal  entry  on  the  latter.  Here  we  meet  the  tres¬ 
passing  problem;  this  resolve,  indeed,  gave  it  the  lion^  share  of 
attention* 

In  order  to  stop  these  practices  the  committee  was  directed  to 
make  an  investigation  and  deal  with  anyone  found  guilty  of  such  an  act. 
Its  action  was  to  be  Just  and  considerate  but  decisive.  In  the  under¬ 
taking  it  would  be  concerned  with  two  groups  of  people. 

The  first  were  those  who  had  gone  onto  the  state  land  and  com¬ 
mitted  damage,  or  who  might  do  so  in  the  future.  Here  the  Court  was 
probably  referring  principally  to  timber  thieves  as  they  were  a  scourge 
of  the  times  and  timber  was  the  one  thing  most  likely  to  be  stolen  from 
unguarded  lards.  The  Committee  was  Instructed  to  give  these  people  a 
chance  to  pay  for  the  damage  they  had  done  according  to  the  Committee^ 
estimate.  If  the  culprits  refused  to  avail  themselves  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  Committee  was  then  to  prosecute  them  before  the  law. 

The  other  group  was  composed  of  those  who  had  made  a  settlement 
on  the  land,  or  who  might  do  so  later  on.  This  group,  too,  was  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  settle  with  the  State  without  a  lawsuit  being  brought 
against  them.  If  they  showed  a  willingness  to  pay  for  the  plot  on  which 
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they  were  squatting  and  gave  satisfactory  security,  the  Committee  could 
leave  them  alone  for  the  time  being  and  report  the  case  to  the  General 
Court  for  a  final  decision,  provided  it  considered  that  such  a  course 
of  action  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

The  lawmakers  wanted  a  minimum  of  trouble  so  they  ordered  the 
Committee  to  have  this  resolve,  or  such  parts  as  it  considered  neces¬ 
sary,  published  In  the  Boston  and  Worcester  newspapers.  They  thought 
that  such  a  Dotice  would  help  to  save  the  persons  involved  the  cost  of 
&  lawsuit. 

Undoubtedly  with  an  eye  on  the  possibility  of  future  land  sales 
the  Committee  was  instructed  to  "estimate  and  ascertain*  the  total 
amount  of  land  that  still  remained  the  property  of  the  state. 

To  enable  the  Committee  to  carry  out  this  work,  the  General 
Court  vested  it  with  certain  powers.  It  authorized  it  to  make  or  have 
made  whatever  surveys  it  considered  necessary,  and  it  empowered  it  to 
hire  and  pay  whatever  attorneys  were  necessary  to  carry  out  legal 
action  against  those  who  failed  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  Commit¬ 
tee. 

It  was  provided  that  any  three  of  the  Committee  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  quorum  for  carrying  on  its  official  business. 

From  time  to  time  the  Committee  was  to  make  a  report  of  its 
activities  to  the  General  Court  and  state  under  oath  the  amount  of 
time  and  money  it  had  spent,  and  the  money  and  the  security  a  for  the 
payment  of  money  it  had  received. 
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Two  years  later,  probably  not  realizing  the  size  of  the  job  it 
had  given  the  Committee  in  1781,  the  General  Court  took  steps  to 
bring  this  work  to  completion.  First,  it  named  a  joint  committee  of 

the  General  Court  to  revise  the  1781  Resolve  and  devise  a  method  that 

4 

would  expedite  the  work  of  carrying  out  its  designs.  Very  shortly 

this  committee  drew  up  a  new  resolve  and  presented  it  to  the  Court. 

5 

On  July  11,  it  was  passed. 

This  resolve  directed  the  land  committee  to  complete  its  work 

in  York  County  with  "dispatch. "  It  was  either  to  come  to  an  agreement 

with  those  who  had  come  on  state  property  and  committed  waste  before 

Kay  1,  1731,  or,  if  this  proved  to  be  impossible,  to  bring  a  lawsuit 

against  them.  Those  who  were  guilty  of  this  wrongdoing  after  this  date, 

however,  were  not  given  a  chance  to  pay  up  out  of  Court;  prosecution 

was  the  only  treatment  mentioned. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  had  made  a  settlement  either  before  or 

after  Hay,  1781,  there  was  an  innovation  that  for  the  first  time  gave 

a  Massachusetts  state  legislative  committee  the  power  to  sell  state 

land  and  grant  deeds.  The  resolve  stated  that* 

.  and  in  case  any  of  the  illegal  possessors  aforementioned, 

shall  agree  with  the  said  committee  .  •  •  •  •  in  such  case  the  said 
committee  are  hereby  empowered  to  give  a  good  and  sufficient 
deed  of  conveyance. 

4.  Order  initiated  in  Senate,  June  14,  1783,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

5.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 
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The  alienation  of  state  land  vhich  the  Legislative  had  kept  as  a  pre¬ 
rogative  of  its  ovn  was  now  delegated  to  one  of  its  committees.  However, 
it  will  be  noticed  that  at  this  time  this  power  was  limited  to  ver y 
small  amounts  of  land. 

Trespassers  who  agreed  to  buy  were  allowed  to  pay  for  their  land 
on  time  provided  they  gave  good  security  to  complete  the  payments  with¬ 
in  eighteen  months. 

The  Court  also  wanted  to  arrange  its  affairs  in  York  County  on  an 
orderly  basis.  State  property  in  this  county  included  a  number  of 
scattered  strips  too  small  to  be  made  into  townships.  It  also  Included 
a  relatively  large  area  below  Tryeburg.  The  snail  strips  were  to  be 
surveyed  and  appraised,  and  the  appraisal,  along  with  a  plan  and  a 
statement  of  the  contents  of  each,  was  to  be  given  to  the  Court.  The 
larger  area  was  to  be  divided  into  townships  of  about  six  idles  square 
each. 

The  surveyor  was  an  Important  man  in  the  work  of  the  land  com¬ 
mittees.  In  the  very  early  stagea  the  State  set  up  a  general  surveying 
policy  which  was  followed  with  but  minor  exceptions  throughout  the 
period.  A  significant  part  of  this  policy  was  set  forth  in  this  resolve. 

Of  primary  concern  was  the  accuracy  of  the  survey.  If  people  knew 
that  property  lines  were  correct,  uncertainty  was  eliminated.  Further¬ 
more,  cheating  was  forestalled.  Therefore  it  was  specified  that  the 
surveyors  with  their  assistants  should  be  under  oath  to  perform  their 


duties  faithfully  when  they  surveyed  the  townships  mentioned.  This  was 

'  6 

a  continuation  of  a  practice  that  had  been  the  custom  in  Province  days. 

In  addition  to  the  running  of  lines,  the  surveyors  were  also 
instructed  to  inspect  the  land  as  they  worked  and  submit  a  complete 
report  of  their  observations  with  their  plans.  Anything  that  had  any 
bearing  on  the  value  of  the  land  was  to  be  mentioned. 

One  item  of  importance  was  the  nature  of  the  growth  found  there. 
What  kind  of  trees  did  they  see?  Were  they  good  for  timber?  These 
were  the  kinds  of  questions  the  answers  to  which  anyone  wishing  to  set 
a  price  on  the  land  must  know. 

The  terrain  was  another  item  of  importance.  The  streams  and  the 
rocks,  the  hills  and  the  flat  lands  were  significant  items  of  interest 
to  anyone  dealing  with  the  business.  Many  buyers  would  plan  to  estab¬ 
lish  farms  and  they  would  want  land  that  was  as  easy  to  work  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Steep  hillsides  and  rock  strewn  acres  would  present  no  welcome 
to  such  a  person  but  flat  land,  free  of  rocks  and  well  watered,  would 
attract  him. 

The  quality  of  the  soil  was  also  to  be  mentioned.  This  was  a 
matter  of  extreme  importance  to  a  farmer  and  would  have  a  large  part 
in  determining  the  productivity  of  his  labor. 

Finally  came  the  factors  affecting  the  accessibility  of  the 
location.  The  men  who  settled  there  would  be  pioneers,  able  to  rely 

6.  Maas.  Resolve,  Jan.  27,  1764,  Chap.  243;  Mas  a.  Resolve, 

June  11,  1771,  Chap.  12. 
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on  themselves  very  largely  to  provide  whatever  they  needed.  But  they 
still  must  have  contact  with  the  outside  world.  There  were  some 
necessary  items  which  they  could  not  make  or  grow,  and  there  were  some 
things  they  would  make  this  wilderness  produce  which  would  have  to  be 
taken  to  market.  Surveyors  were  directed  to  note  the  distance  to 
settlements  or  navigable  waters  -  most  pioneer  transportation  was  by 
water  in  this  area. 

The  General  Court  instructed  the  Committee  to  finish  its  work 
in  York  County  before  the  next  session  of  the  General  Court,  which  was 
to  be  held  in  the  fall.  The  Committee  was  also  to  "pursue  and  accomp¬ 
lish"  if  possible  its  work  in  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  Counties,  which 
comprised  the  rest  of  the  District  of  Maine.  When  the  General  Court 
met  at  this  next  session,  the  Committee  was  to  give  it  a  report  of  its 
doings. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  was  directed  by  this  resolve  to 
send  each  man  on  the  Committee  a  copy  of  the  resolve. 

OCTOBER  28,  1783 

In  October,  1783  a  General  Court  Joint  committee  which  had  been 

studying  the  land  situation  with  the  purpose  of  making  recommendations 

for  a  practical  course  of  action  presented  a  report  to  the  General 
7 

Court.  This  report  stated  that  it  was  its  conclusion  that  the  public 

7.  Preliminary  paragraph  to  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1783, 

Chap.  102,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  9,  Bonds,  Contracts,  Permits,  etc.,  etc., 
1784-1853;  Copies  of  Resolves  Relating  to  Eastern  Lands. 
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land  should  be  sold  for  government  securities.  It  especially  recom¬ 
mended  that  such  of  the  land  as  could  be  formed  into  townships  should 
be  laid  out  as  soon  as  possible  and  sold  whenever  it  would  bring  a  fair 
price  and,  when  sold,  had  prospects  of  being  settled  within  a  reason¬ 
able  time.  Selling  the  land  was  now  being  given  definite  consideration. 

In  order  that  the  Legislature  might  know  the  value  of  these  lands 
it  suggested  that  it  be  a  general  rule  that  the  surveyors  make  a  com¬ 
plete  report  on  them  as  had  been  required  of  the  York  County  surveyors. 

In  response  to  this  report  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve  on 
8 

October  twenty-eight.  This  resolve  first  dealt  with  the  already 
existing  Land  Committee  which  had  not  been  able  to  finish  the  work  it 
had  been  given.  Indeed,  the  problems  of  the  whole  District  were  too 
great  for  any  one  committee  to  handle  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
Therefore,  the  General  Court  decided  to  separate  the  affairs  in  Lincoln 
County  from  those  in  the  rest  of  the  State  and  to  allow  the  Committee  to 
devote  itself  entirely  to  York  and  Cumberland  Counties.  In  addition  to 
the  duties  it  already  had,  it  was  given  two  more  responsibilities.  One 
was  a  Job  that  looked  forward  to  a  sales  program.  It  was  to  have  one 
or  more  towns  laid  out  this  time  in  Cumberland  County  if,  in  its  beat 
judgment,  it  was  advisable.  The  Committee  was  now  given  the  privilege 
of  choosing  the  location  of  new  towns  within  certain  limits.  In  the 
second  place  it  was  to  decide  which  lands  would  be  best  suited  to  be 
reserved  for  public  uses  and  as  a  supply  of  timber  for  the  government. 

8.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1783,  Chap.  102, 
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3y  timber  waa  meant,  no  doubt,  trees  for  leasts  as  the  State  spent  some 

little  time  and  thought  on  finding  a  place  for  that  purpose. 

Lincoln  County  was  taken  care  of  by  the  creation  of  a  new 

Committee.  This  Committee,  with  a  few  changes  in  membership  along  the 

way,  handled  almost  entirely  all  of  the  land  business  in  Maine  until  it 

9 

was  dissolved  in  1801.  It  was  given  the  same  duties  and  powers  that 

the  other  Committee  had,  along  with  special  responsibilities  dealing 

with  specific  conditions  peculiar  to  its  area* 

In  the  first  place  it  waa  to  tackle  the  trespassing  problem, 

inquiring  into  its  extent  and  either  coming  to  an  agreement  with  the 

guilty  parties  or  prosecuting  them.  In  fact,  the  original  draft  dealt 

only  with  the  trespassing  question  and  stated  that  this  resolve  was 

thought  necessary  because  trespassing  was  still  taking  place  on  state 

10 

land  to  a  serious  degree,  particularly  in  Lincoln  County. 

Secondly,  it  was  to  investigate  all  former  land  grants  of  the 
Province  or  State.  The  first  draft  as  drawn  up  by  the  Senate  Intended 
to  limit  this  investigation  to  lands  granted  from  a  certain  date  onward, 
but  the  House  amended  this  to  include  all  grants  made  by  the  Province 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  or  since  1775.  At  first  the  Senate  refused  to 
approve  such  an  amendment  but  the  House  remained  adamant,  and  it  was 
passed  with  that  provision.  The  examination  of  the  validity  of  the 

9.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  19,  1801,  Chap.  46. 

10.  Original  draft  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1785,  Chap.  102. 
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bounds  claimed  by  persons  holding  property  was  to  be  given  special 
emphasis. 

Related  to  this  work  of  making  a  definite  location  of  the  grant 
boundaries  wa3  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  bounds  of  the  preserve 

11 

which  had  been  set  asid9  for  the  Indians  for  hunting  grounds  in  1775. 

This  Committee  was  also  to  concern  itself  with  a  sales  program. 

In  this  case  it  was  not  actually  to  lay  out  any  townships  as  yet,  but 
it  was  to  consider  the  expediency  of  laying  out  some  along  the  St.  Croix 
River  or  wherever  else  it  might  think  best. 

In  addition  to  the  work  it  was  to  do  with  these  problems  of 
trespassing,  claims  clarification,  and  sales,  it  was  also  to  decide 
which  lands  would  be  best  suited  to  be  reserved  for  public  uses  and  as 
a  supply  of  timber  for  the  government. 

To  get  things  started  at  once  one  or  more  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  was  to  go  to  Lincoln  County  immediately  and  initiate  pro¬ 
ceedings  without  delay.  When  first  given  an  affirmative  vote  by  the 
Senate  this  resolve  directed  that  the  Committee  could  delegate  from 
one  to  three  persons  to  go  there  to  inquire  into  trespasses  if  it 
thought  it  necessary,  but  an  accepted  House  amendment  ordered  a  repre¬ 
sentation  from  the  Committee  itself  to  the  scene. 

The  men  appointed  to  this  Committee  were  Nathaniel  Wells  of 
Wells,  the  only  Maine  resident  of  the  three,  Samuel  Phillips  of  Andover, 

11.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1602  ... 
1820.  II f  516. 
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and  Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly.  Each  of  them  waa  to  be  furnished  with  a 
copy  of  this  resolve  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  General  Court,  of  course,  wished  to  be  kept  informed  of  the 
progress  of  the  work,  and  therefore  instructed  the  two  Committees  to 
make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  each  session  of  the  General  Court,  pre¬ 
ferably  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  Their  accounts  were  to  be  laid 
before  the  General  Court  for  allowance  and  acceptance  from  time  to  time. 

The  Lincoln  County  Committee  decided  at  once  to  publish  a  notice 
in  a  newspaper  (independent  Chronicle)  setting  forth  the  purpose  of  its 

appointment  and  warning  all  persons  against  cutting  any  wood  on  govern- 

12 

ment  property  in  the  future.  It  also  stated  that  a  number  of  people 
had  been  appointed  to  detect  and  report  any  future  trespassing,  and 
that  an  attorney  had  been  hired  to  prosecute  such  cases. 

MARCH  24,  1764 

In  March  of  1784  the  Tork-Cumberland  Committee  made  a  report 
13 

of  its  activities.  Vith  this  report  it  included  a  plan  of  all  the 
unappropriated  land  belong  to  the  State  vest  of  the  Saco  River  and 
south  of  Little  Ossipee  River  together  vith  several  grants  mads  to 
private  individuals  st  various  times.  It  discussed  settlers  whom  it 
had  found  who  had  no  clear  proof  of  their  title  to  their  land.  However, 

12.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  28,  Oct.  29,  1783* 

13.  Report  of  1781  Committee,  March  10,  1784,  as  mentioned  in 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1734,  Chap.  164;  Report  of  1781  Committee, 

March  12,  1784  in  Court  Records. 
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in  all  except  one  case  it  felt  that  these  individuals  did  have  a  right¬ 
ful  claim  to  their  holdings.  It  also  gave  an  account  of  its  activity 
in  laying  out  the  land  in  York  County. 

After  hearing  this  report  the  General  Court  directed  this 

Committee  to  dispose  of  the  one  tract  without  any  apparent  title  in 

such  a  manner  as  it  thought  would  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
14 

state. 

The  unappropriated  land  that  had  been  laid  out  (ten  lots  of 
one  hundred  fifty  acres  each  and  one  of  one  hundred  ninety  two  acres) 
was  put  in  the  hands  of  a  new  Committee  of  three  men  to  sell.  This 
is  the  first  instance  in  which  the  State  made  provisions  to  sell  its 
land  with  a  desire  to  sell  the  one  major  motivating  factor  —  previously 
a  decision  to  sell  had  been  closely  involved  with  a  desire  to  make  a 
peaceable  settlement  with  a  trespasser.  This  Committee  was  given 
complete  power  to  handle  all  phases  of  these  transactions  within  the 
resolve  requirements  that  the  land  be  sold  at  public  auction  and  that 
these  auctions  be  advertised  at  certain  specified  times.  The  Committee 
handled  the  negotiations,  closed  the  sale,  collected  the  money,  and 
delivered  the  deed. 

« 

MARCH  22,  1784 

In  the  meantime  the  Lincoln  County  Committee  had  been  working 
on  its  assignment.  Among  other  things  it  had  looked  into  the  question 


14.  Mas 8.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  164. 
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of  land  grants,  and  had  studied  the  past  doings  of  the  General  Court 
and  all  other  papers  it  could  find  on  the  subject.  These  had  included 
a  map  by  a  man  named  Holland  and  some  other  general  plans  of  the  area. 
However,  unfortunately  there  was  "no  accurate  plan  particularly  appli¬ 
cable  to  that  country  to  be  depended  on."  Now  it  was  ready  to  report 

15 

its  progress  and  make  seme  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 

It  had  found  that  there  were  several  large  tracts  claimed  by 
certain  groups,  among  them  being  the  claims  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  the 
heirs  and  assigns  of  Beauchamp  and  Leverett  (the  Valdo  Claim),  and  those 
bolding  under  the  Drowne  Claim.  Most  of  these  were  based  on  ancient 

• 

grants  or  Indian  deeds  which  meant  that  it  would  take  some  time  to 
prepare  a  full  report.  However,  it  would  do  this  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Committee  stated  that  it  was  its  opinion  that  it  would  be 
wise  to  lay  out  some  towns  in  the  area,  and  suggested  specifically  that 
there  be  four  on  the  western  side  of  the  Penobscot  River,  as  many  on 
its  eastern  side  as  the  boundaries  of  the  land  granted  to  the  Indians 
and  the  twelve  townships  conditionally  granted  on  that  side  of  the  river 
would  allow,  and  six  along  the  western  side  of  the  St.  Croix. 

These  townships,  it  thought,  should  be  laid  out  by  surveyors 
and  chainaen  appointed  by  whomever  the  General  Court  authorized  to 
handle  this  business  and  sworn  to  t  he  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties.  If  other  help  was  necessary,  that,  too,  should  be  made  avail¬ 
able,  The  surveyors  were  to  follow  the  procedures  already  set  up  of 

* 

15.  Report  of  Committee,  March  19,  1784,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  22,  1734,  Chap.  169.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  30,  Jan.  1784. 
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making  a  complete  report  of  the  areas  they  worked  setting  forth  all 
the  pertinent  information  they  could  gather. 

Having  advised  the  legislators  to  have  these  certain  townships 

laid  out  the  Committee  went  on  to  say: 

.  your  Committee  would  beg  leave  to  suggest,that  for  the 

purpose  of  preventing  emigration  from  this  into  other  states, 
and  accelerating  the  settlement  of  the  lands  belonging  to  this 
commonwealth,  it  would  be  expedient  to  appoint  some  suitable 
persons  to  dispose  of  the  lands  before  proposed  to  be  laid  out, 
to  any  subject  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  United  States,  who  will 
pay  therefor  in  specie  securities  due  from  this  commonwealth  ••••• 

The  land  sales  program  was  gaining  momentum. 

Although  this  land  was  to  be  laid  out  in  township  units,  it  was 
thought  that  the  expected  clientele  might  not  be  able  to  buy  the  whole 
of  a  thirty  six  square  mile  tract.  However,  the  men  of  the  Committee 
believed  that  settlements  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.  Therefore, 
they  recommended  that  plots  ranging  in  size  from  one  hundred  acres  to 
five  hundred  acres  be  conveyed  by  the  agents  of  the  State.  Half  of  these 
townships  that  bordered  on  the  river  banks  would  be  sold  in  plots  of 
not  more  than  five  hundred  acres  to  any  one  person  at  a  price  of  not 
less  than  six  shillings  per  acre.  The  rest  of  the  towns  that  bordered 
on  the  river  would  have  six  thousand  acres  set  aside  to  be  sold  in  units 
of  up  to  one  hundred  fifty  acres  to  one  person  at  a  price  considered 
reasonable  by  the  state  agents.  In  addition  to  the  money  payment  re¬ 
quired,  these  purchasers  of  the  second  group  were  either  to  settle 
themselves  or  someone  else  on  this  property  within  one  year  after  the 
deed  was  issued,  "unavoidable  casualties  excepted."  If  the  first  group 
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of  town a  found  no  ready  buyers,  they  were  to  be  sold  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  second.  In  those  towns  that  did  not  have  access  directly  to  the 
river,  three  thousand  acres  was  to  be  divided  into  tracts  of  one  hundred 
acre a  each  to  be  given  to  people  who  would  aettle  there  within  one  year 
of  agreeing  to  do  so  and  clear  four  acres  a  year  for  the  first  four  years. 

In  each  of  these  towns  fifteen  hundred  acres  were  to  be  reserved 
for  public  uses,  a  practice  carried  over  from  provincial  days. 

As  for  the  trespassers  in  Lincoln  County,  the  Committee  stated 
that  as  soon  as  the  season  was  most  favorable  at  least  two  of  them  were 
going  there  personally  to  reach  agreements  with  those  who  had  encroached 
on  public  lands. 

The  General  Court  considered  this  report  and  accepted  it  in  all 
16 

its  details.  It  then  designated  this  Committee  of  Phillips,  Dane,  and 
Wells  as  the  group  to  do  this  job  and  voted  it  a  sum  of  not  more  than 
one  hundred  fifty  pounds  to  meet  its  expenses. 

Directly  after  this  resolve  was  passed,  the  Committee  made 
arrangements  to  run  a  notice  in  the  Independent  Chronicle  for  three 
successive  issues  stating  that  it  would  be  in  Brackett^  Tavern  in 
Boston  on  the  first  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  the  following 
June  to  consider  land  claims  in  Lincoln  County.  All  people  claiming 
land  there  should  present  to  the  Committee  or  some  of  its  members  before 
that  time  the  evidence  supporting  their  claims.  It  was  added  that  a 
prompt  response  to  this  notice  would  entitle  the  claimant  to  lenient 


16.  Hass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1784,  Chap.  169. 
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treatment  should  his  claim  be  found  invalid  or  if  he  proved  to  be  a 

17 

trespasser  who  "shall  speedily  offer  satisfaction  therefore." 

JUNE  23,  1784 

By  June  of  1734  the  Committee  appointed  in  March  to  sell  the 

fork  County  strips  was  having  trouble  with  several  people  who  claimed 

portions  of  this  land,  even  though  the  Committee  of  1781  had  reported 

only  one.  In  answer  to  a  number  of  petitions  from  persons  asking  to  be 

quieted  in  some  of  this  land,  and  to  the  request  of  the  sales  committee 

asking  for  directions  concerning  the  problem,  the  General  Court  passed 

a  resolve  empowering  the  Committee  to  sell  the  parcels  either  at  public 

18 

or  private  sale  depending  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  lots  involved. 

In  other  words  if  someone  was  in  possession  of  the  land  and  agreed  to 
buy  it,  the  Committee  could  sell  it  to  hia  without  having  to  put  it  up 
at  public  auction  as  the  March  resolve  had  stipulated.  This  also  gave 
the  Committee  the  right  to  decide  upon  a  fair  price  in  such  of  these 
cases  as  were  handled  by  private  sale. 

JULI  9,  1784 

In  July  the  State  took  steps  to  expedite  the  land  program.  The 
Governor  had  called  attention  to  the  matter  in  a  message  to  the  General 
Court  and  that  body  had  appointed  a  Joint  committee  to  consider  his 

17.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  32-33,  March  25,  1784. 

18.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1784,  Chap.  34. 
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re  Bark  8  and  Bake  a  report  thereon.  Subsequently,  cn  July  9  the  Court 

20 

passed  a  resolve  dealing  with  the  matters  brought  to  its  attention. 

Feeling  that  the  March  resolve  was  too  restrictive  in  specifying 
the  exact  number  of  towns  to  be  laid  out,  the  legislators  instructed  the 
Committee  to  lay  out  as  many  as  it  could  in  that  season  in  whatever  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  it  considered  best. 

In  order  to  hasten  the  sale  of  these  townships  surveyors  were 
to  run  only  their  outside  lines.  No  allowance  was  to  be  made  for  ponds, 
bogs,  or  meadows  when  measuring  these  towns,  nor  were  the  persons  who 
bought  them  to  be  given  anything  to  make  up  for  these  waste  lands. 

The  resolve  contained  the  usual  instructions  with  regard  to 
surveying.  Surveyors  and  chainmen  were  to  be  employed  whenever  the 
project  required  their  services;  they  were  to  be  under  oath;  and  the  sur¬ 
veyor  was  to  make  as  full  a  report  of  the  territory  covered  as  possible. 

The  Committee  was  to  give  notice  at  once  that  these  townships 
were  in  the  process  of  being  laid  out,  and  when  they  were  ready  for  the 
market,  it  was  to  announce  that  fact.  At  least  one  of  the  Committee 
members  was  to  be  present  in  or  near  the  State  House  one  or  two  days  a 
week  for  six  weeks  successively  before  the  opening  of  the  winter  session 
of  the  General  Court  to  receive  applications  and  carry  on  other 

19.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784, 
Chap.  103. 

20.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103. 
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necessary  business,  and  the  public  vas  to  be  so  informed. 

Directions  were  given  in  the  resolve  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Committee  in  its  work  of  making  sales* 

No  restrictions  were  to  be  placed  on  the  size  of  the  plots  to 
be  sold.  Rather  it  vas  to  dispose  of  the  land  in  tracts  of  whatever 
size  in  its  opinion  best  served  the  interests  of  the  State.  The  report 
of  the  joint  committee  had  recommended  that  small  quantities  should  be 
sold  if  enough  people  bought  to  make  it  seem  probable  that  the  township 
would  be  settled  within  a  reasonable  time,  but  the  resolve  itself  used 
this  more  general  wording. 

The  sale  could  be  either  a  public  or  a  private  one;  the  Commit¬ 
tee  was  to  decide  which  would  be  beat  for  the  State. 

The  Committee  was  to  get  the  most  it  could  for  the  land,  and  vas 
to  receive  in  payment  not  only  the  consolidated  securities  of  the 
Commonwealth,  but  also  the  notes  given  by  the  State  Treasurer  to  the 
Revolutionary  soldiers  that  fall  due  in  1784,  1785,  or  1786.  The  moneys 
received  were  to  be  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer,  who  in  turn  vas 
to  issue  a  duplicate  receipt.  One  of  these  vas  to  be  lodged  with  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Committee  vas  to  give  deeds  for  whatever  land  it  sold  by 
virtue  of  this  or  any  previous  resolve. 

21.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds.  I,  p.  43.  An  entry  here  shows  that 
this  was  done.  The  inaugural  opening  was  on  the  third  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  of  that  November. 
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In  all  cases  involving  land  previously  occupied,  it  vas  to  fit 
its  action  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  these  cases.  This  was  in 
line  with  the  policy  previously  folloved. 

Reservations  for  public  use  were  to  be  made  in  each  town,  but 
this  time  these  various  uses  were  named  and  the  amounts  for  each  speci¬ 
fied.  There  were  to  be  two  hundred  acres  each  for  the  ministry,  the 
first  settled  minister,  and  the  future  use  of  the  General  Court  (this 
last  one  to  be  near  the  center  of  town).  Two  hundred  eighty  acres  were 
to  be  set  aside  for  the  grammar  school.  The  Committee  report  had  sug¬ 
gested  two  hundred  acres  for  this  use  also,  but  the  amount  was  increased 

22 

by  the  General  Court  as  a  whole.  In  province  grants  the  fourth  lot, 

now  designated  for  the  use  of  the  General  Court,  was  assigned  to  Harvard 
23 

College. 

The  General  Court  further  told  the  Committee  to  decide  upon 
some  regular  method  for  carrying  on  its  business. 

Also,  the  Committee  was  again  told  to  submit  a  report  to  the  next 
session  of  the  General  Court. 

Some  provisions  were  set  forth  in  the  preliminary  draft  of  this 

resolve  which  did  not  find  their  way  into  the  final  legislation  but 

24 

which  represent  some  of  the  thinking  of  the  time  on  the  subject. 

22.  Report  of  joint  committee  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784, 
Chap.  103. 

23.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1762,  Chap.  401;  Mass.  Resolve 
Jan.  27,  1764,  Chap.  243. 

24.  Rough  draft  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103. 
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The  area  around  the  St.  Croix  XLver  vaa  still  on  the  lawmakers 1  minds 

and  a  deleted  clause  of  this  resolve  would  have  stipulated  that  three 

25 

of  these  towns  should  be  laid  out  on  that  river.  Another  such  clause 
called  for  the  Committee  to  post  bond  before  selling  any  land.  A  plan 
for  a  land  office  to  provide  a  depository  for  plana  of  the  area  to  which 
members  of  the  General  Court  could  refer  when  the  need  arose  was  also  in¬ 
cluded  the  rejected  portions  of  the  original  document.  Finally, 

two  members  would  have  been  added  to  the  Committee,  a  land  officer  and 
a  surveyor* 

HOVDBEa  5,  1784 

The  Committee  drew  up  and  submitted  to  the  General  Court  the  plan 

of  standard  procedure  for  carrying  on  the  Committee's  operations  called 

for  by  the  July  resolve.  The  recommendations  made  in  it  were  approved 

by  a  resolve  of  November  5,  1784,  and  provided  the  basic  policy  for 

the  work  of  the  Lincoln  County  Committee  until  March  1788,  when  an  ex- 

26 

tensive  revision  was  made. 

In  some  cases  the  resolve  provided  that  the  Committee  should 
continue  in  the  paths  It  had  bees  following.  These  included  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  claims  and  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  trespassing  on 
state  property,  settling  with  the  individuals  concerned  in  some  cases 

25.  An  unpassed  Senate  resolve  dated  July  8  had  been  designed 
to  give  the  Committee  the  power  to  sell  Grand  Kanan  Island  and  its 
neighboring  islands  for  the  most  it  could  get.  Mass.  Senate  Document 
239,  July  8,  1784. 

26.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1734,  Chap.  45. 
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and  reporting  the  facta  of  the  case  to  the  General  Court  in  others* 

The  laying  out  of  townships  was  to  be  continued  and  a  report  of  their 
quality  and  location  was  to  be  made  by  the  surveyor.  The  land  that  was 
laid  out  was  to  be  sold  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  July  9  resolve. 
In  each  township  eight  hundred  eighty  acres  was  to  be  reserved  for 
further  disposition  by  the  State.  The  Committee  was  to  keep  on  with 
the  practice  of  giving  periodic  public  notice  that  the  land  was  being 
prepared  for  sale,  or  when  such  was  the  case  that  it  was  ready  for  sale 
at  whatever  terns  had  been  decided  upon. 

Other  sections  of  the  resolve  were  the  first  official  state¬ 
ment  of  policy  already  being  followed  or  were  directions  for  new 
practices. 

Townships  should  be  laid  out  bordering  on  the  seacoast,  a 
navigable  river,  or  some  previously  located  township,  proceeding  away 
from  those  first  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner. 

A  surveyor  was  to  be  added  to  the  Committee  to  help  in  laying 
out  the  land  and  deciding  upon  a  fair  price  for  it.  However,  this  man 
vaa  not  to  be  a  full-fledged  member.  After  accepting  the  suggestion 
that  there  be  such  a  person  on  the  Committee,  the  General  Court  named 
Rufus  Putnam  to  the  post. 

In  order  that  it  might  be  seen  at  a  glance  just  which  lands 
had  been  laid  out  and  Just  where  they  were  located,  the  Committee  was 
to  have  them  drawn  out  on  a  plan  with  a  scale  of  not  more  than  three 
miles  to  the  inch. 
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An  office  va3  to  be  opened  in  or  near  the  State  House  in  Boston, 
and  at  least  one  member  of  the  Committee  was  to  be  there  the  first  and 
third  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  each  month  to  receive  proposals  from 
anyone  interested  in  making  a  purchase  of  land,  and  to  give  out  inform¬ 
ation.  Here,  too,  were  to  be  kept  the  various  plans  of  the  region  and  a 
record  of  the  doings  of  Government  and  of  the  Committee  with  regard  to 
land  matters. 

At  least  two  of  the  Committee  (a  quorum)  were  to  hold  meetings 
on  the  first  Wednesday  of  each  month  and  as  much  oftener  as  tho 
business  required  to  make  final  decisions  on  matters  that  had  come  up 
for  action  —  making  final  sales  agreements,  deciding  what  to  do  with 
trespassers,  determining  which  claims  were  valid,  and  disposing  of  any 
other  questions  that  presented  themselves. 

In  the  event  that  a  decision  regarding  a  question  of  land 
ownership  had  been  made  by  the  General  Court  but  not  respected  by  the 
other  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  Committee  should  appoint  some  com¬ 
petent  person  to  prosecute  the  case  before  the  lav. 

HOVEMBER  10,  1784 

The  Committee  appointed  the  previous  March  to  sell  land  in 
York  County  had  been  bothered  by  the  fact  that  no  provision  had  been 
made  allowing  a  majority  of  the  members  rather  than  the  Committee  as 
a  whole  to  make  binding  agreements,  and  had  reported  to  the  General 
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Court  a  fear  that  this  would  handicap  it  In  carrying  out  Its  work. 

Accordingly  a  resolve  was  passed  on  the  tenth  of  November  raking  a 

28 

majority  decision  binding. 

This  resolve  also  provided  that  all  sales  made  at  anytime  by 

the  Committee  were  valid  regardless  of  who  had  actual  possession  of  the 

land  —  the  Committee's  report  had  stated  that  some  squatters  had  not 

29 

agreed  to  terms  that  it,  the  Committee,  considered  reasonable.  This 
clause  and  a  similar  one  included  in  a  resolve  passed  the  next  day  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  General  Court  intended  to  "get  tough"  with  squatters, 
but  in  actual  practice  it  continued  to  give  them  careful  consideration. 


NOVEMBER  11,  1784 

The  next  day's  resolve  mentioned  above  made  valid  all  sales 

consummated  by  the  Lincoln  County  Committee  regardless  of  actual 

30 

possession,  also. 

This  resolve,  proposed  by  a  Joint  committee  which  had  been 
appointed  to  explore  ways  and  means  of  expediting  sales  and  who  had 
studied  the  Land  Committee  report,  empowered  the  Committee  to  sell 
"strips  or  other  pieces . of  [land]"  in  addition  to  that  already 


27.  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  10,  1784, 
Chap.  76. 

28.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  10,  1784,  Chap.  76. 

29.  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  10,  1784, 
Chap.76. 

30.  Mass.  Resolve,  Kov.  11,  1784,  Chap.  84. 
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placed  under  its  power  of  disposal  —  the  whole  townships  and  the 
ocean  islands.  Furthermore,  the  Committee  was  to  lay  out  townships 
"from  time  to  time,  and  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  they  shall 
find  most  beneficial  to  this  commonwealth,  any  resolve  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. * 

All  of  the  unappropriated  land  in  Lincoln  County  with  certain 
specific  exceptions  such  as  the  public  lots  in  the  various  townships 
and  possible  mast  sites  yet  to  be  picked  was  now  made  free  to  be 
placed  on  the  open  market  as  90on  as  the  Committee  should  think  best. 

SUMMARI 

Land  policy  was  now  systematized,  and  the  Committee  proceeded 
to  do  the  work  assigned  them  in  conformance  with  the  directions  con¬ 
tained  in  these  initial  resolves,  with  only  a  few  changes,  until  1788 
when  changed  conditions  and  knowledge  gained  from  experience  produced 
a  resolve  that  set  forth  a  revised,  more  efficient,  procedure. 


PART  III 


PERSONNEL  AND  PROCEDURES 

The  people  who  did  the  work  laid  out  by  the  General  Court  were 
mainly  the  men  of  the  committees  whom  it  appointed  and  the  surveyors 
whom  those  committees  hired.  Part  Two  Is  the  story  of  these  men  and 
a  description  in  general  of  their  Jobs. 
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CHAPTER  III 


COMMITTEES 

The  administration  of  the  public  lend  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  General  Court,  but  the  bulk  of  the  work  involved  was  done  by  the 
committees  created  for  the  purpose  —  the  land  committees  and  special 
joint  committees  of  House  and  Senate  appointed  to  do  some  particular 
task.  This  chapter  will  deal  with  those  committees  discussing  the 
relationship  between  the  General  Court  and  the  committees,  the  means  of 
communication  used,  intra-committee  cooperation,  office  work,  expenses 
and  sources  of  money,  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  finally  biographical 
comments  about  the  members  of  the  October,  1783  Committee. 

The  Committee  of  1781  became  less  and  less  active  as  time  went 
on  —  it  just  sort  of  faded  away  —  while  the  Committee  of  1783  remained 
active  and  finally  became  responsible  for  the  whole  district.  There¬ 
fore,  unless  otherwise  stated,  all  future  remarks  about  land  committees 
will  refer  to  the  latter. 

GENERAL  COURT -COMMITTEE  RELATIONSHIPS 

Land  problems  were  brought  before  the  Legislature  by  the 
speeches  of  individual  legislators  and  messages  from  the  governor,  as 
well  as  by  the  letters  and  petitions  of  people  directly  concerned  with 
the  land  —  proprietors,  would-be  purchasers,  and  settlers,  or  the 
agents,  secretaries,  selectmen,  and  friends  representing  them. 
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When  these  questions  required  study  by  a  small  group,  the  Court 

1 

gave  them  into  the  hands  of  either  one  of  the  Land  Committees  or  a 

2 

specially  chosen  General  Court  committee*  An  interesting  example  of 

this  is  found  in  connection  with  a  petition  received  in  1783  from  soma 

of  the  proprietors  of  the  towns  east  of  Penobscot,  and  placed  before  a 

special  committee.  This  group  was  to  consider  the  case  and  recommend  a 

course  of  action.  By  June  of  the  next  year  no  action  had  been  taken  so 

again  the  Court  presented  it  to  a  committee.  This  time  it  was  the 

3 

Lincoln  County  Committee,  which  had  been  born  during  the  delay.  Al¬ 
though  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve  that  supposedly  solved  the 
problem  soon  thereafter,  it  was  still  wrestling  with  it  in  1786.  A 
resolve  aimed  to  settle  the  matter  was  drawn  up  in  March  but  tabled. 

In  June  the  House  voted  to  send  this  unpassed  resolve  to  the  Land  Com¬ 
mittee  for  study  and  recommendation,  but  the  Senate  changed  it  to  a 

4 

special  committee. 

Sometimes  the  Court  directed  the  joint  committees  to  consider 
what  steps  might  be  taken  to  expedite  and  improve  the  land  work  of 


1.  e.g.  Orders  to  Committee  on  Eastern  Lands,  no  date. 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  9;  Land  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

July  6,  1787,  Chap.  84. 

2.  e.g.  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  25,  1789,  Chap.  106; 
Joint  committee  report,  Feb.  28,  1787,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6, 
1787,  Chap.  84. 

3.  Petition  of  Bartlett  et  al.  to  General  Court  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 

4.  General  Court  Order,  June  10,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 
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5 

the  State.  On  these  occasions  these  committees  either  made  special 

6 

suggestions  for  action,  cr  drafted  and  submitted  proposed,  resolves 

7 

covering  the  matter. 

In  addition  to  making  recommendations  for  action  to  the  General 
Court,  the  Land  Committees  also  did  most  of  the  work  involved  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  land  program  drawn  up  by  the  Court.  In  fact  this  work  took 
up  most  of  their  time. 

By  and  large  it  was  the  intention  of  the  General  Court  that  the 

decisions  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  each  of  these  committees 

8 

should  be  binding.  In  one  particular  instance  a  suggestion  was  made  by 
a  member  that  a  simple  majority  was  not  adequate  to  handle  the  given 
matter  —  a  point  in  the  negotiations  with  Jackson  and  Flint.  This  was 
a  transaction  in  which  the  Committee  moved  with  great  caution  even  going 


5.  e.g.  Senate  Order,  July  11,  1783,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99;  papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  11,  1784, 

Chap.  84. 

6.  e.g.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  272,  June  3,  1785. 

7.  e.g.  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99; 
papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1791,  Chap.  136;  papers  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  5,  1792,  Chap.  130. 

8.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45;  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  26,  1738,  Chap.  80.  There  were  some  deviations.  The  York  County 
Committee  could  do  business  whenever  a  quorum  of  three  was  present 
(Mass.  Resolve,  May  1,  1781,  Chap.  113).  The  Committee  appointed  to  sell 
land  in  York  County  in  1784  was  not  empowered  to  act  at  first  without 
the  unanimous  consent  of  all  five  members,  but  this  was  later  changed 

to  allow  majority  discussions.  (Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  10,  1784,  Chap.  76). 
The  Resolve  of  Nov.  1786,  which  added  Putnam  and  Jarvis  to  the  1785 
Committee,  making  then  the  fourth  and  the  fifth  members,  authorised  any 
two  to  make  decisions  (Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  16,  1786,  Chap.  110). 


to  the  extent  of  getting  a  General  Court  opinion  on  the  advisability 

of  selling  the  size  parcel  desired,  and  Phillips  wrote  Jarvis  in  answer 

to  a  request  that  he  come  down  to  Boston  for  a  meeting  that  he  would 

9 

want  more  than  a  bare  majority  at  such  a  session.  Customarily,  though, 

such  a  majority  was  considered  ample. 

As  has  been  seen  the  Land  Committees  were  required  to  give  the 

Legislature  a  report  of  their  activities  regularly.  These  reports  were 

customarily  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  General  Court  for 

10 

examination  and  approval. 

Prom  time  to  time  situations  confronted  the  Committee  which  it 

had  not  been  given  authority  to  handle  or  that  posed  a  problem  concern- 

11 

ing  which  it  needed  advice.  For  instance  on  one  occasion  early  in 

its  history,  it  undertook  to  sell  a  township  upon  application  made  to 

it,  but  a  part  of  the  land  proved  to  be  in  York  County  which  was  not 

12 

then  in  the  Committee^  jurisdiction.  At  other  times  it  seemed  wise 
to  dispose  of  some  piece  of  land  before  it  had  been  inspected  and 


9.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  51,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

10.  e.g.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  272,  June  3,  1785;  order  to 
joint  committee  to  inspect  accounts  of  Land  Committee  with  Mass. 

Resolve,  March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

11.  e.g.  Statement  of  Committee  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Dec.  1,  1785 
Chap.  149  (Question  regarding  bogs  and  ponds);  report  of  Committee 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  5,  1792,  Chap.  130. 

12.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  March  28,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
report  of  Committee,  Nov.  24,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  43. 
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surveyed  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Committee,  a  step  required  by 

13 

the  General  Court.  When  such  cases  as  these  arose,  the  Committee 
brought  the  problem  before  the  General  Court  for  its  decision  and 
disposition. 

Sometimes,  perhaps  too  often,  action  dragged  once  a  matter 

reached  the  General  Court.  On  at  least  one  such  occasion  the  Committee 

took  the  initiative  and  tried  to  stir  the  Court  out  of  its  legislative 

lethargy.  Land  sales  were  lagging,  apparently  because  of  the  failure 

of  the  Court  to  act  on  certain  disputed  claims,  and  the  Committee  vrote 

14 

it  a  letter  bringing  that  fact  to  its  attention. 

Of  course  it  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  Committee  mem¬ 
bers  themselves,  vere,  as  a  rule,  members  of  the  General  Court.  As 
such  they  vere  able  to  participate  in  any  action  undertaken  in  that 
body.  It  will  be  seen  that  on  at  least  tvo  occasions  some  of  the 

members  did  play  an  active  role  in  the  Court's  consideration  of  land 
15 

matters. 


COMMUNICATION 

Communication  was  an  important  matter  to  the  Committee  in  the 


13.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

14.  Jarvis,  for  Committee,  to  General  Court  (no  date),  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  46,  Miscellaneous. 

15.  Putnam  to  Knox,  Dec.  11,  1787,  vol  LI,  Henry  Knox  Papers, 
1770,  1823,  67  vols.  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.);  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  31, 
1793,  William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  260. 
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di  charge  of  the  responsibilities  placed  upon  it.  The  numbers  lived 

at  place 3  far  removed  from  each  other;  potential  customers  and  surveyors 

resided  over  a  vide  area,  and  the  latter  worked  in  remote  places.  Under 

such  circumstances  long  distance  contacts  sometimes  had  to  be  made. 

Probably  the  most  common  way  to  get  a  message  delivered  at  that 

time  was  to  " thumb"  a  ride  for  it  —  entrusting  it  to  someone  going  in 

16 

the  right  direction.  The  notation,  "Honored  by  .  .  ."is  common  on 

17 

the  letters  still  extant.  Frequently  messages  from  one  Committee 

member  to  another  delivered  in  this  way  were  carried  by  some  land 

applicant  who  had  a  personal  interest  in  the  contents  of  the  note, 

and  who  had  instigated  it  in  the  first  place  in  his  efforts  to  quench 

his  thirst  for  real  estate.  At  other  times  people  who  had  something 

to  say  to  the  Committee  or  to  the  General  Court  asked  their  General 

Court  representative  to  carry  a  message  —  petition  or  whatever  it 

might  be  —  to  Boston  when  he  vent  down,  or  perhaps  to  bring  an  answer 

18  - 

to  them  from  someone  there.  Too,  there  were  always  vessels  sailing 
up  and  down  the  coast.  They  followed  no  schedule  but  if  one  could 

19 

and  was  willing  to  wait,  he  could  get  one  of  them  to  carry  a  letter* 


16.  e.g.  Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17;  Wells  to  Phillips,  Jan.  2,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18; 

Cony  to  Jarvis,  July  10,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18,  Letters,  1793-1802. 

17.  e.g.  Putnam  to  Committee,  May  14,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

18.  e.g.  Robert  Page  to  Committee,  Feb.  23,  1788,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 

19.  e.g.  Stone  to  Committee,  July  16,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  14. 
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One  great  danger  that  faced  a  letter  sender  was  that  his  missive 

night  never  reach  its  destination,  uncertain  as  were  some  of  these 

means  of  communication.  One  writer  told  of  sending  duplicates  to 

20 

guard  against  such  a  misfortune. 

At  this  time  there  was  some  mail  service.  In  Maine  it  had 

21 

reached  Portland  in  1775  and  Wiscasset  in  1790.  However,  it  was  not 

ideal;  it  was  not  regular  and  it  was  expensive.  Once  Wells  urged 

22 

Jarvis  not  to  use  the  mails  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary.  A 
letter  which  he  had  recently  received  cost  him  four  shillings  six 
pence  —  the  addressee,  of  course,  paid  the  postage  —  and  ready  money 
was  very  scarce. 

If  no  other  opportunity  offered  itself  and  one  had  to  get  some 

information  to  another  person,  there  did  remain  the  possibility  of 

25 

sending  a  special  messenger.  Cony  makes  mention  of  hiring  people  for 

24 

this  purpose. 

To  choose  a  place  to  which  to  have  one's  mail  sent  was  some- 


20.  Cony  to  Wells,  May  3,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

21.  Charles  E.  Waterman,  "Some  Knights  of  the  Road,"  in 
Sprague's  Journal  of  Maine  History.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  11. 

22.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  26,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

23.  e.g.  Stone  to  Committee,  July  31,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  14. 

24.  Cony's  accounts,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1,  Accounts, 
1785-1794. 


CO 

times  a  problem  that  had  to  be  solved.  People  who  wrote  to  the 

Committee  sometimes  sent  their  letters  to  Hr3.  Margaret  Phillips  in 

Comhill  in  Boston.  The  members  then  picked  up  thi3  mail  when  they 
25 

were  in  town.  Surveyors,  laboring  in  the  wilderness,  had  to  choose 

the  home  of  some  person  handy  to  their  scene  of  operations  as  a  temp- 

26 

ora ry  message  center. 

To  transmit  news  of  sales,  official  decisions,  and  other 

information  to  the  people  as  a  whole,  the  Committee  had  at  its  disposal, 

27 

of  course,  the  medium  of  the  newspaper.  Infrequently,  notices  on  some 

28 

specific  subject  were  printed  as  broadsides  and  sent  out. 

Many  times  people  wanted  to  contact  the  Committee  members 
personally. 

The  resolve  of  November  5,  1784  required  at  least  one  member  of 
the  Committee  to  be  in  the  office  to  be  established  in  the  State  House 
on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  and  Thursdays  of  each  month  to  receive 


25.  e.g.  Putnam  to  Committee,  May  14,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17;  Stone  to  Committee,  July  16,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 

26.  Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Putnam  to  Committee,  June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

27.  e.g.  Advertisement  in  Boston  Gazette.  March  29,  April  5,  and 
April  12,  1784;  Advertisement  in  Independent  Chronicle.  June  19,  1788; 

in  John  L.  Taylor,  A  Memoir  of  Hl3  Honor  Samuel  Phillips.  LL.D.  (Boston, 
1802) ,  pp.  368-370. 

28.  e.g.  Committee  Report,  June  1,  1785,  in  Eastern  Lands, 

Deeds,  I,  53-61. 
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29 

proposals  from  and  help  anyone  interested  in  making  a  purchase  of  land. 

The  land  advertisement  made  by  the  Committee  in  the  winter  session  of 

1785  stated  that  its  members  could  be  seen  in  free  hours  on  any  day 

during  the  session  of  the  General  Court  and  every  Thursday  thereafter 

30 

until  further  notice  at  the  Committee  office.  In  1786  the  members 

reported  that  most  of  their  free  time  away  from  the  sessions  during  the 

Court  meetings  had  been  spent  on  this  and  other  Committee  business  — 

from  sunrise  until  court  time,  from  thirty  minutes  to  an  hour  before 

and  after  dinner,  and  up  until  nine  or  ten  o' clock  at  night  after  the 

day's  meeting  was  over.  In  March  of  1736  they  estimated  that  three 

hundred  days  had  been  spent  in  this  way.  In  addition  they  generally 

stayed  in  Boston  a  day  or  two  after  the  Court  was  over  to  finish  their 
31 

business. 

At  other  times,  the  advertisement  said,  one  could  contact  any 
of  the  members  at  their  respective  homes,  which  were  named,  on  every 
Monday  until  the  third  Monday  of  the  next  May.  Interested  people  took 
advantage  of  this  offer  and  continued  to  do  so  after  the  May  date 
mentioned.  At  first  no  one  on  the  Committee  lived  in  Boston,  and  as 


29.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45.  One  special  meeting 
was  called  for  in  1792  during  the  time  of  a  smallpox  epidemic.  Wells 
wrote  that  he  had  never  had  the  disease  and,  therefore,  could  not  come 
to  Boston  under  any  circumstances.  However,  if  it  were  absolutely 
necessary  he  would  go  to  Concord  (Wells  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  29,  1792, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  17). 

30.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  pp.  50-52,  Feb.  10,  1785. 

31.  Committee  Report,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 
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time  went  on  it  appeared  that  thi3  fact  was  losing  sales.  Therefore, 

33 

Leonard  Jarvis,  a  Boston  Resident,  was  added  to  the  Committee.  An 
advertisement  made  in  1733  also  informed  those  interested  that  appli¬ 
cations  could  be  made  at  the  home  of  any  of  the  following  Committeemen  - 

Phillips  in  Essex  County,  Wells  in  York,  Jarvis  in  Suffolk,  or  Cony  in 
34 

Lincoln.  Prompt  attention  would  be  given  all  such  requests.  Much 

business  was  done  at  the  members'  homes,  and  people  who  came  there  took 

35 

as  much  as  half  a  day  at  a  time  on  occasion.  It  did  sometimes  happen, 

of  course,  that  the  member  was  not  at  home  when  a  visitor  arrived,  and 

36 

that  led  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  inconvenience.  However, 
the  system  worked  passably  well. 


OFFICE  WORK 

The  Committee  was  faced  with  a  small  amount  of  office  work.  For 
one  thing  plans  had  to  be  drawn.  At  first  the  surveyors,  notably  Putnam 
and  Stone,  did  much  of  this;  later  Osgood  Carleton  did  a  large  part  of 


32.  First  draft  of  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  16,  1786,  Chap.  110  with 
that  resolve. 

33.  Mass.  Resolve,  Kov.  16,  1786,  Chap.  110. 

t 

34.  Advertisement  in  Cumberland  Gazette.  July  3,  10,  17,  1788. 

35.  Committee  Report,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

36.  e.g.  E.  Chaplin  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  1,  1789,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17;  Daniel  Lunt  to  Veils,  Jan.  10,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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it.  There  was  also  3ome  secretarial  work.  Deeds  were  drawn  up, 

reports  made,  letters  written,  a  journal  maintained  for  a  part  of  the 

period,  and  accounts  and  other  necessary  records  kept.  However,  this 

part  of  the  Job  was  not  very  time-consuming.  The  members  wrote  their 

own  letters  and  there  is  little  now  extant  in  the  way  of  minutes  of 

Committee  meetings.  Volume  I  of  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  has  a  diary  of 

Committee  activities  which  goes  through  the  first  Wednesday  and  Thursday 

of  August  1785,  but  stops  at  that  point.  A  notation  in  the  books  states 

that  one  of  the  Committee  had  been  instructed  to  "methodize  the  journals 

and  doings"  of  the  Committee,  and  to  write  in  a  book  an  extract  of  these 

doings  plus  the  relevant  General  Court  resolves,  and  deeds  issued  by 

the  Committee,  the  instructions  given  to  the  surveyors,  and  the  contracts 
38 

made  with  them.  A  1786  Committee  report  stated  that  a  man  had  been 

39 

hired  for  about  two  weeks  to  help  in  entering  its  doings.  There  is 

also  a  memorandum  of  matters  discussed  at  one  time  with  the  decisions 

reached  regarding  them,  but  it  is  not  in  the  form  of  an  official 

40 

secretary's  report.  This  memorandum  speaks  of  hiring  a  man  to  help 

37.  Putnam’s  Account  No.  3,  1785-1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1; 
Stones'  account,  June  5,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Osgood  Carleton's 
account,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  2,  Accounts,  1795-1833. 

38.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  65,  Summer  1785. 

39.  Committee  Report,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

40.  Committee  Minutes,  June,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 
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Jarvis  write  up  its  records.  Wells'  account,  exhibited  in  1791,  shoved 

that  he  had  paid  Jarvis  for  recording  deeds  and  for  clerk3  for  helping 

41 

to  make  out  accounts  and  bringing  the  records  up  to  date.  Finally, 

42 

an  individual  member  occasionally  had  some  writing  done  for  him. 


EXPE3SES 

The  Committee  incurred  certain  expenses.  Surveying  took  the 

largest  share  of  the  money  spent,  but  the  Committee  members  also  got 

paid  for  their  work,  and  there  were  some  other  incidental  charges. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  the  Lincoln  County  Committee  was 

granted  a  sum  of  not  over  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  for  carrying  on 

43 

the  work  it  was  directed  to  do  by  the  resolve  of  March  22,  1784.  The 

next  March  the  General  Court  voted  three  hundred  pounds  for  the  com- 
44 

nittee's  use.  This  three  hundred  pounds  did  not  last  until  the  next 

45 

March  and  in  December  six  hundred  pounds  was  granted  after  the 
Committee  reported  to  the  General  Court  that  more  money  would  have  to 
be  forthcoming  if  the  surveyors  and  chainmen  who  had  worked  the  pact 

41.  Wells'  Accounts,  March  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

42.  Cony's  Accounts,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

43.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1784,  Chap.  169. 

44.  Maas.  Resolve,  March  18,  1785,  Chap.  179. 

45.  Mass.  Resolve,  Dec.  1,  1785,  Chap.  148. 
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summer  were  to  bo  paid.  The  following  spring  three  hundred  pounds 
was  voted  for  the  Committee's  U3e,  this  time  at  the  suggestion  of  a 

joint  committee  which  had  examined  the  work  of  the  Land  Committee  and 

47 

found  its  work  progressing  satisfactorily.  Difficulties  arose  in 
finding  thi3  three  hundred  pounds  to  give  to  the  Committee,  and  in  May 

of  1787  a  General  Court  order  was  issued  directing  the  treasurer  to  pay 

48 

the  amounts  needed  out  of  Tax  Number  Five.  Soon  thereafter  Phillips 

took  advantage  of  this  order  by  directing  one  Cooper  to  get  an  order 

for  seventy  pounds  on  William  Foster  and  the  remainder  required  on 
49 

Peter  Carlton.  In  its  report  in  July  1787,  the  Committee  stated  some 

of  the  money  that  had  been  appropriated  to  its  use  was  in  the  form  of 

50 

drafts  on  taxes  that  were  hard  for  the  collectors  to  collect. 

Proceeds  from  land  sales  were  also  used  to  meet  the  bills.  In 

July,  1786,  a  resolve  was  passed  as  a  result  of  a  Committee's  report 

51 

setting  forth  its  financial  plight.  Thi3  resolve  empowered  the 
Committee  to  sell  land  up  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  pounds  for  specie 


46.  Statement  of  Cosmittee,  Nov.  30,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Dec.  1,  1785,  Chap.  149, 

47.  Maas.  Resolve,  March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

48.  Mass.  Senate  Document  650,  May  3,  1787. 

49.  Phillips  to  Margaret  Phillips,  May  26,  1787,  Chamberlain 
Coll.  (Boston  Public  Library). 

50.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48, 

51.  Report  of  Committee,  June  10,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 
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to  finance  its  work.  As  the  Committee  considered  this  act  it  proposed 

to  require  partial  payment  in  specie  for  land  sold  until  six  hundred 

pounds  in  specie  had  been  received,  unless  a  chance  presented  itself 

53 

to  sell  some  for  specie  only  to  that  amount.  At  another  time  the 

Committee  authorized  a  surveyor  to  collect  as  payment  for  his  services 

the  five  dollar  payments  the  settlers  in  a  certain  area  owed  to  the 

54 

State  for  their  hundred  acre  plots. 

Payments  were  sometimes  made  in  land  itself  to  those  who  were 

55  56 

willing  to  accept  it,  and  several  were  —  Titcomb,  Williams,  and 
57 

John  Lee,  provider  of  supplies  to  Titcomb,  to  name  three.  If  the  man 
would  not  accept  the  land  offered  or  the  two  parties  could  not  agree  on 
a  price  for  it,  the  Committee  sometimes  promised  to  sell  this  land  for 


52.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 

53.  Committee  minutes,  June  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46; 
Instructions  to  Titcomb  for  laying  out  a  tract  adjoining  Bakerstovn, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

54.  Instructions  to  Titcomb  for  laying  out  a  tract  adjoining 
Bakerstovn,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

55.  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  10,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17 

and  Aug.  8,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52,  Papers  Relating  to  Lands  in  Sandy 
River  Valley  and  Canada  Road,  1786-1828;  Papers  Relating  to  Trespassers, 
1794-1812. 

56.  Ob ad 1 ah  Williams  to  Committee,  June  12,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  8;  "Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795"  Table  16,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49,  p.  22. 

57.  Lee  to  Committee,  April  10,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 

Lee's  Bill  to  Committee,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  "Report  of  Com¬ 
mittee,  June  16,  1795"  Table  15,  p.  20,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 
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cash  and  pay  the  man  the  proceeds  from  it. 

It  was  not  unknown  for  the  Committee  members  to  have  to  borrow 

59 

money  personally  or  advance  their  ovn  to  carry  on  their  work. 

Phillips  once  wrote  about  trying  to  get  inexpensive  private  credit  as 

60 

the  best  way  to  get  some  needed  money  and  Cony  suggested  to  Jarvis 

when  a  payment  was  due  Titcomb  some  years  later,  that  if  the  Committee 

had  no  money  it  might  be  well  for  it  to  borrow  some  to  be  repaid  from 
61 

land  sales.  The  order  of  May  1737  authorized  the  Committee  to 

62 

charge  interest  for  money  it  had  borrowed  for  its  work. 

From  time  to  time  the  General  Court  instructed  the  Committee  to 

lay  its  accounts  before  the  General  Court  for  inspection.  At  such  times, 

a  Court  committee  was  named  to  carry  out  the  examination.  Favorable 

reports  were  returned  in  all  cases,  and  the  General  Court  itself  dis- 

63 

charged  the  Committee  of  the  sums  it  had  received  as  State  agents. 

Included  in  the  sums  paid  out  for  the  work  of  the  1781  Committee 
were  payments  for  their  investigation  of  the  Bakerstown  Claim.  Part 


58.  e.g.  Jarvis  to  Titcomb,  June  13,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17;  Jarvis  to  Wells  ,  Oct.  17,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

59.  e.g.  Committee  Report,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200;  Committee  Report,  June  10,  1786,  vith  Mass. 
Resolve,  July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 

60.  Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

61.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  28,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

62.  Mass.  Senate  Document  650,  May  3,  1787. 

63.  e.g.  1-lass.  Resolves,  March  10,  1791,  Chap.  136,  and 
June  25,  1794,  Chap.  89. 
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of  this  went  to  Coned ttee  members  for  their  presence  at  various 
64 

meetings. 

Among  the  item3  included  in  the  Lincoln  County  Committee  report 

of  November,  1735  was  a  remark  that  as  yet  the  Committee  members  had 

65 

received  nothing  for  their  services  or  expenses.  The  next  March  the 

Court  accepted  the  accounts  of  Phillips  and  Wells  and  paid  each  man  one 

hundred  fifty  pounds  for  hi3  work  from  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
66 

that  date. 

By  this  time  Dane  had  gone  to  Congress  and  this  resolve  did 

not  take  care  of  him.  Some  time  later,  however,  he  asked  that  he  be 

paid.  This  took  some  time.  His  petition  with  his  account  was  submitted 

to  a  joint  committee  for  consideration.  This  body  noted  that  he  had 

spent  two  years  and  made  considerable  advances  in  the  work,  and 

recommended  that  the  papers  be  turned  over  to  the  Land  Committee  for 

67 

decision  as  to  a  fair  figure  to  pay  him.  This  recommendation  was 

68 

enacted  into  law.  In  November  a  resolve  was  presented  that  would  have 

69 

paid  him,  but  it  was  referred  to  the  next  session  of  the  Court. 

Finally,  in  November,  1789  he  was  granted  one  hundred  ninety  nine 


64.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  11,  1785,  Chap.  47,  and  York  County 
Committee  Statement  with  that  resolve. 

65.  Report  of  Committee,  Nov.  30,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

66.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

67.  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  120. 

68.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  120. 

69.  Mass.  House  Journal,  Nov.  22,  1787. 


70 

pounds,  four  shillings,  and  six  pence  in  specie  in  a  resolve  sponsored 

by  a  joint  committee  that  had  been  given  the  job  of  examining  the  Com- 

71 

mittee’s  accounts  the  previous  March.  Brooks  received  seventy  five 

72 

pound 8  in  March  1737  and  Putnam  was  paid  eighteen  pounds  in  January  1790. 

The  Resolve  of  March,  1788  made  the  pay  of  the  Committee  members 

dependent  on  the  amount  of  land  they  sold;  they  were  authorized  tvo  per 

cent  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  money  they  took  in  for  themselves  and  the 

73 

agents  they  hired. 

In  1791  the  General  Court  allowed  a  total  of  six  hundred  twenty 

seven  pounds  and  ten  shillings  for  payment  of  the  Committee.  One  hundred 

twenty  pounds  was  divided  between  Phillips,  Wells  and  Jarvis  for  their 

part  in  the  management  of  the  land  lottery  and  cne  hundred  fifty  pounds 

each  was  given  to  Phillips  and  Wells,  one  hundred  twenty  seven  pounds 

and  ten  shillings  to  Jarvis,  and  ninety  pounds  each  to  Cony  and  Head  for 

74 

their  regular  committee  work.  In  its  report,  the  Land  Committee  had 
noted  that  it  was  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  just  payment  by  taking  tvo 
per  cent  of  the  amount  received  for  land  as  had  been  provided  by  the 
resolve  of  March,  1788.  Much  of  the  money  received  since  their  payment 


70.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  14,  1763,  Chap*  32* 

71.  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  14,  1788,  Chap.  32. 

72.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  22,  p.  33, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

73.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80.  (All  surveying 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  State). 

74.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  6,  p.  9,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49. 
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made  in  1786  was  for  contracts  made  before  that  date.  Moreover,  many  of 

the  contracts  made  since  1736  had  net  been  completed.  However,  this 

figure  they  named  represented  the  very  least  that  they  could  have  done 

the  job  for,  and  it  was  leas  proportionately  than  the  amount  granted  to 

Brooks  and  Putnam  for  their  work,  and  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  moneys 
75 

received.  Two  tables  in  the  June  1795  Committee  report  list  further 

sums  paid  to  the  members,  specifying  that  they  were  two  per  cent  of  the 

76 

proceeds  from  the  sales.  In  one  case  each  got  four  hundred  nineteen 
pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  four  pence  and  in  the  other  two  hundred 
ninety  one  pounds,  ten  shillings,  and  eleven  pence. 

In  its  report  of  June  1,  1785  the  Committee  said  that  up  to 

77 

that  time  expenses  had  been  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  proceeds. 

In  1791,  the  Committee  stated  that  the  total  cost  of  carrying  on  its 
work  from  October,  1783,  to  the  present  time  had  not  amounted  to  four 

t 

thousand  pounds;  about  half  of  this  had  been  drawn  from  the  treasury, 

78 

chiefly  in  the  form  of  due  bills.  Finally,  in  1795  it  reported 

that  expenses  of  all  kinds  including  the  Committee  members  commissions 

79 

had  not  amounted  to  four  per  cent  of  the  sales  and  contracts. 


75.  Various  Drafts  of  Committee  Report  of  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  1. 

76.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  13,  p.  18  and 
Table  20,  p.  31,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49, 

77.  Report  of  Land  Committee,  June  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Deeds  I,  58-61. 

78.  Report  of  Land  Committee,  March  7,  1791,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  10,  1791,  Chap,  136. 

79.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  pp.  2-3,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  49. 
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JURISDICTION 

During  this  period  the  area  of  jurisdiction  of  the  1783  Committee 

was  increased.  In  March  1783  the  state  land  in  Cumberland  County  was 

80 

placed  under  its  charge.  This  step  was  taken  after  some  petitioners 

for  land  in  Cumberland  County  requested  that  their  petition  be  placed 

81 

before  the  Committee  of  1781.  However,  that  body  had  never  been  em¬ 
powered  to  dispose  of  land  other  than  to  quiet  trespassers  in  certain 
cases,  therefore,  this  was  not  done  but  instead  a  resolve  was  proposed 

creating  an  altogether  new  Committee  to  sell  land  and  deal  with  settlers 

82 

in  that  county.  A  final  change  in  this  proposal,  however,  added  this 

area  to  the  1783  Committee.  However,  the  older  Committee  continued  in 

83 

its  work  of  clarifying  claims  there  for  the  time  being.  Before  long 

84 

a  request  was  made  for  land  in  York,  the  third  and  last  county.  But, 

as  in  the  previous  case  no  committee  was  empowered  to  sell  land  there, 

85 

as  this,  too,  was  added  to  the  1783  Committee, 


80.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1785,  Chap.  Ill, 

81.  Buck  and  Butterfield  to  Committee,  Dec.  20,  1784,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1785,  Chap.  111. 

82.  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1785,  Chap  111. 

83.  Report  of  1781  Committee,  March  20,  1786,  with  Mass. 

Resolve,  March  8,  1787,  Chap.  118. 

84.  Petition  to  General  Court,  March  20,  1788,  Eastern  Lands 

Box  8. 

85.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80.  Confiscated  land  -- 
land  taken  away  from  Tory  sympathizers  by  the  government  --  was  not  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  scope  of  this  grant  of  power.  However,  a  resolve  of 
June  20,  1788,  authorized  the  Committee  to  sell  this  land  in  Cumberland 
and  Lincoln  Counties. 
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INTRA-COMMITTEE  COOPERATION 

On  a  number  of  occasions  during  those  periods  when  the  Commit- 

tee  was  not  in  session,  some  one  of  the  individual  members  was  con- 

tronted  with  a  matter  that  he  felt  should  be  brought  to  the  attention 

of  some  of  the  other  members.  At  such  times  they  voiced  their  thoughts 

to  each  other  by  letter,  and  a  number  of  these  missives  are  still  in 
86 

the  archives.  Once  Cony  became  convinced  that  certain  land  should 

be  surveyed,  but  felt  he  need'  i  concurrence  of  two  of  the  others  before 

87 

having  the  work  done.  On  another  occasion  Jarvis  thought  it  might  be 

a  good  idea  to  place  one  price  on  all  land  being  offered  for  sale 

unless  it  had  some  feature  that  made  it  particularly  desirable,  and 

88 

made  3uch  a  suggestion  to  Phillips. 

As  the  men  carried  out  their  work,  they  sometimes  had  to  call 

on  one  of  their  colleagues  to  do  something  for  them.  Two  incidents 

which  illustrate  this  point  involved  Jarvis  and  Wells.  Wells  had  to 

89 

ask  Jarvis  to  send  him  a  deed,  while  earlier  Jarvis  had  called  upon 
Wells,  then  at  his  home  in  Maine,  to  contact  a  surveyor  about  doing  a 


86.  e.g.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  March  28,  1783,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Phillips  to  Wells,  Feb.  2,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

87.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  Sept,  8,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

83.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
89.  Jarvis  to  Wells,  Aug.  3,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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90 

certain  job.  At  times  illness  prevented  a  member  from  putting  in  an 

appearance  at  a  meeting,  but  invariably  a  willingness  to  readily  accept 

the  decision  of  the  Committee,  whatever  it  might  be,  was  expressed  in 

91 

the  note  telling  of  the  illness. 

There  is  every  indication  that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
worked  very  well  together  throughout  its  history,  with  each  person 
performing  the  errands  others  requested,  and  each  soliciting  the  advice 
of  others  when  necessary  and  giving  full  consideration  to  their  point 
of  view  whenever  it  was  given. 


PERSONNEL 

The  personnel  of  the  Committee  changed  somewhat  as  time  went  on. 

In  the  fall  of  1785  Dane  was  elected  to  serve  the  people  in  Congress, 

92 

and  John  Brooks  took  hie  place  to  work  with  Phillips  and  Wells.  The 

next  year  the  General  Court,  anxious  to  keep  the  work  going  forward  at 

a  swift  pace,  acted  upon  a  suggestion  of  the  Committee  and  added  two 

93 

more  men  to  it,  bringing  the  membership  to  five.  These  were  Putnam, 
who  had  been  made  official  surveyor  of  the  Committee  in  November,  1784, 
and  Leonard  Jarvis.  Before  March,  1788,  however,  two  Committee 

90.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  26,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Bex  17. 

91.  e.g.  Note  on  bottom  of  letter,  Appollos  Hitchcock  to 

Committee,  Sept.  4,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8, 

92.  Mass.  Resolve,  November  30,  1785,  Chap,  124. 

93.  Mass.  Resolve,  November  16,  1736,  Chap.  110. 
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94 

members ,  Brooks  and  Putnam  had  resigned.  Putnam  had  become  actively 

interested  in  the  Ohio  lands  and  wrote  to  the  General  Court  in  October 

of  1737  asking  for  hie  release.  He  asked  to  be  relieved  at  once  but 

did  say  he  would  remain  on  the  Job  for  the  rest  of  the  General  Court 

3es3ion  if  no  one  else  could  be  found  to  replace  him.  The  resolve  of 

Karch  1733,  which  revised  Committee  policy,  also  added  two  members  to 

95 

the  Committee,  again  bringing  the  membership  up  to  five.  These  two 
were  Daniel  Cony  of  Hallowell  and  John  Read  of  Roxbury. 

This  was  an  able  group  '■'f  men. 

Samuel  Phillips,  who  was  thirty -one  at  the  time  of  his  appoint- 

se 

sent,  is  pictured  by  his  biographers  as  a  serious  man  who  was  keenly 

receptive  to  the  call  of  duty.  During  the  Revolution  he  manufactured 

97 

gun  powder  for  the  colonial  cause  and  then  after  Massachusetts  be¬ 
came  a  3tate,  he  served  her  as  a  Senator  in  the  General  Court  for  many 
years,  presiding  over  that  body  for  most  of  them.  He  had  a  definite 
inclination  toward  the  scholarly  side  of  life.  He  was  a  charter  member 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and  was  given  an  LL.D. 

94.  Putnam  to  General  Court,  Oct.  24,  1787,  Mass.  House 
Document  26S4,  Mass.  Resolve,  March  7,  1787,  Chap.  112. 

95.  Hass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

96.  Taylor,  AJfeaolr  of  His  Honor  Samuel  Phillips  LL.D..  P.  11. 

97.  _Ibid.  p.  72. 
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degree  by  Harvard.  His  name  has  been  immortalized  in  Phillips 

Academy  at  Andover  which  was  founded  largely  as  a  result  of  hia  energy 

and  foresight.  Whenever  any  of  his  fellow  townsmen  were  involved  in  a 

land  transaction  he  took  no  deciding  part  in  order  not  to  be  guilty 

99 

of  biased  action  in  their  favor.  Unfortunately,  the  authors  of 
biographical  accounts  have  little  to  say  concerning  his  work  on  the 
Land  Committee. 

Nathan  Dane  was  instrumental  in  drawing  up  the  Ordinance  of  1787 

while  a  member  of  Congress.  Dane,  too,  was  a  servant  of  duty,  and 

contributed  a  large  part  of  his  personal,  fortune  during  his  lifetime 

100 

to  Harvard  for  the  founding  of  its  law  school. 

Nathaniel  Wells  did  not  leave  behind  any  large  memorial  of  con¬ 
temporary  documentary  material  on  his  life  except  that  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  Archives  dealing  with  his  work  for  the  State.  However, 

what  little  there  is  shows  him  in  such  capacities  as  trustee  of  Berwick 
101 

Academy.  He  served  the  land  Committee  faithfully  for  the  duration  of 
its  existence. 

Neither  Brooks  nor  Putnam  remained  long  on  the  Committee,  nor 
did  they  perform  any  conspiciously  outstanding  service  during  their 


98.  David  Tappan,  A  Discourse  Delivered  ...  at  the  Funeral  of 
Hl3  Honor.  Samuel  Phillips  ...  (Boston,  1802),  p.  26. 

99.  e.g.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  March  28,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

100.  Josiah  Quincy,  An  Address  Delivered  at  the  Dedication  of  the 
Dane  Lay  College  in  Harvard  University.  Pel,  23.  1832  (Cambridge,  1832), 
p.  2. 

101.  Copy  of  ^‘imites  cf  Berwick  Academy  Trustees*  Meeting, 

Oct.  31,  1791,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  9,  1793,  Chap.  74. 
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tenure.  However,  both  were  Revolutionary  War  officers.  Putnam  had 

done  an  excellent  job  for  the  Committee  as  its  chief  surveyor  in  1784 

103 

and  1785.  Brooks  was  later  to  serve  the  state  a3  governor. 

Jarvis  lived  in  3ostcn  and  was  therefore  usually  easily 
accessible  to  people  who  came  there  to  talk  about  buying  land.  Con¬ 
sequently,  he  became  very  active  handling  3ales  and  doing  other  neces- 
104 

sary  work. 

Read  remained  on  the  Land  Committee  from  1788  until  its  dis¬ 
solution  in  1801,  and  then  became  one  of  the  two  land  agents  who  took 

105 

over  the  functions  of  the  Committee  at  that  time. 

Cony,  being  a  Lincoln  County  Resident,  put  into  execution  a 

106 

number  of  the  dicisions  made  by  the  Committee.  He  was  a  conscien¬ 
tious  and  hard  working  man  who  va3  a  strong  supporter  of  educational 
facilities  for  hi3  area.  James  North,  the  historian  of  Augusta,  spoke 
very  highly  of  him,  mentioning  his  educational  interests  and  adding 
that  he  had  "vigorous  intellect,  sound  judgment,  quick  perception,  and 
ready  resource,"  and  that  he  was  a  good  leader  who  had  marked  influence 


102.  Articles  on  Brooks  and  Putnam  in  Dictionary  of  American 
Blograchv.  Ill,  79-81  and  XV,  284-285. 

103.  Ibid, 

104.  See  papers  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  S  and  17. 

105.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  19,  1801,  Chap.  46. 

106.  e.g.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  June  1,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18, 
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with  hi3  fellow  men.  He  also  wa3  an  officer  of  the  Revolution,  who 

108 

distinguished  himself  with  his  bravery.  Paying  full  tribute  to 
his  ability  and  acknowledging  the  fact  that  every  man  has  his  peculiar¬ 
ities,  it  would  not  seem  to  be  disrespectful  to  mention  one  of  his  — 
pomposity.  The  story  i3  told  that  once  on  a  walk  on  a  lonely  road  he 
overtook  a  poor  man  and  chatted  jovially  with  him.  However,  as  they 
approached  a  town.  Cony  said  it  was  not  fitting  for  him  to  be  seen  in 
that  man* 3  company  and  asked  him  to  fall  behind.  Thi3  the  man  did, 

but  as  they  went,  he  kept  shouting,  "Be  I  fur  enough  behind  ye,  Judge 

109 

Cony?  Be  1  fur  enough  behind?" 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  period  very  little  personal  criti¬ 
cism  va3  aimed  at  these  men.  One  land  applicant  claimed  that  Wells  was 

110 

unfavorably  biased  in  his  opinion  of  him;  some  of  the  residents  of 

Penobscot  thought  Jarvis*  interpretation  of  state  land  policy  in  their 

case  (in  his  role  as  proprietor,  not  Committee  member)  wa3  altogether 
111 

unreasonable,  and  Henry  Jackson,  agent  for  Knox  in  his  land  ventures 


107.  James  V.  North,  The  History  of  Augusta  (Augusta,  1870), 

p.  £50. 

108.  Cochrane,  History  of  Monmouth  and  Wales  I.  138. 

109.  Ibid,  p.  139. 

110.  Glover  to  Committee,  Jan.  9,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

111.  Report  of  Town  Committee,  1788,  In  George  A.  Wheeler, 
History  of  .Castine.  Penobscot  and  BrocksvlUe.  (Cornwall,  New  York, 
1923),  p.  59. 
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112 

made  a  few  complaints  once  calling  them  a  bunch  of  old  women.  But 
there  was  very  little  more. 

Throughout  the  years  they  had  many  Droblens  to  face,  yet  they 

did  it  effectively  with  due  regard  for  both  the  individual  people  and 

the  State  as  a  whole,  giving  freely  of  their  time  and,  when  necessary, 

113 

advancing  their  own  money. 


112.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Sept.  1,  1791  in  'Jill jam  Bingham^  Maine 
Lands,  1790-1320.  ed.  Allis,  p.  56.  See  also  Jackson  to  Bingham, 

Feb.  10,  1793  in  same  volume,  p.  245.  (He  called  then  dilatory). 

113.  Report  of  Committee,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1786,  Chap.  2X. 


PART  IV 


EXECUTION  OF  THE  LAND  PROGRAM 

Part  Three  presents  an  account  of  the  specific  land  jobs  done  by 
the  General  Court,  the  committees,  the  surveyors,  and  those  who  worked 
with  then. 

From  November  1784  to  March  1788  the  work,  with  few  exceptions, 

was  carried  on  in  conformance  to  the  mode  of  procedure  authorized  by  the 

Committee  of  1783  and  approved  by  the  General  Court.  However,  some 

points,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  trespassing  problem,  had 

not  been  treated  by  this  legislation.  At  first  the  Committee  and  the 

General  Court  gave  various  answers  to  the  questions  that  these  points 

presented.  However,  within  two  years  they  had  decided  upon  an  answer 

that  was  usually  given  thereafter  whenever  those  given  situations 

occurred.  Finally,  on  March  26,  1788  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve 

which  refined  the  land  policy  and  served  as  a  basis  for  the  future  work 

I 

of  the  Committee, 

Several  things  happened  to  intluence  people's  thinking  about  the 

public  lands  at  this  time.  Bad  times  economically  speaking,  highlighted 

2 

by  Shays's  Rebellion,  had  resulted  in  a  decreased  demand  for  land,  and 

1.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

2.  Committee  Report,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48 
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the  land  lottery,  described  later,  had  been  a  disappointing  failure. 

Meanwhile  some  of  the  residents  of  Maine  were  agitating  for  separate 

4 

statehood.  The  consequences  vero  a  desire  to  cake  changes  in  lmd 
procedure  and  a  wish  to  take  steps  to  draw  Maine  closer  to  the  mother 
3tate. 

The  fall  of  1787  saw  the  land  question  receive  a  considerable 

amount  of  attention  from  the  state  legislators.  There  is  an  indication 

that  a  petition  regarding  these  matters  wa3  submitted  by  residents  of 
5  6 

Lincoln  County.  Rough  drafts  for  new  resolves  were  drawn  up  and  & 

7 

committee  was  chosen  to  decide  how  best  to  expedite  land  matters. 

November  24  was  a  particularly  busy  day.  The  Land  Committee  made  a 

report  telling  of  problems  standing  in  the  way  of  its  making  some 

8 

particular  land  sales  among  other  things,  a  Senate  resolve  dealing 
with  these  problems  was  referred  to  the  next  session  by  the  House,  the 
House  chose  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  discharging  the 
Land  Committee,  thi3  House  committee  recommended  that  the  Land  Committee 


3.  Undated  Committee  Report,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  16.  The 
Committee  thought  the  State  had  done  well  but  actual  sales  were  way 
below  expectation. 

4.  Maine .  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  I,  107-123. 

5.  Jarvis  to  Titcomb,  Oct,  15,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

6.  Rough  draft  of  resolve,  Oct.  1737,  unpassod  Resolve,  Nov.  22, 
1787,  both  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

7.  Journal  of  the  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  Nov.  21,  1787. 

8.  Report  of  Committee,  Nov.  24,  1787,  Mass.  Archives,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  48. 
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be  dishcarged,  and  the  House  voted  that  the  subject  "subside." 

this  vas  done  in  the  same  da7  but  perhaps  not  in  that  order.  In 

December  Putnam  wrote  that  he  thought  the  members  were  going  to 
10 

resign. 

Despite  the  talking  little  vas  actually  done  that  winter  except 

11 

that  Putnam  did  resign  in  October.  However,  in  February  Governor 

Hancock  reminded  the  General  Court  of  the  State's  huge  debt  and  stated 

12 

that  one  of  the  best  sources  of  money  vas  the  public  lands.  On  March 

26,  1788  a  resolve  was  passed  which  both  revised  Committee  procedure  and 

13 

made  provisions  for  features  desired  by  the  people  of  Maine.  this 
resolve,  clarified  in  one  or  two  particulars  by  subsequent  General 
Court  action,  laid  down  the  rules  followed  by  the  Committee  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  period.  These  rules  will  be  discussed  individually  at 
the  proper  place  in  this  paper. 


9.  Journal,  Mass.  House  of  Representatives,  1780  to  date 
(Ma3s.  Archives),  Nov.  24,  1787. 

10.  Putnam  to  Knox,  Dec.  11,  1737;  Knox  Papers  LI. 

11.  Putnam  to  General  Court,  Cct.  24,  1787,  Mas3.  House 
Document  2654. 

12.  Hancock's  message  to  the  General  Court,  Feb.  27,  1763  in 
Boston  Gazette.  March  3,  1783. 

13.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1738,  Chap.  80. 


CHAPTER  IV 


SURVEYING 

At  this  tine  land  vas  an  important  iten  of  wealth.  The  economy 
of  the  country  was  predominantly  agricultural  and  land  ownership  vas 
its  base.  Under  such  conditions  the  surveyor  played  a  leading  role. 

The  Committees  which  handled  land  affairs  for  the  State  in  the 
District  of  Maine  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  surveyors  and 
the  job  of  surveying.  In  order  to  clarify  the  status  of  land  titles 
and  keep  then  from  returning  to  a  state  of  confusion,  lines  had  to  be 
run  which  were  accurate.  To  best  sell  land,  in  most  cases,  the  State 
had  to  have  plots  laid  out  for  immediate  conveyance  to  the  customer. 

The  emphasis  that  customers  placed  on  surveying  is  shown  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statements  made  at  that  time.  When  Knox  and  Duer  advised  their 
agents,  Jackson  and  Flint,  as  to  the  kind  of  land  they  should  look  for 
when  deciding  what  to  buy,  they  told  them  to  not  only  give  attention 
to  its  location  but  also  to  consider  whether  it  was  surveyed  —  all 

other  things  being  equal,  they  were  to  give  preference  to  towns  act- 

1 

ually  surveyed  and  next  to  Navigation  and  settlements.  Later  on 
Leval  and  LaRoche,  who  had  bought  land  from  Knox  and  Duer,  informed 
the  latter  that  a  survey  was  of  the  greatest  importance;  on  its 

2 

"celerity  and  accuracy"  depended  the  whole  success  of  the  business. 

1.  Knox  and  Duer  to  Jackson  and  Flint,  June  2,  1791,  William 
Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  45 

2.  Leval  and  LaRoche  to  Knox  and  Duer,  Dec.  4,  1791,  ibid.,  p.  122. 
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This  chapter  will  discuss  surveying  policy,  the  procurement  of 
surveyors  and  the  supplies  and  services  they  needed,  the  surveyors'  work, 
their  contacts  with  the  Committee,  and  the  methods  used  by  the  Committee 
to  pay  then. 

POLICY 

General  surveying  policy  was  set  up  at  an  early  date  a3  has 
3 

been  seen.  This  policy  called  for  the  land  which  the  Committee  pre¬ 
pared  to  be  placed  on  the  market  to  be  surveyed  by  men  appointed  by 
the  Committee.  These  men  were  to  be  under  oath  to  do  an  honest 
impartial  job.  When  he  had  finished,  the  surveyor  was  to  return  a 
plan  of  the  survey  along  with  a  report  £31  the  land  concerned  to  the 
Committee's  files. 

As  the  Committee  laid  out  townships  for  sale,  it  appointed  sur¬ 
veyors  a3  directed.  But  on  occasion  land  was  also  granted  or  3old 
which  had  been  applied  for  before  it  was  laid  out.  For  instance, 

islands  off  the  coast  were  sold  to  two  different  people  on  October  26, 

4 

1784  by  resolve  of  the  General  Court,  a  tract  of  land  was  granted  to 

Jonathan  Eddy  and  other  Nova  Scotians,  who  had  sided  with  the  American 

5 

cause  during  the  war,  a  township  was  sold  to  Edward  Smith  and  other 

3.  See  earlier,  pp.  31-33.  Chap.  II  • 

4.  Mass.  Resolves,  Oct.  26,  1784,  Chap.  22  and  Chap.  23. 

E.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  70. 
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settlors  on  that  tract,  and  the  proprietors  of  Tyng's  Township  were 

given  a  town  to  replace  one  formerly  granted  theta  but  found  to  be  in 

7 

New  Hampshire.  In  most  of  these  cases,  too,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  survey  should  be  made  by  sen  under  the  direction  of  the  Land 
Committee. 

As  a  result,  the  Committee  felt  it  was  to  sell  no  land  at  all 

until  it  had  been  surveyed  and  inspected  by  a  man  of  its  own  choosing 

8 

unless  specifically  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  General  Court.  However, 

exceptions  were  sometimes  made.  Phillips  once  mentioned  to  Jarvis  that 

on  several  occasions  the  General  Court  had  waived  thi3  rule  when  an 

9 

account  of  the  particulars  of  the  case  was  presented  to  it.  One  such 

exception  involved  Mt.  Desert  Island.  The  Committee  had  a  chance  to 

sell  a  half  of  that  island,  which  had  already  been  surveyed  by  someone 

other  than  a  man  appointed  by  it  and  it  thought  that  another  survey  would 

not  be  necessary.  It  therefore  informed  the  General  Court  of  the  parti- 

10 

culars  and  asked  for  instructions.  In  answer,  the  General  Court 
empowered  the  Committee  to  3©11  this  land  without  a  resurvey  in  a  resolve 


6.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  30,  1735,  Chap.  126. 

7,  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  7,  1785,  Chap.  39. 

9,  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct,  23,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Report  of  Committee,  Nov.  24,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  43,  Reports, 
1786-1795, 

9.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1737,  Eastern  lands.  Box  17. 

10.  Committee  to  General  Court,  Nov.  16,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  21,  1785,  Chap.  77, 
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which  applied  to  this  specific  case  only. 

Also,  certain  islands  were  not  considered  valuable  enough  to 

warrant  a  thorough  survey.  Rather,  the  surveyor  was  told  to  give  only 

12 

their  bearings  and  distances. 

Once  a  project  had  been  decided  upon,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  to  find  a  nan  to  do  the  job  and  to  issue  him  instructions 
telling  him  vhat  he  was  to  do  and  how  he  was  to  go  about  doing  it. 

These  instructions  varied  with  the  job,  but  depending  on  the  circum¬ 
stances,  they  included  such  things  as  the  location  of  the  tract  in 
question,  the  starting  point  of  the  survey,  the  method  with  which  the 
lines  were  to  be  run,  the  way  in  which  they  were  to  be  marked,  pro¬ 
visions  for  food  and  pay,  treatment  of  the  settlers,  directions  for 

special  tasks,  and  other  items  that  the  surveyor  would  need  to  know 

13 

to  carry  out  the  project.  This  generally  worked  out  very  well,  as 
the  Committee  was  in  a  position  to  have  all  the  facts  and  see  things  in 
an  overall  view.  Perhaps  one  of  the  few  mistakes  made  by  the  Committee 
in  this  phase  of  its  work  was  in  connection  with  the  survey  of  the 
Waldo  Patent.  Putnam  wrote  to  Bingham  that  he  considered  it  one  of 
best  surveys  ever  made  and  if  there  wa3  any  mistake  in  running  the  west 

11.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  21,  1785,  Chap.  77. 

12.  Instructions  to  Stone  to  survey  Waldo  Patent  and  adjoining 
lands,  June  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

13.  e.g.  Ibid;  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17;  Cony~£o" Ballard,  Sept,  6,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18, 
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line  it  lay  in  picking  the  course  cl'  ’hiscongus  River  as  directory  for 

14 

determining  that  vest  line  into  the  country. 

Once  the  lines  vore  run,  it  was  extremely  important  that  they 
should  remain  permanent  and  easy  to  find.  For  this  reason  the  Committee 

gave  surveyors  careful  directions  about  marking  them.  An  example  of  this 

is  found  in  the  instructions  given  to  Ephraim  Ballard  in  1793  in  which 

15 

he  was  told  the  lines  vers  to  be  plainly  marked.  When  he  made  his 

report  he  described  his  method  of  doing  this  marking.  The  trees  were 

"well  spotted  and  generally  every  eighty  rods  there  £vasj  a  tree  marked 

thus  with  a  marking  iron,  and  the  comers  were  well  marked  and 
16 

numbered."  Stone's  instructions  for  running  town  lines  in  1786  shed 

some  additional  light  on  the  method  of  marking.  He  was  to  locate  the 

linos  by  spotting  trees,  setting  up  posts,  or  making  rock  piles.  At  the 

end  of  each  mile  he  was  to  brand  a  tree  with  a  number  indicating  its 

distance  from  the  comer  of  the  town.  The  comer  posts  of  each  town 

17 

were  to  be  branded  with  respective  town  numbers  of  each  side. 

The  plans  returned  by  the  surveyors  were  used  in  several  ways. 
With  them  the  Committee  ■embers  could  give  surveyors  exact  points  to 


14.  Putnam  to  Knox,  Dec.  11,  1787,  Knox  Papers,  Vol.  LI* 

15.  Cony  to  Ballard,  Sept,  6,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

16.  Ballard's  account  of  his  survey,  Nov.  12,  1793,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  18, 


17.  Instructions  to  Stone,  June,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13 


18 

use  in  making  future  surveys.  Landholders  referred  to  then  sometimes. 

For  example,  the  proprietors  vho  owned  six  towns  east  cf  the  Penobscot 

had  voted  to  lay  cut  another  division  of  lots  and  in  order  to  do  this, 

they  had  to  be  sure  of  the  exact  location  of  the  outside  lines  of  those 

townships.  Therefore,  Bailey  Bartlett,  one  of  the  proprietors  vho  was 

in  Boston  at  the  tine,  wa3  directed  to  check  these  outlines  in  the 

19 

secretary's  office. 

Occasionally ,  there  were  complaints  about  these  Committee  spon¬ 
sored  plans.  Now  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  many  of  these 
complaints  were  Justified  but  they  are  put  here  to  give  an  insight  into 
the  situation.  Host  frequently  the  charge  nade  was  that  the  lines  were 
in  the  wrong  place.  Several  of  these  complaints  were  aimed  at  Titconb. 
For  example,  the  people  of  Tyngstovn  reported  that  he  had  laid  out  some 
of  their  land  in  a  neighboring  town  by  mistake,  apparently  because  the 

lines  of  the  other  town  had  not  been  run  at  the  time  their  survey  was 
20 

made.  Another  survey  proved  that  this  wa3  the  case  and  the  deficiency 

21 

was  made  up  by  a  General  Court  Resolve.  However,  these  mistakes  cannot 
necessarily  be  used  to  level  a  charge  of  incompetance  at  him.  He  did  a 


18.  e.g.  Cony' 3  instructions  to  Ballard  and  Veston,  April  20, 
1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  33. 

19.  Enoch  Bartlett  .o  Bailey  Bartlett,  Jan.  12,  1788,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 

20.  Bancroft  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1790,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  52. 

21.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  28,  1793,  Chap.  195. 
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very  large  part  of  the  vork  in  the  District  and  had  a  correspondingly 

large  number  of  chances  to  err.  Jordan  va3  another  nan  vho  vas  thought 

to  have  made  incorrect  surveys.  The  people  of  two  tovns  in  Curd) er land 

County  clained  he  had  laid  out  part  of  their  tovns  in  their  neighbor's 

property,  saying  he  apparently  had  mistaken  a  clearly  defined  line 

lying  within  their  neighbor's  town  for  it3  boundary  line,  which  vas  not 
22 

well  marked.  Indeed  Jordan  did  the  initial  surveying  in  Tyngstovn  and 

23 

Titcomb  vas  told  he  could  use  his  vork  if  he  thought  it  vas  all  right. 

It  is  possible  his  influence  vas  responsible  for  the  error  there  —  it 
vas  the  same  kind. 

Sometimes  the  plan  submitted  did  not  appear  to  exactly  show  the 

amount  of  land  that  vas  reported  to  be  in  the  tract.  Jarvis  once 

questioned  one  of  Titcomb's  returns  saying  one  line  should  be  longer 
24 

than  it  vas.  On  the  other  hand,  Titcomb  complained  that  Ballard's 

report  on  the  tovn  he  bought  contained  more  land  than  could  be  included 

25 

within  the  lines  he  gave.  Osgood  Carleton  reported  that  a  certain 
plan  appeared  to  show  seven  less  acres  than  the  surveyor  said  vas  there. 
This  apparent  discrepancy,  he  said,  might  have  been  caused  by  a 


22.  Committee  to  John  Levi3,  June  27,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

23.  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

24.  Jarvis  to  Veils,  Aug.  3,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

25.  Titcomb  to  Phillips  or  Jarvi3,  Jan.  17,  1791,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 
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shrinkage  of  the  paper  cn  which  the  r.ap  was  made.  Or,  of  course, 

26 

one  of  the  lines  might  not  have  lain  exactly  a3  stated. 

Stone  va3  accused  of  a  slightly  different  error.  It  was  he  who 

surveyed  Islesborough,  and  the  residents  later  complained  that  his  was 

the  only  one  of  several  surveys  that  had  been  made  that  placed  their 

island  within  three  miles  of  the  mainland  —  determining  whether  or  not 

it  was  part  of  the  Valdo  Patent.  These  complainants  stated  it  va3  heard 

27 

that  Stone  used  a  certain  plan,  that  wa3  considered  incorrect.  Titcomb 

also  made  a  clerical  error  on  one  occasion,  assigning  a  man  to  a  lot 

28 

other  than  the  one  he  lived  on. 

However,  despite  those  few  complaints,  Committee  controlled  sur¬ 
veys  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency  of  the  land  program. 

The  surveyor  was  relied  upon  to  provide  those  responsible  for 

selling  the  land  with  a  description  of  the  land,  undoubtedly  to  enable 

29 

them  to  decide  upon  a  fair  price  for  the  various  tracts.  The  very 
first  post-war  resolve  instructing  a  committee  to  lay  out  townships  had 


26.  Note  from  Osgood  Carleton,  March  6,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  9. 

27.  Petition  of  Islesborough  to  General  Court,  Oct.  22,  1788 
in  John  P.  Farrow,  History  of  Islesborough.  Maine.  (Bangor,  1893), 
pp.  36-37. 

28.  Undated  memo,  dispute  between  Eddy  and  Oliver,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  13. 

29.  e.g,  Samuel  Dutton  to  Committee,  Feb.  7,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17,  (concerns  application  of  General  Thompson);  unsigned  letter  to 
Titcomb,  no  date,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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this  stipulation  requiring  reports  incorporated  within  It,  and  it 

30 

continued  to  be  the  standard  procedure. 

A  list  of  the  things  they  were  to  report  in  the  way  of  supple¬ 
mentary  information  gives  a  clear  idea  of  just  what  it  was  that  people 
moving  into  this  wilderness  area  would  be  interested  in.  These  were 
the  quality  of  the  land,  its  topography,  streams,  elevation  and  similar 
features,  the  kind  of  growth  found  upon  it,  and  its  distance  from  a 
landing  or  the  nearest  settlement.  Sometimes  their  instructions  from 
the  Committee  directed  them  to  report  the  mill  sites.  On  one  occasion, 
at  least,  the  Committee  told  a  man  who  was  sent  to  view  an  island  to 

determine  its  value,  to  report  on  the  harbors  and  the  possibilities 
31 

for  fishing.  However,  the  resolve  of  March  26,  1788  stated  that  such 

a  minute  description  of  the  land  need  not  be  made  if  the  Committee  felt 

32 

the  benefits  to  be  derived  were  not  worth  the  expense.  If  there  was 
anything  of  particular  interest  in  the  area  in  which  they  were  working, 
they  were  told  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  it  —  for  example,  trees  for 
masts.  As  it  became  the  practice  to  give  trespassers  a  certain  amount 
of  land,  surveyors  were  directed  to  include  in  their  report  the  names 

30.  Ka38.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99;  aee  also  Wells  and 
Cony  to  Titcomb  and  Weston,  Sept.  7,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13,  and 
Wells  to  Simon  Frye,  Oct.  10,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

31.  Instructions  to  John  Bernard,  Nov.  29,  1784,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  14. 

32.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1733,  Chap.  80. 
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of  the  squatters  and  the  dates  on  which  they  settled  there. 

4 

Of  course,  surveyors  sometimes  made  errors  in  these  reports,  too, 

Peters  was  involved  in  such  a  case  after  having  made  a  survey  of  Deer 

Isle.  Dissatisfied,  some  of  the  islanders  had  asked  him  back  for  a 

second  look.  As  a  result  of  this  inspection  he  decided  his  previous 

report  had  stated  the  land  was  more  valuable  than  it  actually  was,  and 

made  out  a  certificate  to  this  effect.  He  also  stated  he  might  have 

been  incorrect  in  his  statements  regarding  the  number  of  settlers  on  the 

island;  he  had  gotten  his  information  from  only  one  man,  and  it  might 

34 

have  been  wrong.  A  report  made  by  Ballard  was  also  criticized. 

Titcomb,  who  bought  the  town  in  question,  said  the  report  Included  more 

people  as  settlers  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres  than  actually  had  that 
35 

right.  According  to  one  of  the  men  who  travelled  through  Maine,  the 

36 

surveyor  of  the  Bingham  tract  grossly  misrepresented  its  true  value. 
However,  it  would  seem  that  this  might  be  just  some  rumor  he  had  heard 
as  the  agreement  was  completed  before  the  survey  was  made.  Nor  can  it 
be  said  that  the  surveyors  gave  the  Committee  a  glowing  account  of  tha 


33.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Jonathan  Stone,  June,  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13. 

34.  Certificate  of  Peters  to  Committee,  June  15,  1787,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap,  69. 

35.  Titcomb  to  Phillips  or  Jarvis,  Jan.  17,  1791,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17* 

36.  Edward  Augustus  Kendall,  Travels  Through  the  Northern 
Parts  of  the  United  States. .. 1807  and  1808,  3  vols. ,  (New  York,  1809), 
III,  71. 
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tract  —  one  of  then  stated  that  had  the  purchasers  known  one-thousandth 

part  of  the  value  of  the  land  "as  I  did"  they  would  have  grasped  at  any 

37 

opportunity  to  be  freed  fron  their  contract. 

There  va3  once  a  case  of  a  surveyor  having  difficulty  in  pre¬ 
serving  his  records  while  on  his  tour.  His  clothes  were  so  vet  during  a 

rainy  spell  that  even  wrapping  hi 3  papers  in  birch  bark  hardly  kept  then 
38 

dry. 

As  mentioned  before  the  surveyor  and  his  chainmen  were  to  work 
39 

under  oath.  Sometimes  instructions  specified  that  the  chainxon  should 

40 

be  disinterested.  The  instructions  to  Jordan  to  survey  two  towns  in 

Cumberland  County  in  1786  have  on  then  a  statement  by  a  Justice  of  the 

peace  to  the  effect  that  Jordan  and  his  men  swore  they  were  in  no  way 

interested  in  the  town  as  proprietors,  a  statement  which  was  not  actual- 

41 

ly  required  by  the  instructions.  One  Job  given  Titcomb  was  that  of 
surveying  all  the  land  belonging  to  the  State  in  a  certain  sector,  if 
there  va3  any  there.  This  was  in  a  more  or  less  settled  section  with 
various  claims  adjoining  it,  and  he  was  specifically  told  in  his 


37.  Weston  to  Committee,  April  24,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

38.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III,"  in  William  Bingham^ 
Maine  Lands.  1790-1820.  ed.  Allis,  p.  225. 

39.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

40.  e.g.  Cony  to  Titcomb,  July  1,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

41.  Instructions  to  Jno.  Jordine  (sic)  Aug.  3,  1785,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13. 
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9  2 

instructions  to  be  careful  in  making  his  choice  of  chairmen. 

It  v.&3  generally  stated  that  those  people  should  be  sworn  before 

entering  upon  the  Job,  but  in  some  cases  the  oaths  were  actually  made 

43 

after  the  Job  va3  dene.  One  r.an  had  to  make  a  two  days*  Journey  to 

get  to  a  Justice  of  the  peace  in  order  to  make  an  oath,  and  for  this 

44 

time  he  received  twelve  shillings. 

Following  is  a  sample  of  chairman's  oath.  Sworn  to  in  Winthrop 
in  March,  1736,  it  reads: 

Winthrop,  March  27,  1786 

You,  Joel  Chancier  and  Daniel  Wing  solemnly  swear  that  as 
Chainbearers  in  laying  out  a  township  for  the  representatives  of 
Captain  William  Tyng  you  will  faithfully  discharge  your  duty 
according  to  the  best  of  your  Judgment  so  help  you  God. 

Gwom  to  before  me 


45 

Robert  Page,  Justice  Peace 


42.  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  10,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

43.  e.g.  Chairmen's  Oath,  (Elisha  Gray),  Nov.  16,  1790, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  9;  Chairmen's  Oath  (Levi  Richardson  and  Seth  Jewell 
Foster),  Jan.  21,  1790,  Eestem  Lands,  Box  9. 

44.  Account,  Titcomb  to  Simeon  Barrett,  Kay  22,  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1. 

45.  Chainman'3  Oath,  (Joel  Chandler  and  Daniel  Wing),  March  27, 
1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  9. 
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PROCURING  SURVEYORS 

The  resolve  of  March  22,  1734  laid  the  job  of  securing  quali- 

46 

fied  men  to  do  this  surveying  work  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Committee. 

In  1784,  the  first  year  of  it3  operations,  this  Committee  had 

some  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  person  to  do  this  work,  which  this 

particular  year  was  primarily  laying  out  townships  in  the  Pas3anaquoddy 

47 

area.  Although  there  was  at  least  one  offer,  a  qualified  man  who  would 

work  for  a  sun  considered  reasonable  by  the  Committee  did  not  imnedi- 
43 

ately  appear.  In  June,  however,  this  body  did  hire  a  resident  of  a 

town  not  far  from  either  Boston  or  the  hone  of  Phillips  and  Dane, 

3amaba3  Dodge  of  Ipswich,  to  survey  a  tract  on  the  east  side  of  the 

49 

Penobscot  River.  In  July  it  contacted  Rufus  Putnan  of  Rutland  and 

50 

made  an  agreement  with  him. 

Putnam  continued  to  be  closely  connected  with  this  work  until 
interests  in  the  Ohio  Company  took  him  to  that  country,  compelling  him 
to  resign  in  1787.  During  most  of  this  time  he  was  on  the  Land  Commit¬ 
tee,  first  only  as  a  special  member  with  duties  pertaining  to  surveying, 


46.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1784,  Chap.  169. 

47.  Vm.  Turner  to  Committee,  June  4,  1784,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

48.  Committee  Report,  Oct.  13,  1784,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  11, 
1784,  Chap.  84,  (speaks  only  of  Putnan  and  stated  they  could  find  no 
other  dependable  surveyor  at  a  reasonable  price) • 

49.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  36,  June  15,  1784. 

50.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  42-43,  July  23,  1784. 
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51 

arid  then  during  the  last  of  his  connection,  as  a  full-fledged  member. 

As  time  vent  on  other  surveyors  were  needed  and  the  Committee 

% 

learned  of  suitable  men  in  various  ways. 

Samuel  Titcomb,  a  member  of  a  family  that  dealt  extensively  in 
52 

lands,  was  one  of  the  first  of  these  to  be  emnleyed,  going  with  Putnam 

53 

in  1785  to  assist  him  in  hi3  work.  Just  how  he  first  came  to  the 


attention  of  the  Committee  is  uncertain.  However,  he  va3  a  native  of 

Wells  and  as  such  a  fellow  townsman  of  Nathaniel  Wells  of  the  Committee. 

54 

Very  possibly  Titcomb,  who  called  himself  "geographer”  on  his  deeds, 

either  applied  to  Wells  or  was  known  to  Wells  and  asked  by  him  to  go 

into  this  service.  In  1786  Titcomb  wrote  to  Wells  answering  a  letter 

in  which  he  said  the  latter  had  given  him  "every  encouragement  in 

£his]  power  to  stimulate  my  engaging  in  the  service"  of  the  state.  His 

55 

answer,  he  said,  was  to  repeat  his  terms  which  he  had  proposed  before* 
Some  of  the  other  surveyors  were  also  Maine  men  who  were  known 
by  the  Committee  members  who  lived  in  the  District.  Quite  possibly 


51.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  55,  1784,  Chap.  45}  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  16,  1736,  Chap.  110. 

52.  Ernest  George  Walker,  Enbden  Town  of  Yore  (Skovhegan, 
Maine,  1929),  p.  5. 

53.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  58,  May  30,  1785. 

54.  Walker,  Embden  Town  of  Yore,  p.  5. 

55.  Titcomb  to  Wells,  Kay  8,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52* 
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Frye  vas  such  a  one.  Wells  was  commissioned  to  find  a  nan  to  survey  a 

56 

town  for  Enoch  Adams  and  Company  and  he  chose  Frye  for  the  job.  An¬ 
other  was  Samuel  Weston,  who  had  done  surveying  for  the  Plymouth  Company. 
His  father,  one  of  the  very  first  settlers  in  Skowhegan  area,  had  come 
from  Concord,  Massachusetts  to  this  area  in  1771  and  built  a  cabin 
there.  His  mother's  reputation  has  also  come  to  us  —  local  tradition 

held  that  she  vas  the  "handsomest  girl  that  stepped  into  Concord 
57 

meeting  house."  Samuel  rose  to  be  an  important  person  in  his  region 

before  he  died.  Cony  knew  about  him  and  informed  the  Committee  that  he 

58 

would  be  available. 

In  the  1790' a  the  Committee  had  the  task  of  getting  a  large 

tract  of  a  million  acres  or  more  surveyed.  This  land  lay  in  the  far 

reaches  of  the  State  along  the  Canadian  Border,  and  no  one  vas  anxious 

to  undertake  the  job.  Finally,  it  prevailed  upon  Park  Holland,  an 

influential  member  of  the  General  Court  and  a  highly  esteemed  and  veil 

59 

informed  man  vho  had  served  under  Putnam  in  1784  to  do  the  work. 


56.  Wells  to  Simon  Frye,  Oct.  10,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Jarvis  to  Wells  -[no  addressee  named  but  it  is  certainly  he^,  Oct.  17, 
1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17;  Vella  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  18,  1787,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 

57.  Walker,  Embden  Tovn  of  Yore,  p.  7. 

58.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  8,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

59.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  2,  1795,  William  Bingham's  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  259-260;  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III"  and 
"Part  II"  in  William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  217  and  207, 
respectively. 
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In  some  cases  the  surveyor  on  the  job  recommended  people.  Two  at 
least  were  men  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  by  Putnam  him¬ 
self.  While  he  was  in  Maine  he  learned  of  John  Peters  of  Bluehill,  who 

60 

had  done  surveying  in  those  parts.  Henry  Jackson  later  wrote  that 

Peters  was  a  man  of  education,  principle  and  honor  and  the  best  and 

61 

most  accurate  surveyor  available  in  those  parts.  Putnam  also  was 

responsible  for  the  appointment  of  Jonathan  Stone  of  Brookfield,  a 

62 

town  not  far  from  Rutland.  Surveyors  were  appointed  in  various  ways. 

Many  of  them  were  chosen  by  action  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole.  At 

other  times  the  Committee  commissioned  one  or  two  of  its  members,  often 

one  of  the  Maine  residents  to  find  someone  for  the  job,  come  to  an 

63 

agreement  with  the  man,  and  give  him  the  necessary  directions. 
Occasionally,  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Committee  found  it  impossible 
to  do  the  work,  and  asked  some  other  person  to  do  it  for  him.  Once 
Titcomb  was  notified  of  hi3  appointment  at  a  time  when  his  health  did 
not  permit  his  doing  the  job.  However,  the  buyer  of  the  land,  who 
brought  notice  of  his  appointment  to  Titcomb,  did  not  want  to  wait  any 
longer  for  a  survey.  Therefore,  Titcomb  asked  another  man,  whom  he 


60.  Putnam  to  Committee,  Juno  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

61.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  May  26,  1793;  William  Bingham1 s  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  276. 

62.  Phillips  and  Wells  to  Stone,  March  25,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Putnam  to  Committee,  March  28,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

63.  e.g.  Jarvis  to  Wells,  Oct.  17,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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considered  capable,  to  substitute  for  him.  lie  then  reported  hi3  action 

to  the  Committee,  saying  that  he  would  be  responsible  for  any  damage  that 

64 

the  State  night  suffer  as  a  result  of  it.  Frye  once  went  into  tfct 

woods  on  a  surveying  trip  and  found  that  his  glasses  made  it  difficult 

for  bin  to  carry  out  that  function.  To  meet  this  problen  he  got  another 

nan  to  do  these  duties  under  his  supervision,  checking  his  readings  from 
65 

tine  to  tine. 

In  sone  cases  the  surveyors  and  the  Ccnnitteo  members  involved 

66 

discussed  the  Jobs  to  be  done  before  a  contract  was  made  between  them. 

On  the  ether  hand,  once  the  Committee  had  several  people  upon  whom  it 

could  call  to  work,  it  sometimes  commissioned  one  of  then  to  do  a  job 

without  consulting  him  first.  This  vas  true  in  several  cases  in  which 

the  Committee  had  sold  someone  sone  land  which  had  not  yet  been 
67 

surveyed. 

Each  of  these  surveyors  needed  a  certain  number  of  assistants; 
as  a  rule  he  procured  these  for  himself. 


64.  Titcomb  to  Committee,  Nov.  5,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

65.  Frye  to  Phillips,  Nov.  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

66.  e.g.  Veils  to  Read,  Sept.  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

67.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Committee,  Nov.  5,  1793,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  18. 
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SUPPLIES  Aim  SERVICES 
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The  surveyors  worked  in  a  wilderness  area  where  for  the  most 
part  supplies  were  a  problem  to  be  considered.  In  any  case  they  would 
be  following  a  line  which  would  very  likely  bring  them  to  an  isolated 
3 pot  by  dinner  time  and  a  location  miles  from  the  nearest  aroma  of 
cooking  supper  in  the  evening.  Even  if  there  was  a  house  near  by,  it 
could  not  be  depended  upon  to  furnish  meals  for  a  crew  of  hungry  sur¬ 
veyors.  It  simply  was  not  practical  to  do  anything  except  carry  one* a 
own  supplies. 

The  supplies  needed  consisted  of  food,  tools,  boats,  cooking 

utensils,  paper,  tents,  and  miscellaneous  odd 3  and  ends. 

Included  in  the  items  of  food  were  meat,  both  fresh  and  salted, 

potatoes,  rum,  fish,  seasoning  such  as  ginger,  beans,  peas,  milk,  sugar, 

68 

coffee,  butter,  molasses,  brown  sugar,  and  vinegar.  Undoubtedly, 

travelling  as  they  did  through  the  woods,  they  also  had  a  chance  to 

69 

feast  on  fresh  game  from  time  to  time,  and  there  is  documentary 

evidence  to  indicate  that  they  planned  to  have  fresh  fish  occasionally  — 

one  of  Stone's  accounts  lists  two  shillings  spent  for  fish  hooks  and 
70 

liners.  Also,  there  is  an  account  of  one  group  coming  across  a  pool 


63.  Putnam's  bill,  account  Ho.  2,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1} 
Rufus  Putnam,  in  behalf  of  Committee,  to  Israel  Wood,  Dec.  3,  1785, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Lee  to  Titcomb,  March  26,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17;  Abbot's 
account,  June  8,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

69.  Putnam's  bill,  account  Ho.  2,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1, 

70.  Stone's  account,  June  13,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1, 
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with  salmon  in  it.  Taking  advantage  of  this  stroke  of  luck,  the  men 

barricaded  each  end  of  the  pool.  Their  Indian  guide  then  got  into  hi6 

canoe  and  agitated  the  water  with  his  paddle  while  the  rest  killed  the 

fi3h  by  hitting  them  on  the  head  with  sticks  as  they  tried  to  escape  at 
71 

either  end. 

Putnam,  when  discussing  supplies  needed  for  a  coning  season, 

stressed  the  desirability  of  having  tents.  Not  only  would  they  add  to 

the  comfort  of  the  men,  but  they  would  save  tine  by  doing  away  with  the 

72 

necessity  of  building  a  camp  every  night.  They  were  particularly 
necessary  in  all  places  in  stormy  weather,  and  on  the  sea  coast  and 
around  islands  at  all  tines. 

During  the  first  years  in  particular,  a  great  part  of  the  sur¬ 
veying  was  done  along  the  sea  coast  and  among  the  islands  lying  off 

shore.  Ponds  and  large  streams  were  also  often  encountered.  These 

73 

situations,  of  course,  required  boats.  Putnam  mentions  a  barrel  of 

74 

tar,  which  was  probably  bought  to  be  used  on  boats.  Among  the  things 
that  Maynard  and  Holland  provided  for  themselves  was  a  boat  large 


71.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  II,"  in  William  Bingham’s 
M^ine  Lands,  ed.  Alli3,  p.  219. 

72.  Putnam  to  Committee,  M.ay  14,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

73.  Putnam  to  Committee,  June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Stone  to  Phillips,  June  9,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17;  list  of  articles 
Putnam  left  with  J.  Wood,  Dec.  9,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  "Holland 
Autobiography,  Part  II"  in  William  Bingham1 s  Milne  Lands,  ed.  Allis, 

p.  212. 

74.  Ibid,  articles  left  with  Wood  by  Putnam. 
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enough  to  contain  men  and  twelve  barrels  of  food  which  they  built  ju3t 

a3  scor  as  they  reached  the  head  of  the  tide  in  Penobscot  River  at  the 

75 

start  of  the  journey. 

Surveyors  also  required  a  number  of  miscellaneous  items.  Tools 

were  principally  axes  and  hatchets,  indispensable  in  the  woods  for  both 

76 

work  and  camping.  The  cooking  utensils  were  few  and  simple.  However, 

77 

a  few  kettles  were  necessary.  Canteens  also  were  carried  along  as  well 

78 

as  kegs,  sugar  boxes  and  coffee  pots.  Paper  was  needed  for  the  cor¬ 

responding  that  was  done  —  the  surveyor  was  quite  likely  to  have  to 
write  asking  for  provisions,  giving  u  report,  or  handling  some  other  mat¬ 
ter.  Map  paper  was  needed  to  make  plans  on,  and  paint  was  used  in 

making  those  plans.  Notebooks  were  a  necessity  for  the  reports  that 
79 

were  required.  Pencils  were  also  needed,  of  course.  Finally  there 

80 

were  soap  and  candles. 


75.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III,"  in  William  Bingham's 
iiaine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  217.  See  also  Putnam  to  Committee, 

June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

76.  List  of  articles  left  with  J.  Wood,  Bluehill  Bay,  Dec.  9, 
1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

77.  Articles  sold  to  Israel  Wood,  Dec.  8,  1785,  Box  1.  This 
also  cites  cups  and  a  funnel. 

78.  List  of  articles  Putnam  left  with  J.  Wood,  Dec.  9,  1785, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Mass.  Resolve,  June  2,  1785,  Chap.  3. 

79.  Putnam' 3  bill,  account  2,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1; 
Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

80.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  2,  1785,  Chap.  3. 
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Surveyors  were  al3o  supplied  with  a  certain  amount  of  money  in 
81 

case  they  nooded  any.  With  thi3  cash  they  could  buy  things  available 

82 

in  the  area  in  which  they  were  working.  Putnam  on  one  occasion  bought 

aoxe  "sundries”  from  a  man  with  a  cost  eye-arresting  name  —  Kate-Evil 

83 

Latcn,  He  also  bought  a  birch  bark  canoe  when  he  got  to  Schoodick 

84 


River. 


85 


Who  procured  these  items?  Socetice3  it  was  the  Committee. 

Sometimes  it  was  the  surveyor,  his  pay  from  the  State  being  reckoned 

to  include  this  expense.  Sometimes  special  arrangements  were  made. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  preference  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor 

to  have  the  Committee  do  this  job  —  a  number  of  the  proposals  submitted 

by  surveyors  stating  the  conditions  under  which  they  would  do  a  given 

36 

job  provided  for  this  arrangement.  On  one  occasion,  at  least,  though, 
a  man  did  offer  an  alternative  —  the  State  would  provide  the  supplies 


81.  Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
John  Lee  to  Titcomb,  March  26,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

82.  Putnam  to  Israel  Wood,  Dec.  8,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1; 
Stone  to  Phillips,  May  27,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

83.  Putnam* s  bill,  account  Ho.  2,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

84.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  II"  in  William  Bingham* s  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  208. 


85.  e.g.  Jarvis’s  account  with  Benj.  &  Phillip  Jarvis,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1  (Groceries  sent  to  Peters  in  1791  and  Maynard  and  Holland 
in  1793). 

86.  e.g.  Weston  to  Cony,  Jan.  17,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18; 
Stone  to  Phillips,  June  9,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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67 

or  he  vould  provide  them  at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  per  day  each. 

In  the  first  few  years  the  Committee  outfitted  a  number  of  sur- 
93 

veyir.g  trips.  In  1785  it  outfitted  Putnam  and  his  crews  for  the 

surfer* s  work.  This  was  a  big  job  and  the  record  states  that  each 

member  agreed  to  be  responsible  for  a  certain  portion  of  the  necessary 
89 

items.  When  it  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee  members  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  supplies,  they  sometimes  got  an  order  of  the  General  Court  to 
draw  some  items  from  the  stores  of  the  Commissary  General.  This  was 
the  case  in  1785  when  a  resolve  of  June  cf  that  year  directed  the 
officer  to  furnish  the  Committee  with  seven  barrels  of  pork,  four 

barrels  of  beef,  eighteen  pounds  of  candles,  four  axes,  four  hatchets, 

90 

nineteen  canteens  and  twenty  pounds  of  soap.  This  transaction  is  found 
recorded  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  records,  and  intrigues  one*s  fancy. 
After  being  so  carefully  recorded  just  what  service  did  these  axes  and 
canteer.3  and  other  items  perform,  at  what  bubbling  springs  were  the 
canteens  filled,  and  what  were  the  topics  of  conversation  at  the  pauses 
that  were  made  for  refreshment  with  their  contents?  Finally,  what  was 
their  ultimate  lot?  The  last  record  of  them  appears  to  be  a  memorandum 
made  out  by  Putnam  as  he  was  preparing  to  sail  away  from  Bluehill  after 

87.  Titcomb's  proposal  to  survey,  Jan.  17,  1794,  Eestero  Lands, 

Box  18. 

88.  e.g.  Stone*s  bill  of  June  13,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1* 

89.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  57,  May  4  and  5,  1785. 

90.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  2,  1785,  Chap.  3* 
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the  year's  work  was  done  stating  that  he  had  left  two  narrow  axes,  one 

camp  hatchet,  and  two  wooden  canteens  as  well  as  some  other  items  there 

91 

in  care  of  Joseph  Wood.  The  next  year  the  Commissary  General  was 

92 

directed  to  furnish  supplies  again. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  surveying  contracts  provided  for  the 

93 

surveyor's  furnishings  the  supplies.  Jackson  pointed  out  an  advantage 

94 

of  this  kind  of  arrangement  in  a  letter  to  Bingham.  Once  the  man  had 
set  out  on  his  Job,  it  might  be  very  difficult  for  the  employer  to  know 
where  to  send  things  when  the  surveyor  needed  them*  If  this  caused  a 
delay  or  if  some  other  unforeseen  circumstance  prevented  a  shipment 
from  arriving  when  expected,  the  work  might  well  be  delayed  with  serious 
consequences. 

One  partial  exception  to  the  practice  of  the  surveyor's  carrying 
supplies  along  with  him  as  he  worked  was  the  surveying  of  the  boundary 
line  of  the  Plymouth  Patent  done  by  Ephraim  Ballard.  This  job  took  Mm 
through  territory  that  was  relatively  well  populated  and  ail  though  he  did 


91.  List  of  articles  left  with  Joseph  Wood  by  Rufus  Putnam, 

Dec.  9,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

92.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 

93.  e.g.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  July  24,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52| 
Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  28,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

94.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  May  26,  1793,  in  William  Bingham's 

Maiaft  Allis,  p.  276. 
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carry  some  supplies  his  itemized  account  listed  meals  eaten  at  various 
95 

homes* 

Once  the  supplies  were  in  Maine  they  had  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Some,  of  course,  vere  carried  along  by  the  surveyors.  When  there  was 

a  large  quantity,  however,  part  of  them  had  to  be  stored.  In  1784 

96 

Putnam  stored  supplies  at  Pleasant  Point  with  a  Captain  Frost.  The 

next  year  he  used  two  places  as  storage  depots  —  Bluehill,  at  Joseph 

97 

Wood* a,  and  Machias,  at  Enoch  Sanborn* s.  When  he  a6ked  for  goods  to 

98 

be  sent  by  a  Captain  Haskel  he  directed  that  they  be  sent  to  Vood*s. 

When  Putnam  was  finished  in  the  Machias  sector  and  had  to  move 

on  to  Bluehill,  there  were  still  supplies  left  in  the  former  place. 

To  get  them  to  his  next  scene  of  operations  he  hired  a  boat  paying  the 

boatman  for  a  round  trip  with  the  added  provision  that  should  the  re- 

turn  trip  take  over  four  days  because  of  poor  weather  he  would  receive 

99 

an  extra  allowance. 

is  they  advanced  into  the  interior  of  the  County  Holland  and  his 
party  once  found  it  necessary  to  store  some  provisions  in  the  wilderness 


95.  Ballard* s  account  for  surveying  line  between  State  property 
and  Kennebec  Company  land.  Sept. -Dec.  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

96.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  II,"  in  William  Bingham* a 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  208. 

97.  Putnam  to  Committee,  June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

98.  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

99.  Putnam  to  Enoch  Sanborn,  Sept.  16,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 
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so  they  would  be  assured  of  haring  something  on  the  way  back.  They, 

therefore,  wrapped  things  in  bark  to  keep  wild  animals  from  bothering 

them  and  turned  their  boat  upside  down  over  them. 

When  the  season  was  over  and  the  surveyors  and  their  crews  left 

for  home  there  were  sometimes  provisions  left  over.  Also,  there  were 

the  tools  and  equipa&ent  to  be  taken  care  of.  One  way  in  which  the  men 

handled  this  problem  was  by  selling  the  expendable  items  to  sons 

resident  who  could  use  them,  thus  reducing  the  expense  of  the  Government 
101 

by  that  much.  The  things  that  were  to  be  kept  and  used  another  year 

102 

were  often  left  in  the  care  of  someone  in  the  area,  too.  Stone  tells 

of  returning  some  candlesticks  and  tin  plates  to  the  Commissary  Gen- 
103 

eral. 

From  time  to  time  surveyors  required  certain  services.  One  of 
these  services  was  the  transportation  of  men  and  supplies. 

When  the  surveyors  were  residents  of  some  place  other  than  the 
District  of  Maine  there  was  boat  passage  to  the  location  where  the  work 


100.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III,*  in  William  Bingham*  a 
tlalP.SL.iAQd.g>  «<*•  Allis,  p.  220. 

101.  e.g.  Rufus  Putnam  to  Israel  Wood,  Dec.  8,  1785,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1. 

102.  e.g.  Titcomb*s  account,  April  20,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  1;  list  of  articles  left  with  Captain  Joseph  Wood,  Dec.  9,  1785, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

103.  Stone* s  report  of  disposal  of  camp  equippage,  1786, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 
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104 

was  to  be  carried  on  *—  sometimes  this  was  required  even  for  Maine 
105 

residents.  There  was  also  the  problem  of  sending  food  to  the  men 
as  they  frequently  did  not  take  all  the  provisions  along  with  them  when 

106 

they  went.  This  involved  transportation  from  Boston  to  a  coastal  point 

107 

and  then  perhaps  river  transportation  inland.  Boats,  it  will  be 

recalled,  plied  along  the  coast  between  the  Maine  counties  and  the 

rest  of  the  State  and  these  were  called  upon.  A  captain  of  one  coastal 

boat  was  a  man  named  Haakel  of  Beverly  who  was  engaged  in  the  lumber 

traffic  to  Blue  hi  11.  When  Putnam  was  needing  supplies  in  late  1785  be 

108 

suggested  to  the  Committee  that  they  be  sent  by  this  means.  On 

occasion  people  vent  down  to  the  harbor  and  waited  for  a  boat  going  in 

109 

the  right  direction  —  a  wait  that  could  be  very  exasperating.  In 
1784,  for  example,  the  Committee  sent  a  John  Barnard  to  inspect 


104.  e.g.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  63,  June  9,  1785;  Rufus 
Putnam,  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Put nan,  comp,  and  ed.  Miss  Rowena  Buell 
(Boston,  1S03),  p.  101;  Instructions  to  John  Barnard,  Nov.  29,  1785, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  14  (this  man  just  viewed  land);  "Holland 
Autobiography,  Part  II,*  William  Bingham1  a  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  207. 

105.  Putnam  to  Committee,  June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

106.  e.g.  Stone  to  Committee,  July  16,  1786,  and  July  31,  1786, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  14;  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17. 


107.  Peters  to  Richard  Hunevell,  Oct.  6,  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Stone  to  Committee,  July  31,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 

108.  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

109.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  II,"  in  William  Bingham1  s 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  207  and  211. 
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Burntcoat  Island,  and  his  written  instructions  directed  him  to  find  a 

boat  about  to  leave  for  Penobscot  if  he  could  do  so  within  a  reasonable 

110 

time  in  case  the  person  with  whom  he  was  to  work  had  already  left. 

It  was  possible,  too,  to  make  arrangements  for  the  services  of  one  of 
these  boats  ahead  of  time.  In  1786  a  man  wrote  to  Phillips  stating 
that  he  owned  a  boat  that  was  going  to  Penobscot  and  that  he  would 


be  very  happy  to  be  given  the  Job  of  taking  along  any  surveyors  that 

might  be  going  to  that  place  of  "elsewhere"  at  that  time.  On  hi» 

second  surveying  trip  Putnam  did  make  plans  with  a  ship,s  captain 
112 

in  advance. 

One  surveyor  named  Ballard  had  to  hire  men  to  carry  provisions 
into  the  woods  in  the  month  of  August.  To  his  consternation  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  it  cost  him  seventy  dollars  instead  of  the  maximum  of 

twenty  he  had  anticipated  —  it  was  the  wheat  harvest  season,  and  men 

115 

were  hard  to  find. 

At  least  once  the  Committee  made  arrangements  for  a  person  in 
Maine  to  provide  the  articles  needod  at  a  given  time.  This  person 
then  provided  for  their  transportation  to  the  surveyor's  location  — 

110.  Instructions  to  John  Barnard,  Nov.  29,  1784,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  14. 

111.  Edwards  Smith  to  Phillips,  May  29,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

112.  Putnam,  Memoirs  of  Rufus  Putnam.  p.  101. 

113.  Ballard  to  Committee,  Jan.  12,  1795,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 
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the  surveyor  being  Samuel  Titcomb.  A  John  Lee  of  Penobscot  was  in 

Boston  at  this  particular  time.  Taking  advantage  of  this  opportunity 

114 

the  Committee  asked  him  to  furnish  some  things  Titcomb  needed.  When 
Lee  returned  to  Maine,  he  first  tried  to  get  two  men  fairly  near 
Titcomb' s  scene  of  operations  to  send  what  was  required  in  order  to 

-v  '  r  mu  I 

keep  transportation  costs  to  a  minimum,  but  unfortunately  these  men  did 

not  have  much  on  hand.  One  of  them  did  agree  to  send  a  few  things,  which 

he  did,  but  this  was  all  that  could  be  obtained  from  either  one  of  the 

two.  Therefore,  Lee  himself  sent  along  as  many  items  as  he  had  —  there 

were  some  things  that  even  he  could  not  procure.  Two  men  took  them  by 

boat  up  the  river  as  far  as  possible  and  a  third  man  took  them  the  rest 

115 

of  the  way  by  sled. 

Transportation  in  the  field  other  than  that  that  could  be 

116 

furnished  by  the  surveyor's  boat  was  called  for  at  times.  For 

example,  when  Maynard  and  Holland  were  surveying  in  the  interior  of 

117 

northern  Maine,  they  hired  some  Indians  to  do  canoeing  for  them. 


114.  John  Lee  to  Titcomb,  March  8,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17} 
Instructions  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  19,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

115.  John  Lee  to  Committee,  April  10,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 


116.  e.g.  Putnam's  Bill,  account,  2,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  1. 

» 

117.  Maynard  and  Holland's  account,  1793,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  1. 
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Transportation  v&a  the  main  service  required,  but  it  was  not  the 

only  one.  Since  so  much  of  Maine  was  uncharted,  guides  were  an 

118 

essential  at  times.  They  insured  the  surveyor’s  going  by  the  beat 

119 

route  and  could  describe  the  land  as  they  went.  A  Captain  Frost  was 

hired  by  Putnam  to  pilot  him  on  an  exploratory  trip  of  the  various 

120 

branches  of  the  Cobscook  River.  Putnam's  accounts  list  a  variety  of 

services.  Here  are  found  entries  for  the  hire  of  a  horse  and  his  return 

to  the  place  of  hire,  ferrying  charges,  baggage  hauling  charges,  stage 

coach  fees,  charges  for  washing  clothes  both  in  Boston  end  in  Maine, 

and  board  and  room  costs.  As  time  vent  on,  however,  and  most  of  the 

work  was  done  by  Maine  residents,  these  incidental  expenses  disappear 

121 

from  the  State's  cost  sheets. 


THE  SURVEYOR'S  DAILY  WORK 

This  section  will  be  an  examination  of  the  particular  tasks  of 
the  surveyor  in  Maine  at  this  time  along  with  his  problems  and  his 
hardships  rather  than  a  discourse  on  surveying  techniques  in  general. 


118.  e.g.  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  II,"  in  William 

Blngham'q  ed. Allis,  pp.  208-212,  and  "Part  III,"  p.  219. 

119.  Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam,  1784,  Sept.  6,  1784,  in  Rufus 
Putnam  Papers,  5  vols  (Marietta  College  Library,  Marietta,  Ohio). 

120.  Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam,  1784,  Sept.  4,  1784  in  Putnam 

Papers. 

121.  Putnam's  Bill,  account  5os.  2  and  3,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  1. 
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The  areas  surveyed  by  the  men  employed  by  the  Committee  could  be 

placed  in  several  categories.  Some  work  was  done  in  connection  with  the 

clarification  of  land  claims.  For  example,  Titcosb  was  sent  to  the 

Sebago  Lake  area  to  survey  all  the  state  land  in  a  certain  sector,  If 

122 

there  was  any  there.  The  surveys  of  the  Valdo  and  Kennebec  patents 

123 

were  made  to  determine  their  true  boundaries.  Also,  there  were  sur¬ 
veys  made  to  check  and  correct  earlier  ones  that  for  some  reason  or 

other  had  been  questioned,  such  as  Titcomb's  survey  of  Tyngstovn  and 

124 

Jordan's  survey  of  two  towns  in  Cumberland  County.  Most  surveying, 

however,  was  of  lands  the  State  intended  to  sell.  This  preparation 

entailed  some  preliminary  surveys  which  would  guide  the  Committee  in 

deciding  how  to  lay  out  the  towns.  It  was  suggested  that  a  section  of 

the  coast  and  the  waters  running  into  it  be  laid  out  in  1735  for  this 
125  126 

reason,  and  it  appears  that  Putnam  did  do  this.  Later,  Ob ad i ah 

Williams  ran  a  long  east-west  line  across  a  portion  of  the  State  for 

127 

the  same  purpose.  The  rest  of  the  surveys  were  those  of  tracts  that 


122.  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  10,  1739,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

123.  Estimate  of  expenses  in  Waldo  Patent  Survey,  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1;  Ballard's  account,  Sept. -Dec.,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

124.  Committee  to  John  Lewis,  June  27,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box 
17;  Directions  to  Jedediah  Prescot,  Feb.  9,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

125.  Proposals  for  carrying  on  1785  surveys,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  46. 

126.  Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam,  1784,  June  26,  1785,  Putnam  Papers 

127.  Instructions  to  Obadiah  Williams  from  Cony,  April  21,  1788, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 
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The  Government  intended  to  sell.  These  tracts  were  divided  into  two 

groups.  The  first  group  included  the  towns  or  small  parcels,  which  had 

been  sold  or  granted  to  some  person  or  group  before  they  were  laid  out. 

Sometimes  the  site  and  location  of  the  grants  were  defined  but  the  line* 

had  not  been  run.  Sometimes  the  people  receiving  the  land  were  allowed 

some  leeway  as  to  its  location.  At  other  times  the  plots  had  precise 

128 

boundaries,  but  their  exact  size  was  not  known.  Included  in  thia 

category  were  plots  assigned  to  settlers  (these,  too,  were  to  be  surveyed 

129 

by  the  men  appointed  by  the  Committee  )  and  the  tremendous  plots 

supposedly  of  around  a  million  acres  each  sold  to  Enox  and  Doer.  The 

second  and  largest  group  was  that  laid  out  by  the  State  for  sale  to 

future  customers.  These  tracts  were  almost  entirely  groups  of  townships 

and  in  most  instances  the  State  ordered  that  only  the  outside  boundaries 

150 

of  these  townships  be  run.  However,  Dodge  ran  some  of  the  inside 

lines  in  towns  he  laid  out  in  1784  before  the  General  Court  passed  the 

July  resolve  calling  for  the  survey  of  a  number  of  towns  with  the  outside 

151 

lines  only  being  run. 


123.  e.g.  Veils  to  Simon  Frye,  Oct.  10,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Simon  Frye  to  Phillips,  Jan.  14,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17$ 
Instructions  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

129.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

150.  e.g.  Cony  to  Titcomb,  July  1,  1795,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

151.  Instructions  to  and  contract  with  Barnabas  Dodge,  June  15, 
1784,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 
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At  times  the  instructions  to  the  surveyors  warned  them  to  take 

certain  definite  precautionary  measures  to  make  certain  their  surveys 

were  correct.  As  the  surveyor  ran  his  line  his  compass  was  his  guide. 

The  men  hired  to  survey  one  tract  were  instructed  to  watch  their  needle 

to  make  sure  that  it  was  not  being  affected  by  some  local  factor  such 

132 

as  mines  in  the  area.  Holland,  one  of  these  men,  later  stated  that 

the  presence  of  iron  ore  in  the  locality  made  the  needle  Jump  around 

133 

so  it  was  of  little  use.  Cony  directed  Obadiah  Williams  to  sight 

both  backward  and  forward  as  he  ran  the  long  east-west  line  across  a 

134 

large  part  of  the  State.  One  man  tells  of  allowing  one  chain  in 

135 

every  thirty  to  compensate  for  the  swag  of  the  chain.  Cony's 

instructions  to  surveyors  sometimes  included  a  warning  to  make  the 

proper  adjustment  from  the  vertical  to  the  horizontal  in  the  chain 

156 

measurement  when  going  up  hill. 


132.  Committee's  instructions  to  Maynard  and  Holland,  June  23, 
1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

133.  "Holland  Autobiography,  III,"  in  William  Bingham's  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  218. 

134.  Instructions  to  Obadiah  Williams  from  Cony,  April  21,  1783, 

[Eastern  Lands,  Box  13* 

135.  Benjamin  True  to  Shepherd,  Oct.  13,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  10.  It  is  not  certain  that  this  man  was  surveying  for  the  State 
but  his  statement  gives  an  insight  into  the  problems  involved. 

136.  Instructions  to  Ballard  from  Cony,  April  3,  1794,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13;  Instructions  to  Samuel  Weston  from  Cony,  Kay,  1794, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

. 


At  least  once  a  surveyor  came  face  to  face  with  a  technical 


question  for  which  he  had  no  answer.  As  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  it 

made  and  unmade  islands.  Just  which  of  these  bodies  of  land  which  were 

sometimes  entirely  surrounded  by  water  and  sometimes  were  not  were  to 

be  considered  mainland  and  which  islands?  Stone,  the  surveyor  confronted 

with  this  problem,  posed  the  question  to  the  Committee  in  a  letter  sent 
137 

to  Phillips.  Phillips  pondered  the  matter,  then  made  the  following 

138 

observation  to  Brooks.  He  would  think,  he  wrote,  that  all  land 
surrounded  by  water  at  half  tide  should  be  considered  an  island  and  he 
could  see  no  reason  why  that  which  was  completely  separated  fro*  tbs 
mainland  by  high  water  in  a  common  tide  should  not  be  considered  as 
such.  However,  he  said  that  he  would  leave  a  final  decision  up  to 
Brooks* 

In  addition  to  running  and  marking  lines  and  making  plans  and 
reports,  surveyors  were  sometimes  asked  to  do  other  Jobe  that  were 
beneficial  to  the  State* 

Such  was  the  case  with  maet  tracts.  The  contracts  with  Knox  and 
Duer  provided  for  such  a  tract,  or  tracts,  to  be  reserved  for  the  State. 
Surveyors  who  worked  on  this  land  were  instructed  to  stake  every  effort 
to  determine  whether  or  not  there  were  any  such  tracts  suitable  for 

137*  Stone  to  Committee,  July  31,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14* 
138*  Phillips  to  Brooks,  Aug.  7,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17* 
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this  purpose.  In  1793  they  were  told  that  if  there  were  any  such 

tracts  they  were  to  fix  their  exact  location,  even  surveying  them  if 
140 

they  had  time* 

The  Committee  also  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  these  men 

were  in  personal  contact  with  the  people  on  the  land.  It  asked 

Titcomb  to  inform  some  of  the  residents  about  government  policy.  He  was 

sent  to  survey  a  town  in  which  one  hundred  acres  was  set  aside  for  each 

pre-1734  settler  and  he  was  instructed  to  tell  them  they  could  have 

this  allotment  by  applying  to  the  Committee  within  a  year  and  paying 

141 

thirty  shillings.  Lothrop  Lewis,  who  did  some  surveying  in  three 

towns  east  of  Union  River  that  were  divided  between  the  proprietors  and 

the  State,  was  empowered  to  receive  the  settlers'  payments  for  their 

142 

plots  there  and  give  them  a  valid  receipt. 

Travelling  as  they  did  throughout  the  countryside  they  were  in 
a  position  to  study  their  surroundings  and  notice  what  was  going  on 
around  them.  Although  a  report  of  this  information  was  not  called  for 
in  their  instructions,  at  times  it  was  of  a  nature  that  would  be  helpful 


139.  Instructions  to  surveyors  of  Jackson  tract,  July,  1793, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  15;  instructions  to  Weston  and  Titcomb  from  Wells 
and  Cony,  Sept.  7,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

140.  Letter  to  surveyors  of  third  million  acres  sold  to  Jackson 
and  Flint,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
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141.  Instructions  to  Titcomb,  Nov.  15,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

142.  Instructions  to  Lothrop  Lewis  by  Wells,  Aug.  15,  1793, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 
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to  the  Committee  in  carrying  out  ita  work.  Perhaps,  too,  on  the  baais 
of  this  information  the  surveyor  could  give  the  Committee  a  concrete 
suggestion  for  action. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  Samuel  Vfeaton  advised  the  Committee 

of  things  he  had  seen.  In  one  in a ten ce  he  gave  a  report  of  land  next 

to  some  tovnahipa  he  had  been  surveying  suggesting  that  it  might  be 

worthwhile  to  lay  out  a  range  of  townships  there,  too.  He  also  added 

some  advice  about  the  best  boundary  for  these  townships,  saying  that 

because  of  the  reasons  he  listed  this  should  be  the  river  that  ran 
143 

there.  At  another  time,  he  gave  Cony  a  report  of  some  extensive 

timber  stealing  operations  that  had  come  to  his  attention,  leaving  it 

for  the  Committee  to  decide  what  remedial  action  should  be  taken,  if 
144 

any.  This  information  was  prompted  by  the  request  that  he  inform 
the  Committee  concerning  possible  mast  preserve  sites  in  the  million 
acres  sold  to  Knox  and  Duer  on  Kennebec  River  but  was  more  than  the 
question  called  for. 

Stone  informed  the  Committee  that  people  were  still  illegally 

145 

settling  on  State  land  in  the  area  in  which  he  was  working. 

The  unappropriated  lands  in  Maine  were  a  wilderness  frontier  and 
the  surveyors  who  toiled  there  were  faced  with  innumerable  difficulties 


143.  We 8 ton  to  Cony,  June  4,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

144.  Weston  to  Cony,  April  26,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

145.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  Aug.  14,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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which  tested  their  strength  and  courage.  Keeping  adequate  supplies  on 
hand  often  posed  a  problem;  the  rugged  terrain,  covered  with  a  growth 
that  had  been  left  to  flourish  as  it  pleased,  plus  the  weather  conditions 
peculiar  to  that  climate,  put  obstacles  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the 
work  that  challenged  one*s  strength  and  energy  and  were  a  test  of  his 
patience.  These  same  factors  also  made  an  environment  which  could  be 
very  uncomfortable  to  live  in.  Furthermore,  they  added  to  the  time  and 
cost  of  the  job. 

If  supplies  failed  to  appear  at  the  expected  time  and  place  or 

if  anything  happened  to  them  after  they  had  been  stored,  a  surveying 

crew  would  find  itself  in  some  remote  wilderness  spot  faced  with  the 

uninviting  prospects  of  empty  stomachs.  John  Peters,  the  surveyor  from 

Blue hi 11,  had  this  trouble  as  he  was  about  to  set  out  to  survey  one  of 

the  tracts  sold  to  Knox  and  Duer.  After  waiting  for  supplies  from 

Beverly  until  he  could  wait  no  longer,  he  supplied  himself  as  best  he 

could  and  left  for  the  woods,  leaving  instructions  that  the  provisions 

14$ 

should  be  sent  to  the  spot  on  the  Penobscot  at  which  he  would  cross* 

But  when  he  and  his  men  got  there  the  goods  still  were  not  to  be  seen. 

This  forced  them  to  head  down  stream  toward  Penobscot,  the  settlement 

at  its  mouth,  to  see  whether  they  were  there.  Fortunately,  as  they 

147 

vent  along  they  met  them  being  brought  up.  On  another  occasion, 

148.  Peters  to  Richard  Hunevell,  Oct.  6,  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

147.  Peters  to  Jarvis,  Nov.  50,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Jonathan  Stona  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  a  man  with  whom  he 

had  left  3one  supplies  had  disposed  of  two  barrels  of  bread  and  could 

148 

not  replace  them.  This  required  a  replacement  from  Boston. 

The  trip  made  by  Maynard  and  Holland  to  survey  the  back  country 

in  the  north  of  Maine  proved  to  be  a  most  difficult  oil#.  Holland  later 

wrote  an  autobiography  which  included  a  vivid  account  of  the  troubles 
149 

they  met.  Much  of  the  time  the  crew  had  to  depend  to  a  large  extent 

on  what  they  found  along  the  way  and  sometimes  this  proved  to  be  very 

little.  Indeed,  for  several  days  at  one  point  their  rations  were 
exceedingly  slight. 

One  morning  at  breakfast  they  had  to  boil  chocolate  root  a 
second  time  for  tea.  Then  their  three  remaining  biscuits  were  packed, 
their  clothes  were  patched  as  much  as  possible  with  blankets,  and  they 

were  on  their  way.  During  the  day  they  picked  and  ate  moosevood  berries 

as  they  walked. 

Their  situation  became  so  severe  that  they  seriously  considered 
killing  and  eating  a  small  dog  they  had  with  them.  They  thought  this 
would  actually  be  doing  him  a  favor  as  they  did  not  have  anything  to  feed 
him  either.  However,  just  as  they  were  discussing  the  matter,  they 
heard  him  barking  feebly  —  he  had  cornered  a  porcupine.  This  find  was 

148.  Stone  to  Committee,  July  16,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 

149,  This  account  is  found  in  "Holland  Autobiography,  Part  III,* 
Willi aa  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  217-232. 
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killed  and  dressed  at  once  and  all  hand3,  dog  and  all,  dined  on  hedgehog. 

On  October  21,  their  menu  read  as  follows: 

Breakfast:  Fir  bark  tea  and  berries 

Lunch:  Berries,  eaten  as  they  were  picked 

along  the  way. 

Supper:  1  Biscuit  [no  dimensions  given  for  this  biscuit). 

On  the  twenty  second  they  had  to  go  without  breakfast  but  during 
the  day  they  did  reach  a  spot  where  they  had  stored  some  provision* 
previously.  Although  there  were  only  small  quantities  of  the  various 
items,  which  included  bread,  pork,  tea,  rice,  pepper  and  ginger,  the 
famine  was  over  after  they  had  gone  for  twenty  days  without  a  full  meal. 

The  next  day  they  were  able  to  supplement  their  regular  fare  with 
some  smoked  salmon  they  found  at  an  Indian  storage  spot  and  for  which 
they  left  powder  and  shot  in  return.  One  man  failed  to  control  his 
appetite  at  this  meal  and  became  so  sick  he  had  to  be  carried  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat.  Fortunately,  however,  he  recovered  before  too  long. 

Two  days  later  they  came  to  an  Indian  encampment  where  food  had 
been  left  for  them.  Here  they  were  received  in  a  very  hospitable 
fashion  and  a  squaw  prepared  hulled  corn.  However,  in  her  desire  to 
make  it  tasty  she  seasoned  it  with  two  pounds  of  moose  tallow  and  a 
pint  of  seal  oil  which  *  ...  we  should  some  rather  have  had  left  out.* 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  were  unable  to  find  any  water 
for  awhile  even  by  digging  several  feet.  They  had  thought  a  scarcity 
of  food  was  bad  but  this  was  far  worse. 
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Finally  they  reached  the  head  of  tide  and  wore  welcomed  joyfully 
by  friends  who  had  long  since  given  them  up  as  dead.  For  a  number  of 
days  they  had  subsisted  on  one  biscuit  and  one  slice  of  pork  divided 
equally  between  them  and  Holland  was  eighty-three  pounds  lighter  than 
when  he  started  out. 

Obstacles  to  progress  were  found  both  on  the  seacoast  and  in 
the  interior. 

On  the  coast  the  fogs  made  getting  around  in  boats  difficult  and 

caused  trouble  in  taking  a  bearing.  The  rocky  shores  commanded  the 

respect  of  all  men  approaching  them  in  boats  and  allowed  them  to 

survey  there  only  at  low  tide.  The  winds  and  surf,  too,  sometimes 

created  a  hazard  that  kept  men  away  from  the  islands  until  a  calm  had 

150 

settled  on  the  sea. 

Inland,  thickets  were  a  problem,  obscuring  one's  view,  blocking 
one's  way,  and  perhaps  even  snapping  one  painfully  in  the  face  as  he 
forced  his  way  through.  In  the  summer  the  foliage  obstructed  one's 
view.  Stone  suggested  once  that  he  could  work  faster  in  the  fall 

151 

and  winter  than  in  the  summer  because  then  the  leaves  were  off  the  trees, 

and  Titcomb  and  Weston  recommended  that  a  certain  part  of  the  surveying 

152 

of  Knox  and  Duer's  Kennebec  tract  could  best  be  surveyed  in  winter. 

150.  e.g.  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

151.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  Aug.  14,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

152.  Wells  to  Read,  Sept.  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Dark  veather  and  thick  swamps  hampered  Simon  Frye  so  much  that  he  found 

it  extremely  difficult  "in  laying  index  on  right  degree"  to  follow  & 

line  without  using  his  "artificial  eyes"  and  these  were  too  much  trouble 

153 

in  this  particular  situation.  Mountainous  country  offered  other 

154 

obstacles,  as  did  bogs,  firefalls,  ponds,  and  rivers.  Ballard  tells 

of  a  stream  causing  him  "a  number  of  times  rafting"  over  on  one  Job, 

and  Weston,  engaged  in  another  portion  of  the  same  job,  tells  of  having 

155 

to  cross  one  stream  a  number  of  times.  Snow,  too,  could  become  a 

factor  to  be  contended  with,  particularly  late  season  storms.  Ballard 

tells  of  once  running  into  five  and  a  half  feet  in  April  although  there 

156 

had  not  been  any  on  the  ground  at  his  home,  when  he  left.  Because 
of  this  snow  he  had  to  halt  operations  which  resulted  in  his  having  to 
pay  a  number  of  men  for  several  days  without  receiving  any  service  from 
them.  Samuel  Weston  also  had  occasion  to  report  running  into  snow  that 
required  him  to  break  a  path  for  his  sleds  for  a  considerable  distance 
as  they  went  into  the  site  of  their  work,  and  then  having  to  trudge 


153.  Simon  Frye  to  Phillips,  Hov.  23,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

154.  Dodge  to  Committee,  May  25,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Weston  to  Cony,  June  4,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17;  Wells  to  Read, 

Sept.  14,  1751,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

155.  Ballard  to  Cony,  June  5,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 

Weston  to  Cony,  June  4,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

156.  Ballard  to  Committee,  Jan.  12,  1795,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 
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125. 

through  it  as  they  ran  their  lines. 

Physical  discomforts  vere  numerous.  Black  flies  were  a  torment 

at  certain  times  during  the  year  and  once  drove  Ballard  right  out  of 

the  woods  with  undone  work  to  be  finished  after  the  pests  had  had  their 
158 

day.  Stormy  weather  was  no  boon  to  men  laboring  in  a  wilderness  — 

one  can  Just  imagine  them  in  a  soaked  condition  working  their  way 

through  the  dripping  foliage.  Samuel  Weston  tells  of  looking  back  and 

159 

seeing  his  men  "drenched  in  sweat  and  snow  water."  It  will  be 

recalled  that  Maynard  and  Holland  and  their  crew  got  so  wet  they  had  a 

160 

difficult  time  keeping  their  records  dry  and  intact.  Stormy  nights 

and  the  usual  coastal  dampness  were  uncomfortable  to  camp  in  and  prompted 

161 

Putnam  to  say  he  must  have  a  tent  on  his  next  tour.  Remaining  in 

camp  was  not  always  the  answer  to  complete  comfort,  either;  Peters  said 

he  had  laid  by  in  one  spot  so  long  he  was  "sick  of  it  and  almost  sick  of 
162 

the  voyage,”  and  Weston  and  one  of  his  men  almost  suffocated  with 

165 

smoke  during  a  storm. 


157.  Weston  to  Committee,  April  24,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

158.  Ballard  to  Cony,  June  5,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

159.  Weston  to  Committee,  April  24,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

160.  "Holland  Autobiography,  III,"  in  William  Bingham's  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  225. 

161.  Putnam  to  Committee,  May  14,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

162.  Extract  from  Peter* a  Record,  Nov.  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

163.  Weston  to  Committee,  April  24,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Not  to  be  overlooked  among  these  men’s  problems  vas  that  of 

wearing  apparel.  Maynard  and  Holland  and  their  crew  were  gone  so  long 

in  such  rough  country  that  their  clothes  became  badly  worn  and  had  to 

164 

be  patched  with  blankets. 


EXPENSES 


A  list  of  the  expenses  faced  by  the  State  in  getting  its  land 
surveyed  would  include  these  items;  the  salaries  of  the  surveyors  and 
their  full  time  assistants,  amounts  charged  by  temporary  help  such  as 
boatmen  and  messengers,  the  supplies  and  provisions  required  by  the 
surveying  crews,  the  transportation  of  these  men  to  and  from  the 
place  of  survey  as  well  as  for  occasional  trips  while  on  the  job,  the 
costs  of  transporting  supplies  to  these  crews,  and  the  wages,  tran¬ 
sportation,  and  expenses  of  the  surveyors  while  doing  various  chores 

such  as  going  to  Boston  to  confer  with  the  Committee  and  making  plane 

165 

of  the  eastern  lands. 

An  indication  of  the  cost  of  surveying  is  given  in  the  Commit- 

166 

tee’s  report  of  June,  1785.  By  that  time  about  187,000  acres  had 
been  so  processed  and  the  bill  had  been  two  hundred  fifty  pounds,  or 
approximately  one  and  one  third  farthings  per  acre 


164.  "Holland  Autobiography,  III,"  in  Will lam  Bingham’s 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  226. 

165.  e.g.  Putnam's  bill,  accounts  No.  1,  2,  and  5,  1785  and  early 
1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Mass,  to  Stone  for  surveys,  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1. 

166.  Committee's  report,  June  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I, 

58-61, 
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As  indicated  earlier  surveyors'  wages  were  paid  either  in  terms 

of  money  only  or  money  plus  other  considerations  such  as  found, 

167 

assistants  wages  and  incidental  expenses.  In  the  early  years,  it  was 

customary  to  decide  upon  the  amount  and  method  of  payment  in  a  discussion 

either  oral  or  written  held  with  the  surveyor  prior  to  his  being  hired. 

168 

Indeed,  this  method  was  used  to  some  extent  throughout  the  period. 

In  some  of  the  cases  the  Committee  asked  the  men  to  submit  proposals. 
Samuel  Weston  ended  one  of  his  proposals,  requested  by  Cony  with  this 
comments 

.  I  should  be  pleased  if  my  observations  meet  the  ideas 

of  the  [CommitteeJ  on  the  subject  —  but,  if  not  —  must 
wait  a  more  favorable  opportunity,  when  duty  to  myself  and 
pleasure  to  serve  the  /"Committ eej  may  meet  together.  169 

On  occasion,  surveyors  made  proposals  on  their  own  initiative.  Stone 

offered  to  survey  in  1787  and  although  he  did  not  actually  name  the 

figure  he  wanted  he  did  stipulate  his  conditions  and  point  out  the 

170 

factors  to  be  considered  in  deciding  upon  a  proper  payment. 


167.  e.g.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  57,  May  4  and  5,  1785; 
instructions  to  Stone,  June  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13;  instructions 
to  Weston  and  Titcomb,  Sept.  7,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13* 

168.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Wells,  May  8,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52; 
[Jarvis]  to  Peters,  Sept.  1791  [date  is  a  later  added  notation J,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17;  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Weston  to  Cony,  Jan.  17,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18;  Titcomb's 
proposals  to  survey,  Jan.  17,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18, 

169.  Weston  to  Cony,  Jan.  17,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

170.  Stone  to  Phillips,  June  9,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Basically  it  was  a  matter  of  the  Committee  getting  the  Job  done  at  the 

best  terms  it  could.  In  some  instances  the  Committee  hoped  to  get  the 

job  done  for  less,  but  settled  on  other  terms  because  it  was  impossible 

or  seemed  inadvisable  to  hire  anyone  other  than  the  person  chosen,  whose 

171 

terms  were  somewhat  different  from  those  it  preferred.  At  times, 

however,  the  Committee  wrote  to  surveyors  asking  them  to  undertake  a 

certain  project,  saying  that  the  Committee  would  be  accountable  for 

172 

their  expenses,  but  stating  no  definite  amount. 

Following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  amounts  paid.  In  1784,  Putnam 

got  fifteen  pounds  a  town  plus  an  allowance  for  a  description  of  the 

175 

interior  parts  of  the  towns.  In  1785  Jordan  got  nine  shillings  a 

174 

day  plus  four  shillings,  six  pence,  for  each  assistant,  and  in  1791 

175 

Weston  and  Titcomb  received  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  for  surveying 
the  Kennebec  Million  Acres  sold  to  Knox  and  Duer.  In  the  nineties,  the 
Committee  tended  to  pay  a  set  rate  per  township.  At  first  its  price  was 


171.  e.g.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
172*  e.g.  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

175.  Report  of  Committee,  Oct.  18,  1734,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

Hov.  11,  1784,  Chap.  84;  Committee  report,  June  16,  1795,  Table  2, 
p.  4  feicj,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

174.  Instructions  to  Jno.  Jordine,  Aug.  3,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  13. 

175.  Instructions  to  Weston  and  Titcomb  from  Cony  and  Wells, 

Sept.  7,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 
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176 

ten  pounds  a  town  but  In  1793  Cony  told  Titoomb  this  might  not  be 

enough  for  some  towns  he  was  to  do  and  if  it  proved  not  to  be  he  would 
177  173 

get  more.  Thereafter,  a  common  payment  was  twelve  pounds  a  town. 

In  settling  upon  a  suitable  amount  to  pay  certain  items  had 
to  be  considered,  especially  if  the  surveyor  were  to  be  paid  a  sum  out 
of  which  he  himself  was  to  pay  his  expenses.  In  his  letter  to  the 
Committee  offering  to  survey  along  the  Penobscot  River  Jonathan  Stone 
pointed  out  a  number  of  factors  that  should  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
setting  a  fee:  the  distance  of  the  tract  from  navigation  and  diffi¬ 
culty  of  transporting  provisions,  the  lack  of  a  place  to  store  goods 
due  to  the  absence  of  buildings,  the  cost  of  previous  surveys  made  in 
the  same  area,  the  fact  that  boats  must  be  procured  for  use  on  the 
river,  the  number  of  men  that  must  be  hired,  the  fact  that  the  river 

itself  was  not  surveyed,  and  the  cost  of  an  earlier  survey  of  a  twelve 

179 

mile  strip  nearby  on  the  river. 

There  was  always  the  danger  that  unforeseen  difficulties  would 
make  a  surveying  tour  a  much  more  expensive  undertaking  than  was  antic¬ 
ipated.  One  of  the  surveyors  stated  that  he  unsuccessfully  tried  to 

176.  e.g.  Cony  to  Ballard,  Aug.  14,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13; 
Cony,  Instructions  to  Ballard  and  Weston,  April  20,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  13. 

177.  Cony  to  Titcomb,  July  1,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

178.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Ballard  from  Cony,  April  3,  1794, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  13;  instructions  to  Weston  from  Cony,  May,  1794, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

179.  Stone  to  Phillips,  June  9,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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hare  a  clause  put  in  his  contract  calling  for  additional  pay  should 

any  such  happening  occur.  In  this  particular  case  heavy  snow  did  make 

the  job  a  very  arduous  one  as  a  result  of  which  the  surveyor  resolved 

to  pay  his  men  more  than  was  called  for  in  their  original  agreement 

with  him.  In  order  to  do  this  he  made  a  request  to  the  Committee  for 

180 

a  further  allowance.  The  Committee  considered  this  request  and 

granted  him  twenty  dollars  for  himself  and  five  dollars  for  each  of  hia 
181 

assistants.  As  has  been  noted,  Ephraim  Ballard  had  some  painful 
experiences  on  one  of  his  tours,  first  getting  bogged  down  in  deep  snow 
that  fell  far  later  in  the  season  than  was  usual,  then  having  to  pay  as¬ 
sistants  more  than  anticipated  because  the  work  was  finally  done  in 

the  wheat  harvest  season.  Because  of  these  facts,  he  applied  for  an 

182 

extra  allowance  and  was  granted  twenty-two  pounds  by  the  Committee. 

It  sometimes  happened,  too,  that  the  Committee  thought,  as  they 
inspected  and  approved  the  surveyor's  accounts,  that  some  alterations 
could  be  made  in  them.  In  1784  it  questioned  the  advisability  of  pay¬ 
ing  Barnabas  Dodge  the  full  amount  of  his  contract  because  the  distance 

to  be  surveyed  along  the  river  was  not  as  great  as  the  Committe  thought 

183 

it  would  be  when  the  agreement  was  made.  In  that  same  year  it  also 

180.  Weston  to  Committee,  April  24,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

181.  Cony  to  Weston,  Feb.  18,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

182.  Committee  note  dated  Feb.  21,  1795,  on  letter  of  Ballard 
to  Committee,  Jan.  12,  1795,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

183.  Dodge  to  Committee,  Hay  25,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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made  a  few  changes  in  Putnam's  account  before  it  was  allowed. 

There  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  surveyors  to  want  to  be  paid 

185 

so  much  a  day  rather  than  so  much  for  the  Job  but  the  State  did  not 
often  make  this  kind  of  a  contract.  As  Wells  put  it,  this  method  some¬ 
times  proved  expensive.  In  arranging  with  Weston  and  Titcomb  to  surrey 
the  tract  on  the  Kennebec  sold  to  Knox  and  Duer,  Wells  and  Cony  took 
certain  factors  into  consideration  when  settling  upon  a  method  of  pay¬ 
ment.  These  factors  were  the  cost  of  certain  previous  surveys  plus 
the  great  chance  that  these  men  would  meet  with  some  rather  great 
obstacles  such  as  mountains,  ponds  and  the  distance  supplies  would  have 

to  be  carried.  Because  of  these  factors,  they  allowed  &  lump  sum  for 

186 

the  project,  rather  than  agreeing  to  pay  by  the  day. 

The  difficulties  faced  by  the  Committee  in  finding  money  to  pay 
its  expenses  have  been  examined.  At  this  point  methods  used  to  raise 
money  for  surveying  in  particular  will  be  discussed. 

Sometimes,  when  the  men  in  the  field  were  completely  out  of  cash, 
they  procured  things  they  needed  by  promising  to  pay  the  sums  required 
at  a  future  date.  Surveyors  gave  people  they  owed  due  bills  which  were 

184.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  45,  Nov.  1784. 

185.  e.g.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  May  26,  1793,  William  Bingham's 
Maine. Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  276. 

186.  Wells  to  Read,  Sept.  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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187 

honored  later  by  the  Committee.  For  example,  a  group  of  chairmen 

188 

once  paid  their  fare  for  a  boat  ride  in  this  manner.  In  some  cases 

the  person  buying  the  land  advanced  the  money  that  the  work  might  be  done 

without  delay.  That  sum  was  then  credited  to  hl«  in  the  final  settlement 

189 

of  his  bill  or  at  some  future  time  agreed  upon.  At  other  times  the 

purchaser,  grantee  or  proprietor  was  made  responsible  for  the  payment 

190 

of  the  bill  or  a  share  of  it.  Pre-1784  settlers  granted  one  hundred 

191 

acres  were  required  to  pay  the  cost  of  surveying  their  plots.  Some 

groups  who  were  granted  land  free  gratis,  as  for  example  the  Tyngstoun 

proprietors  who  were  granted  a  township  in  exchange  for  one  lost  in  the 

Massachusetts-New  Hampshire  boundary  settlement,  were  also  to  pay  sur- 
192 

veying  costs.  The  owners  of  the  Plymouth  Patent  and  of  the  Valdo 
Claim  paid  half  of  the  charges  for  surveying  the  boundary  between  their 


187.  e.g.  Due  bill  to  Joseph  Cook  signed  by  Putnam,  Oct.  6, 

1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Putnam's  condensed  account,  Hov.  20,  1787, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

188.  Due  bill,  Aug.  14,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

189.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Titcomb  no  date  but  it  must  have  been 
1787  ,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10;  memo  regarding  Jesse  Villlaxas's  appli¬ 
cation,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8* 

190.  e.g.  Committee  to  John  Lewis,  June  27,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

191.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

192.  Committee  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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holdings  and  the  State  land.  In  the  case  of  the  three  towns  east  of 

Union  River  which  were  divided  between  the  State  and  the  proprietors, 

each  group  paid  its  proportionate  share  for  the  surveying  that  had  to 
194 

be  done  there.  Still  another  way  to  get  some  money  or  at  least 

something  needed  without  having  to  pay  in  money  was  practiced  by  some 

of  the  surveyors.  They  would  sell  to  some  inhabitant  of  the  area  in  which 

they  were  working  supplies  which  they  no  longer  needed  or  provisions 

195 

which  proved  to  be  over  and  above  the  amount  required  by  them.  For 

instance,  in  1735,  Putnam  paid  for  two  quarts  of  molasses,  three  bushels 

of  potatoes,  and  milk  with  one  tin  kettle,  two  half  pint  cups,  one  tin 

funnel,  one  ten  gallon  container,  and  a  two  gallon  container  plus 

196 

eight  pence  in  cash.  Again  surveyors  used  their  own  money  to  pay 

197 

for  supplies  and  their  men's  wages  before  they  themselves  were  paid. 

All  too  frequently  the  head  surveyors  did  have  to  wait  for  their 
money  for  some  time.  Putnam  and  Stone,  who  had  worked  in  the  early 
years  of  the  Committee's  history,  were  not  completely  paid  until  1790 


193.  Estimate  of  expenses  in  Waldo  Patent  survey  1786,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1;  Statement  of  expenses  of  surveying  Plymouth  Company 
bounds,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

194.  Statement  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

195.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Committee,  Dec.  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box 

18. 

196.  Putnam's  account  with  Israel  Wood,  Dec.  8,  1785,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1. 

197.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Committee,  June  25,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  26,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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198 

and  1789,  respectively ,  and  TitcGEb  often  vas  not  paid  on  time. 

In  Stone* 8  case  the  pyement  was  made  after  he  told  the  Committee  it  was 

most  imperative  that  he  be  paid  as  he  vas  planning  to  move  to  the 

western  country  and  this  money  vas  a  must  —  he  asked  for  it  by  Kay  1, 

199  200 

as  a  matter  of  fact.  Putnam’s  bill  had  been  due  since  1787.  Of 

course,  these  delays  sometimes  meant  added  expense  in  the  form  of 

interest. 

The  inability  of  the  Committee  to  pay  these  surveying  charges 

when  they  fell  due  was  a  source  of  emb arras sment  and  difficulty  for 
201 

it.  Titcomb  vas  particularly  annoyed  by  the  failure  to  pay  him, 

and  he  wrote  several  sharp  letters  to  the  Committee  expressing  his 

candid  opinion.  This  situation  vent  on  for  some  time.  Ee  made  corn- 
202 

plaints  and  at  one  point  kept  back  a  plan  with  a  threat  to  hold  onto 

203 

it  until  he  vas  paid.  The  Committee  in  turn  stated  that  his  in¬ 
ferences  that  it  vas  not  treating  him  fairly  were  unwarranted  because 
he  knew  that  it  had  no  money,  it  vas  doing  all  in  its  power  to  pay  him, 


193.  Report  on  Putnam's  account,  final  payment  on  Jan.  15,  1790, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1;  Stone’s  account  June  5,  1789,  Eastern  Lanas,  Box  1* 

199.  Stone  to  Phillips,  Feb.  20,  1739,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

200.  Report  on  Putnam’s  account,  final  payment  on  Jan.  15,  1790, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

201.  Jarvis  to  Titcomb,  Nov.  17,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

202.  e.g.  Titcomb  to  Committee,  June  25,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

203.  Titcomb  to  Wells  or  Jarvis,  Nov.  7,  1788,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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and  the  plan  could  not  possibly  do  him  any  good.  However,  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  serve  as  surveyor  and  eventually  received  his  pay. 

SUKMARX 

At  the  very  beginning  the  State  adopted  a  comprehensive  surveying 
policy  —  a  policy  patterned  for  the  most  part  upon  proven  procedures  of 
provincial  days.  All  surveyors  were  directed  by  and  responsible  to  one 
group  whose  sole  official  function  was  the  supervision  of  the  land 
program,  they  and  their  assistants  were  required  to  3wear  to  do  honest 
work,  and  they  submitted  plans  and  reports  of  the  lands  which  were  kept 
in  one  central  place  —  the  office  of  the  Land  Committee.  Under  this 
system  the  status  of  the  land  titles  Issued  by  the  Committee  remained 
clear  and  unconfused.  This  is  a  short  statement  of  evaluation,  but  it 
so t s  forth  an  accomplishment  that  was  of  utmost  importance  to  the 
people  involved. 


204.  Jarvis  to  Titcomb,  Nov.  17,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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CHAPTER  V 


CLARIFICATION  OF  LAND  CLAIMS 

FACTORS  MOTIVATING  STATE  ACTION 

A  desire  to  clarify  the  status  of  land  claims  —  a  desire  stimu¬ 
lated  by  an  interest  In  the  tract  once  granted  to  William  and  Bridget 
Phillips  —  was  one  of  the  factors  that  led  the  General  Court  to 
initiate  a  land  program.  The  committees  tackled  the  problem  immediately 
sifter  their  appointment  and  continued  to  work  at  the  job  throughout  their 
tenure  of  office*  However,  many  points  were  involved  and  the  Lincoln 

County  Committee,  which  noted  in  1795  that  this  particular  job  was  one 

1 

of  the  "primary  objects  in  the  appointment  of  the  committee,"  reported 
that  it  found  the  assignment  to  be  a  difficult  one.  As  a  result  some 
of  the  important  questions  still  remained  unanswered  in  1795* 

The  investigations  that  the  Government  made  throughout  the  period 
were  of  two  kinds  —  those  intended  to  determine  whether  or  not  claims 
were  valid  and  lines  run  correctly  and  those  undertaken  to  decide 
whether  or  not  claims  that  had  been  made  with  conditions  attached  should 
be  confirmed.  The  majority  of  the  first  group  were  started  either  by 
the  request  of  claimants  or  by  the  action  of  the  Committee  in  evaluating 


1.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  pp.  2-3,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49. 
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tha  claims  placed  before  it  as  it  had  directed.  However,  in  a  few 

cases,  third  parties  —  sometimes  people  that  were  looking  for  land 

themselves  —  launched  a  study  of  the  situation  by  reporting  that 

in  their  opinion  certain  people  had  more  than  they  were  entitled  to. 

The  uncertainty  concerning  the  correctness  and  exact  location 

of  boundary  lines  was  a  handicap  to  the  State  in  the  execution  of  its 

work  because  it  delayed  making  a  start  on  the  surveying  and  selling  of 

townships  in  the  areas  affected.  The  State  wanted  towns  to  be  as 

uniform  in  sixe  and  shape  as  possible  and  therefore  new  boundary  lines 

should  conform  to  those  of  grants  already  made.  Furthermore,  in  order 

to  make  a  good  and  binding  sale  it  was  necessary  that  the  State  be 

certain  it  was  the  true  owner  of  the  property,  and  it  could  not  be 

so  assured  in  areas  where  the  location  of  the  boundary  lines  was  not 

definitely  established.  Some  grants  were  made  in  these  unsettled 

areas,  it  is  true,  but  they  included  the  proviso  that  they  were  valid 

2 

unless  they  interfered  with  a  former  grant  —  sometimes  a  particular 

former  grant  was  mentioned  if  that  much  certainty  had  been  estab- 
3 

lished.  This  reservation,  of  course,  was  a  nuisance  and  undoubtedly 
discouraged  sales.  As  it  happened,  some  of  this  land,  particularly 
that  bordering  the  Plymouth  Claim,  was  some  of  the  best  at  the  Commit¬ 
tee's  disposal  and  the  demand  for  it  became  considerable  as  time 

2.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  8,  1786,  Chap.  10;  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  10,  1787,  Chap.  136, 

3.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  30,  1785,  Chap.  126, 
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vent  on.  Therefore  it  was  most  important  for  the  development  of  the 

4 

State’s  economic  structure  that  these  lines  should  be  made  certain. 

In  addition  a  lack  of  certainty  concerning  land  titles  forced 

people  into  pursuits  that  were  considered  much  leas  beneficial  to 

the  State’s  economy  than  husbandry.  For  instance,  one  writer  pointed 

out  that  because  men  could  not  get  land  to  which  the  title  was  sure, 

5 

they  turned  to  fishing. 

Other  difficulties  laid  to  the  confusion  of  land  titles  were  a 

lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  local  people  and  a  tardiness  in  providing 
6 

schools* 

STEPS  TAKEN  TO  CLEAR  UP  CONFUSION 
In  1783  the  General  Court  instructed  the  Committee  of  1781  to 
complete  its  job  of  determining  the  true  status  of  land  matters  in  York 
County,  coming  to  a  final  settlement  with  the  squatters,  and  appraising 
the  strips  of  land  that  still  belonged  to  the  State  but  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  made  into  a  township.  This  appraisal  with  a  plan  and  contents 
of  each  township  was  then  to  be  submitted  to  the  General  Court.  .Also, 
it  was  to  lay  out  the  land  below  Fryeburg  into  townships  of  six  miles 

4.  e.g.  Ephraim  Heald  et  al.  to  the  General  Court,  March  29, 

1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

5.  Letter  C"General  Lincoln”  and  "1787"  added  in  other  hand¬ 
writing}  in  Kennebec  Purchase  Papers  1786-1795,  p.  86. 

6.  Ibid. 
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square  each  or  thereabouts,  and  return  a  plan  of  each  with  its  contents 

7 

to  the  General  Court. 

After  an  investigation  of  the  natter  the  Committee  submitted  a 

report  covering  all  the  land  vest  of  Saco  River  and  south  of  Little 

Ossipee  River,  together  with  a  plan  covering  the  whole  area  at  one 
8 

view.  In  addition  to  three  grants  "regularly  laid  out  and  confirmed" 
there  were  three  other  grants.  Some  of  this  latter  land  it  found  to  be 
occupied  by  people  who  could  present  no  tangible  evidence  of  owner¬ 
ship,  but  who  had  convinced  the  Committee  that  they  did  actually  have 
a  right  to  It.  Grants  of  the  numbers  of  acres  in  question  had  actually 
been  made  according  to  evidence  available  to  the  Committee  and  there 
was  no  evidence  that  they  had  been  taken  up  elsewhere.  Holders  of  the 
land  had  suggested  and  "with  some  degree  of  probability"  that  the  plans 
had  been  returned  and  approved,  but  then  lost.  Also,  there  was  one 
tract  of  three  hundred  acres  which  had  been  granted  in  the  1740*8  and 
sold  later  by  the  grantees.  One  person  bought  fifty  acres  and  laid  it 
out  and  its  lines  had  been  run  and  kept  up  since  that  time.  No  con¬ 
firmation  was  to  be  found  but  the  Committee  believed  that  this  fifty 
acre  plot  should  be  confirmed,  as  well  as  the  remaining  two  hundred 
fifty  acres  which  it  had  allowed  the  owners  to  locate  adjoining  this 
fifty  acres. 

7.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

8.  Hass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  164 , (mentions  March  10 
and  12  reports);  Committee  Report  of  March  12,  1784,  Mass.  Court  Records. 
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It  found  the  S&nford  headline  to  lie  further  southwest  than  was 
originally  thought.  This  discovery  deprived  one  set  of  assignees  of 
tvo  hundred  acres  but  the  Committee  allowed  its  owners  to  locate  these 
two  hundred  acres  elsewhere. 

It  found  one  man  on  the  land  taking  up  one  hundred  acres  to  which 
he  had  nc  title. 

It  also  reported  on  the  small  plots  belonging  to  the  State  — 
about  fifty  six  hundred  acres  of  gores  and  strips  on  the  plan  mentioned 
and  eleven  lots  adjoining  Fryeburg,  each  of  one  hundred  fifty  acres, 
except  one  of  one  hundred  ninety  two  acres. 

The  General  Court  read  these  reports  and  passed  a  resolve  ap¬ 
proving  the  act 8  of  the  Committee,  making  the  confirmations  recommended 
by  it,  directing  it  to  dispose  of  the  squatters  plot  in  the  manner  it 

thought  best  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  creating  a  special  sales  commit- 

9 

tee  to  handle  the  sale  of  the  plots  of  State  land  at  public  auction. 

The  fork  County  Committee  made  a  report  on  the  claim  of  William 

and  Bridget  Phillips's  heirs  at  an  early  date  and  an  act  was  passed 

10 

confirming  the  land  to  the  proprietors,  but  for  some  reason  this  action 
was  not  completely  satisfactory.  Therefore  the  Committee  was  asked  to 
to  re-examine  the  matter.  Both  the  validity  of  the  grant  and  its  true 

9.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  164. 

10.  Mass.  Act,  Oct.  14,  1733,  Chap.  26. 
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bounds  seem  to  have  been  in  question. 

The  present  claimants  said  they  were  holding  the  land  on  the 
basis  of  a  purchase  made  by  William  Phillips,  but  opponents  noted  that 
the  deed  of  indenture  va3  made  out  to  his  son,  Nathaniel.  In  answer, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  this  objection  was  immaterial  as  the  son  died 
intestate  and  the  State's  right  to  the  area  was  based  on  an  after  deed 
which  specifically  exempted  the  Phillips  tract. 

The  tract  was  said  to  run  up  Saco  River  to  Captain  Sunday's 
rock.  There  seems  to  have  been  some  disagreement  over  the  location 
of  this  landmark.  However,  it  was  definitely  established  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Committee  after  a  study  of  the  wording  in  the 
deed  and  depositions  from  three  individuals. 

Another  claim  between  the  two  Oasippee  Rivera,  which  flow  in 
that  southwestern  corner  of  Maine,  was  also  discussed  by  the  Committee 
at  this  time.  This  was  based  on  a  deed  from  Captain  Sunday  to  Francis 
Small,  executed  before  witnesses  and  recorded  in  fork  County  on 
August  28,  1773. 

After  its  re-examination,  which  included  the  study  of  depositions, 
available  records,  and  statements  made  by  and  in  behalf  of  the  claim¬ 
ants,  the  Committee  reported  in  March  of  1786  that  it  still  held  to  its 
former  decision  that  the  land  between  the  two  Ossipee  Rivers  ought  to 
be  considered  private  property.  However,  the  1783  Committee  had  to 

11.  This  purchase  was  made  from  Fuellen  Hobinowill  and  Captain 
Sunday,  Indian  chiefs.  (Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ... 
16Q2  to  .1820  II.  383):  report  of  fork -Cumberland  Committee,  March  20, 
1786,  Senate  Document  1024. 
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state  in  1787  that  it  vas  unable  to  make  any  reccnnendations  regarding 

a  petition  for  a  town  in  York  County  because  no  final  action  had  been 

12 

taken  on  this  report. 

In  1791  the  courts  were  asked  to  establish  the  claim  of  one  of 

these  Phillips  heirs.  It  seems  that  the  land  Lai  finally  been  sold  for 

taxes  prior  to  this  date.  However,  the  power  of  redemption  remained  with 

13 

those  whose  land  was  sold  for  this  reason. 

The  1783  Committee  started  to  examine  the  records  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  —  claims,  the  past  doings  of  the  General  0:urt,  and  maps  and 

14 

plans  —  immediately  after  its  creation.  In  1786  it  reported  that 

its  members  had  also  read  histories,  pamphlets,  end  law  suits.  However, 

15 

all  together  these  did  not  give  a  picture  that  vas  complete  or  clear. 

As  it  turned  out  this  was  to  be  a  job  that  occupied  its  attention 
throughout  the  years  of  its  appointment. 

Among  the  claims  with  which  the  committees  had  to  deal  were 
three  large  onee  —  the  Waldo,  the  Plymouth,  and  the  Pejepscot.  All 
three  dated  back  to  the  early  days  of  New  England  and  had  be^n  revived 
in  the  eighteenth  century  when  speculation  fever  had  whetted  people's 


12.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48. 

13.  Emery,  Edwin,  The  History  of  Sanfcrl.  Maine.  1661-1900 
(Fall  River,  Hass.,  1901),  pp.  94-95. 

14.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  30,  Jan.  1784. 

15.  Report  of  Committee,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 
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16 

appetite  for  wild  lands  as  a  place  to  invest  their  money.  In  at 

least  the  last  tvo  of  these  casos  boundaries  had  been  the  subject  of 

dispute  between  the  companies  owning  them  and  the  Government  for  many 

17 

years  and  had  never  been  settled  with  finality.  Each  of  these  was 

on  one  of  the  three  big  rivers  in  Maine. 

The  Valdo  claim  was  based  on  a  grant  made  to  Beauchamp  and 

18 

Leverett  by  the  New  England  Council  in  1629.  This  group  was  punctual 

in  placing  its  claim  before  the  Committee  as  the  latter* s  newspaper 

notice  had  directed  and  the  Committee  noted  in  February  1784  that  it 

had  spent  several  days  studying  this  claim  but  could  find  no  plana 

dealing  with  the  matter  and  could  not  therefore  make  any  report  on  it 

19 

at  that  session  of  the  Court.  However,  in  April  one  of  the  members 

did  succeed  in  getting  some  papers  and  spent  some  time  looking  them 
20 

over.  Finally,  after  studying  these  papers  and  plana  and  talking 

with  representatives  of  the  Valdo  heirs  and  of  the  settlers  on  the 

land  and  with  disinterested  people,  a  report  was  prepared  and  sub- 

21 

mitted  to  the  General  Court  in  1784.  Before  a  resolve  was  passed, 


16.  Akagi,  The  Town  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Colonies, 
pp.  242,  245,  and  248. 

17.  Report  of  Committee,  Mass.  House  Document  1757  (1785-86). 

18.  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136a. 

19.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  31-32,  1784. 

20.  Ibid,  p.  33. 

21.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  39-40,  July  2,  1784. 
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people  who  were  not  directly  connected  with  the  claim  but  who  were 

interested  in  the  interpretation  given  to  the  boundary  line  clauses 

22 

also  appeared  to  speak.  The  validity  of  the  claim  was  never  in 
serious  doubt,  but  its  bounds  were. 

The  legislators  drew  up  a  tentative  resolve  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  March  1785  which  would  have  confirmed  land  within  certain 
stated  bounds  to  the  group.  This  land  was  to  be  no  nearer  than  fifteen 
miles  to  the  Kennebec  River,  the  boundary  of  the  Plymouth  Claim,  which 
was  the  older  of  the  two.  If  there  was  a  surplus  over  and  above  nine 
hundred  square  miles,  it  was  to  be  paid  for  by  the  grantees.  The  land 
that  was  to  be  so  paid  for  if  necessary  was  designated,  and  it  was 
provided  that  the  price  should  be  decided  by  a  representative  of  each 
side  plus  another  person  chosen  by  these  two,  all  of  whom  were  to  be 
sworn  to  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty.  Settlers  who  were 
on  the  land  prior  to  January  1,  1784  were  to  be  granted  their  posses¬ 
sions  under  conditions  to  be  set  up  by  the  General  Court.  This 

23 

proposal  was  referred  to  the  next  Court  session. 

Following  this  decision  several  groups  pressed  for  action.  Some 
people  that  lived  on  the  patent  wrote  to  the  General  Court  that 
although  they  had  settled  under  Waldo  they  had  not  been  given  some  of  the 
things  they  had  been  promised.  Therefore,  they  asked  that  the  claim  be 

22.  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136a. 

23.  Proposed  resolve,  March  9,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136a* 
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24 

decided  by  "due  process  of  law."  In  June  the  Land  Committee  urged  the 

necessity  of  deciding  this  issue  because  that  would  make  it  possible  to 

25 

lay  out  and  sell  nearby  state  lands,  which  were  very  desirable.  The 

joint  legislative  committee  that  reviewed  the  Land  Committee  report 

26 

recommended  specifically  that  this  be  done. 

In  a  Land  Committee  report  printed  with  the  resolve  that  was 
finally  passed  clauses  in  the  original  grant  of  1629  were  quoted.  From 
these  we  can  get  an  idea  of  the  difficulties  the  Committee  had  to  con¬ 
tend  with  in  putting  land  affairs  on  a  systematic  basis! 

All  and  singular  those  lands,  tenements  and  hereditaments 
whatsoever,  with  the  appurtenances,  thereof,  in  New  England 
aforesaid,  which  are  situate,  lying  and  being  within  or 
between  a  place  there,  commonly  called  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Muscongus,  towards  the  south  and  southwest,  and 
a  straight  line  extending  from  thence,  directly  ten  leagues 
up  into  the  main  land  and  continent  there,  towards  the 
great  sea  commonly  called  the  south  sea,  and  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  space  of  ten  leagues  on  the  north  and  north¬ 
east  of  a  river  in  New  England  aforesaid,  commonly  called 
Penobscot,  towards  the  north  and  north-east,  and  the  great 
sea  commonly  called  the  western  ocean,  towards  the  east, 
and  a  straight  and  direct  line  extending  from  the  most 
western  part  and  point  of  the  said  straight  line,  which 
extends  from  Muscongus  aforesaid,  towards  the  south  sea, 
to  the  utmost  northern  limits  of  the  said  ten  leagues  on 
the  north  side  of  the  said  river  Penobscot,  towards  the 
west. 


24.  Petition  of  Warren  Selectmen,  May  14,  1785,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap  136a. 

25.  Committee  report,  June  1,  1785  in  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I, 

58-61. 

26.  Report  of  joint  committee,  June  3,  1785,  in  Eastern 
Lands,  Deeds  I,  272. 
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After  thia  quotation  vas  cited,  this  very  understandable  comment 

was  made  by  the  Committee i  "a  description,  the  true  Intent  and  meaning 

27 

whereof  your  committee  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  determine,- 

The  attempts  of  the  General  Court  to  reach  an  agreement  with 

the  proprietors  were  discussed  in  this  report.  The  original  grant, 

it  will  be  noticed,  had  included  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Penobscot 

River,  but  in  the  early  1760's  the  Court  anxious  to  lay  out  twelve 

towns  east  of  that  river  had  proposed  to  the  grantees  that  they  give 

up  their  claia  there  for  a  strip  six  miles  wide  to  be  laid  out  along  the 

head  line  of  their  claim  on  the  west  side.  That  suggestion  had  been 

approved  by  both  parties,  but  a  document,  which  had  been  written  up 

to  that  effect,  had  not  been  signed  by  the  necessary  officials  ~ 

the  Governor  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 

Council  —  as  far  as  the  Committee  could  discover,  and  therefore  that 

28 

group  did  not  consider  it  legally  binding. 

The  bounds  proposed  in  this  Committee  report  were  as  follows: 


27.  Committee  report  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785, 

Chap.  13 oa. 

28.  However,  by  1784,  those  interested  in  the  Waldo  Claim 
definitely  considered  it  to  be  a  tract  of  thirty  miles  square  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Penobscot  with  the  addition  of  the  six  mile  strip 
at  its  head.  (William  Vetmore  to  Phillips,  June  20,  1784,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  53);  on  the  other  hand  it  will  be  recalled  that  the 
resolve  of  March  22,  1734,  called  for  towns  to  be  laid  out  on  the 
western  side  of  Penobscot  River  beginning  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  (Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1734,  Chap.  169), 
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.  the  tract  of  land  contained  within  the  following  founds, 

viz.  Beginning  at  the  point  of  land  ea3t  of  the  couth  of 
the  river  Muscongus;  thence  extending  up  the  said  river 
according  to  the  general  course  thereof,  into  th9  country; 
then  running  from  the  said  point  of  lend  a  long  the  sea- 
coast,  and  by  the  bay  of  Penobscot  to  the?  mouth  of  the  river 
Penobscot;  from  t&ence  extending  up  the  said  river,  until 
a  line  drawn  from  the  eaid  river  Penobscot  to  the  Muscongus 
lire  first  mentioned,  shall  give  and  complte  a  tract  of 
land,  equal  to  a  tract  of  land  thirty  miles  square,  and 
so  that  the  said  Muscongus  line  first  mentioned  shall  be 
equal  in  length  to  a  right  line,  drawn  from  the  point  of 
land  called  Owls-Head,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  with  the  line  extending  up  the  said  Penobscot 
river,  added  thereto,  together  with  all  islands  whose 
center  falls  within  three  miles  of  any  part  of  the  lands 
before  described..*. 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  boundary  lines  are  somewhat  different 

from  those  discussed  in  March  —  for  one  thing  nothing  was  said  about 
» 

going  no  nearer  than  fifteen  miles  to  the  Kennebec. 

Since  the  exchange  for  lands  on  the  western  bank  was  not  thought 
to  have  been  consummated,  no  provision  was  made  for  this  portion  of  the 
claim  —  the  six  mile  strip  at  the  head  was  not  included. 

The  resolve  that  was  passed  on  the  recommendation  of  this 
report,  gave  the  tract  described  in  the  report  to  the  Waldo  heirs 
with  these  provisos*  the  company  was  to  signify  its  acceptance  of  the 
terms  by  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  next  General  Court  session  by 
executing  a  release  and  quit  claim  of  all  land  not  included,  none  of 
the  lands  withir.  the  tract  which  had  escheated  to  the  Commonwealth 
were  to  be  included  in  the  grant,  and  a  three  thousand  pound  bond  was 
to  be  posted  guaranteeing  that  all  members  of  the  company  twenty-one  and 
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over  would  sign  their  acceptance  of  this  agreement  by  the  next  April 

and  all  members  under  twenty-one  would  eign  within  six  months  after 

29 

reaching  that  age.  Settlers  on  the  land  were  to  be  taken  care  of. 

A  notice  setting  forth  the  terms  of  this  agreement  was  to  be 
inserted  for  six  successive  weeks  in  the  Independent  Chronicle. 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  include  the  six  mile  strip  in  the 
tract  undercut  the  claims  of  the  Lincolnshire  Company,  which  held 
land  there  on  the  basis  of  an  agreement  of  the  1760's,  and  who  were  now 
due  an  indemnification  was  its  legal  right  and  urging  that  group 
to  do  nothing  that  would  upset  this  resolve.  He  was  sure,  he  said, 
that  the  bounds  that  were  given  were  the  best  possible  they  could  get, 

and  that  anything  that  would  nullify  the  resolve  would  greatly  please 

30 

the  "eastern  interest"  who  wished  heartily  for  such  a  development. 

On  November  1  the  agreement  was  signed  by  the  people  Interested 

31 

financially  in  the  ownership  of  the  claim,  and  everyone  seemed  veil 
32 

satisfied. 


29.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136a. 

30.  Knox  to  William  Hunt,  Oct.  24,  1785,  Lincolnshire  Company, 
Miscellaneous,  1717-1802,  in  the  Prescott  Papers  (Mass.  Historical 
Society) . 

31.  Copy  of  document  in  which  Waldo  Heirs  with  noted  exceptions 
relinquish  claim  to  all  lands  except  thos  mentioned  in  resolve,  Nov.  1, 
1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  53;  Vote  of  Lincolnshire  Company  Standing 
Committee,  Nov.  1,  1785,  Records,  1766-1794,  1  folder,  Nov.  9,  1785, 
pp.  166-167  (Mass.  Historical  Society), 

32.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  pp.  2-3,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49. 
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But  unhappy  day! 

Once  the  transaction  was  completed,  the  Land  Committe  hurried  to 

have  the  designated  lines  run  out  and  marked  so  that  it  could  sell  the 

state  land  in  the  sector.  It  announced  its  intention  of  having  this 

33 

surveying  done  In  a  report  to  the  General  Court  in  March,  1786  and 

34 

that  season  Stone  and  Titcomb  did  the  work. 

A  suspicion  soon  arose  that  the  grant  as  made  might  fall  at 

35 

some  point  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  Kennebec  River.  A  meaaure- 

36 

ment  was  taken  and  these  fears  were  confirmed.  Since  the  Plymouth 

Grant,  whose  boundary  extended  to  this  fifteen  mile  line,  was  the  more 

ancient  of  the  two,  the  Waldo  heirs  were  possessed  with  a  deficiency 

to  the  extent  of  about  thirty-nine  thousand  acres. 

When  appraised  of  this  situation  the  proprietors  asked  that 

they  be  given  compensation  for  this  loss  at  the  head  of  their  patent  — 

37 

land  that  was  a  part  of  the  six  mile  strip  they  had  not  been  given. 

The  Committee  felt  that  this  was  a  fair  arrangement  but  thought  that 
it  was  not  authorized  to  take  such  a  step.  It  therefore  voted  to 


33.  Committee  report,  March  21,  1736,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

34.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  Sept.  29,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

35.  Committee  to  Stone,  Oct.  1736,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

36.  Certificate  of  Committee  to  Waldo  Proprietors,  Nov.  18, 
1788,  Eastern  Lands*  Box  53. 

37.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 
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notify  the  proprietors  that  any  action  must  be  taken  by  the  General 

Court  and  if  that  body  did  not  direct  otherwise  the  land  at  the  head 

38 

of  the  patent  would  be  sold  within  six  nonths.  It  then  submitted  a 

report  of  the  case  to  the  General  Court  suggesting  that  appropriate 

39 

action  be  taken* 

'’’he  Court  did  not  heed  this  advise  at  that  session  but  the  next 

fall  gave  the  problem  to  the  House  committee.  Putnam  was  a  member  of 

this  committee  and  he  worked  to  get  some  action  taken  on  that  matter. 

However,  it  became  apparent  that  nothing  was  likely  to  happen  there, 

so  he  joined  with  Jarvis  in  introducing  a  resolution  on  their  own  that 

would  accomplish  the  purpose.  But  opposition  led  by  a  Dr.  Taylor  was 

40 

too  strong  and  their  attempt  failed. 

Some  thought  was  given  to  the  patent's  proprietors'  buying  the 

necessary  land  to  give  the  Lincolnshire  Company  the  amount  they  owed 

them.  Putnam  had  suggested  the  advisability  of  such  a  course  of  action 

41 

in  his  letter  to  Knox.  However,  one  of  the  heirs  had  previously 

disapproved  of  this  step  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  imply  that  them 

42 

were  satisfied  with  their  grant  as  its  boundaries  then  stood. 


38. 

Committee  minutes,  June 

1787,  Eastern 

Lands,  Box  46. 

39. 

Ibid. ;  Putnam 

to  Knox, 

Dec.  11,  1787, 

Knox  Papers,  vol. 

LI. 

40. 

Putnam,  ibid. 

41. 

Ibid. 

42. 

Isaac  Winslow 

to  Knox, 

Feb.  7,  1787, 

Knox  Papers,  vol. 

LI. 
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As  time  went  on  the  various  groups  became  more  insistent  that 

something  be  done.  The  Lincolnshire  Company  did  not  receive  any  land  to 

compensate  them  for  their  loss,  and  considered  taking  action  against  the 
43 

heirs.  The  heirs  petitioned  for  land  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  in  1788 
Knox  and  some  of  hi 3  colleagues  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Committee  stating 
that  they  intended  to  insist  on  being  given  land  at  the  head  of  the 
patent  as  Justice  required.  They  took  this  opportunity,  they  said,  to 
notify  it  of  their  intentions  in  order  to  save  the  State  from  embarrass¬ 
ment  and  legal  entanglement  that  might  arise  if  it  granted  to  others 

44 

land  that  was  rightfully  theirs. 

Furthermore,  it  developed  that  the  agreement  of.  1762  swapping 

land  east  of  the  Penobscot  for  that  west  of  it  had  been  signed  by  all 

parties  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  lacked  only  the  approval  of  the 
45 

king.  Therefore,  the  proprietors  had  more  right  to  the  3ix  mile 
strip  than  had  been  supposed.  In  January  of  1789  the  Committee 
notified  the  General  Court  that  the  agreement  had  indeed  been  signed 
and  that  the  Waldo  heirs  had  warned  the  Committee  not  to  sell  any  land 
there  laid  out  for  the  Ten  Proprietors  by  Waldo.  This  statement  was 


43.  Minutes  of  meeting  of  Lincolnshire  Company  Proprietors, 

July  31,  1787,  Lincolnshire  Company,  Miscellaneous  Papers,  Prescott 
Papers. 

44.  Knox  et  al.  to  Committee,  Nov.  22,  1788,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

t 

45.  Representation  of  Committee  to  General  Court,  Jan.  19,  1789, 
Mass.  Senate  Document  1201;  certificate  from  Secretary  of  State, 

Jan.  19,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  53. 
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read  in  the  Court  in  January  and  June  of  1739  and  in  Karch  of  1790,  but 

46 

no  action  was  taken. 

Because  of  the  State’s  failure  to  grant  this  land  to  the  heirs, 

Henry  Jackson,  acting  for  Knox,  considered  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an 

option  to  buy  land  at  the  head  of  the  patent,  as  had  been  suggested 
47 

earlier.  However,  this  right  to  buy  va3  not  taken  up  and  Jarvis 

wrote  to  Jackson  in  January,  1795  that  unless  the  purchase  was  soon 

made,  the  Committee  would  feel  that  it  must  sell  to  others  who  were 
48 

applying.  At  the  time  the  Committee  submitted  its  report  In  1795, 

49 

matters  still  rested  at  this  point. 

The  oldest  of  the  land  patents  in  Maine  to  come  under  study  was 
that  of  the  Plymouth  Company,  a  tract  which  was  also  called  the 
Kennebec  Purchase.  This  patent,  a  grant  made  by  the  New  England  Council 
to  the  Plymouth  Colony  in  1629,  occupied  the  Kennebec  Valley,  straddling 
the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  along  its  course.  On  each  bank  it 
extended  back  fifteen  miles  into  the  woods,  but  no  one  knew  the  exact 
location  of  the  southern  and  northern  bounds.  Nor  did  they  know  the 
bounds  of  certain  of  the  tracts  acquired  by  the  Plymouth  Company  from 
various  sources  since  1629  and  added  to  the  original  grant. 


46.  Representation  of  Committee  to  General  Court,  Jan.  19,  1789, 
Mass.  Senate  Document  1201. 

47.  Jarvis  to  Jackson,  Jan.  24,  1795,  Nox  Papers,  vol.  XXXVII. 

48.  Ibid. 

49.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49. 
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The  Committee  considered  the  claim  at  a  relatively  early  date 

but  it  postponed  making  a  report  until  more  information  could  be 
50 

gathered.  Finally  in  June  1785  the  Committee  did  submit  a  report 

to  the  General  Court  describing  the  research  it  had  done  and  setting 

51 

forth  a  proposal  intended  to  conclude  the  matter.  The  investigation 
carried  on  by  the  Committee  when  preparing  this  report  was  a  tremendous 
piece  of  work. 

The  validity  of  the  claim  had  to  be  determined,  of  course.  The 
original  patent  itself  was  apparently  not  questioned,  but  there  was 
some  question  about  the  pieces  that  had  been  added  to  it.  Some  of 
these  were  purchases  from  other  companies  and  some  were  direct 
acquisitions  from  the  Indians.  The  tracts  based  on  Indian  deeds  raised 
a  question  as  both  Massachusetts  Bay  and  Plymouth,  which  had  formerly 
controlled  this  grant,  had  passed  laws  forbidding  purchases  from 
Indians.  However,  since  the  pacts  involved  here  were  concerned  with 
land  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  either  colony  at  the  time  they 
were  made  and  a  royal  statute  forbidding  such  purchases  had  not  been 
passed  until  a  later  date,  the  Committee  decided  they  should  be  considered 
valid.  As  argument  to  approve  the  claim  in  two  specific  cases  in 
question  the  following  points  were  made.  The  conveyances  of  land 
between  the  Wesaerunsett  River  and  Cobbisecontee  had  been  recognized 

i 

50.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  47-48. 

51.  Report  of  Committee,  Mass.  House  Document  1757  (1785-86). 
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by  the  General  Court  of  Plymouth  Colony  vhen  it  had  Jurisdiction  over 
the  area,  and  therefore  these  particular  agreements  were  still  binding 
on  Massachusetts.  The  second  tract  was  a  piece  acquired  from  tbs 
Pejepscot  Proprietors.  In  this  connection  it  va3  noted  that  the 
Pejepscot  people  had  laid  their  claim  before  the  General  Court  in  1764 
as  they  had  been  required  to  do,  and  no  objection  to  it  was  raised  at 
that  time.  Therefore,  it  should  be  considered  valid. 

Once  the  Committee  decided  that  the  company  did  own  certain  land, 
it  had  to  establish  its  true  bounds.  One  of  the  landmarks  used  to 
designate  the  boundary  was  the  Negumkike  Falls.  But  which  falls  were 
the  Negumkike  Falls?  No  one  was  certain.  Indeed,  they  might  even 
have  been  worn  away  in  the  years  since  the  making  of  the  agreement.  A 
report  of  islands  and  rapid  current  now  in  the  river  in  that  general 
area  were  cited  as  support  for  this  possibility.  Another  knotty 
question  was  raised  by  the  phrase,  "utmost  limits  of  Cobb ise con tee." 

Was  this  the  south  bend  in  the  river  itself?  The  Committee  thought 
it  probably  was.  But  there  was  a  chance  it  meant  the  southern  limit 
of  streams  coming  into  the  river  at  this  point,  an  interpretation 
which  would  carry  the  claim  five  or  six  miles  toward  the  Androscoggin 
River.  The  text  of  the  patent  was  examined  to  see  whether  it  threv 
any  light  on  the  boundary  question.  But  here  the  word  "trade" 
created  another  problem.  The  patent  was  issued  to  give  the  Plymouth 
Company  a  chance  to  trade.  But  was  this  to  be  Indian  trade  or  trade 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world?  In  one  case  this  would  indicate  one  boundary 
line  and  in  the  other  case  another. 

Altogether  the  Committee  drew  upon  these  sources  of  information 
in  its  quest  for  a  true  understanding  of  the  claim:  depositions, 
company  claims,  old  plans,  information  of  living  people  regarding  the 
geography  of  the  locality,  previous  doing3  of  government  and  grantees, 
rational  interpretations,  Indian  usage,  ancient  word  usage,  authorities, 
later  Indian  action,  and  reports  of  referees  in  disputes. 

Thi3  report,  with  the  Committee1 a  recommendation,  was  considered 
by  a  Joint  committee  of  the  General  Court  in  the  fall.  This  group 
submitted  a  report  to  the  General  Court  which  included  a  proposed  re¬ 
solve  embodying  these  recommendations.  The  Senate  approved  this 

52 

proposal  and  sent  it  down  to  the  House.  However,  sometime  during  this 

period  the  matter  was  committed  to  a  committee  to  consider,  and  several 

people  asked  to  appear  before  it.  One  man  claimed  that  some  of  the 

land  to  be  confirmed  to  the  Plymouth  Company  actually  belonged  to  him. 

James  Sullivan,  speaking  for  settlers  in  the  area,  said  the  report  was 

in  error  in  locating  Kegumkike  Falls  where  it  did.  And  a  spokesman  for 

53 

the  company  appeared  to  say  something  in  it3  behalf.  Subsequently, 

54 

the  reeolve  was  voted  down.  The  question,  despite  all  that  work,  was 

52.  Mass.  House  Document  1757  (1785-6).  This  is  a  twenty-nine 
page  printed  report, 

53,  Mass.  House  Document  2146,  Feb.  22,  1786. 

Mass.  House  Document  1757  (1785-6). 
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a3  unsettled  as  ever.  The  inconveniences  growing  out  of  the  uncertainty 
remained  to  harass  the  State,  becoming  even  more  acute  as  time  vent  on. 

This  land  along  both  side3  of  the  Kennebec  was  acme  of  the  best 
in  Maine.  Because  of. this  it  is  not  strange  that  the  demand  for  land 
bordering  on  this  patent  should  grow,  and  that  therefore  the  need  for 
determining  its  exact  extent  for  purposes  of  establishing  a  boundary 
line  should  be  keenly  felt.  The  Committee  reported  to  the  General 
Court  in  July  of  1797  that  it  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  reason  of 

55 

this  claim  and  that  of  the  Pejepscot  Proprietors  not  being  settled. 

Jarvis  also  wrote  to  the  General  Court  in  behalf  of  the  Committee 

saying  that  little  could  be  expected  from  the  sale  of  lands  in  that 

56 

area  until  a  settlement  was  reached.  Letters  written  by  Titcomb  and 

57 

Cony  also  emphasized  this  fact. 

In  Korember  of  1733  the  Land  Committee  submitted  another  report. 
At  the  Legislature's  request,  it  had  asked  the  company  to  meet  with  it 
to  work  out  an  agreement.  At  first  the  company  officials  shoved  a 
reluctance  to  have  anything  to  do  with  such  a  conference.  In  the  past, 
they  said,  they  had  taken  part  in  several  such  conferences  and  had 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  men  representing 
the  State  only  to  have  all  their  effort  cone  to  naught  when  the  General 


55.  Report  of  Committee,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

56.  Jarvis  to  General  Court,  no  date,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

57.  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  April  8,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Court  refused  to  accept  the  agreement.  Therefore,  unless  a  committee  va3 

given  full  power  by  the  General  Court  to  make  binding  decisions,  they 

were  not  interested  in  discussing  the  question.  However,  because  they 

were  anxious  not  to  become  involved  in  an  expensive  law  suit  the  company 

58 

did  offer  a  solution  that  proposed  some  final  boundaries  and  answers 

for  other  questions  involved.  This  proposal  was  incorporated  in  the 

59 

Committee's  report. 

After  considering  the  report  the  General  Court  created  a  committee 

of  nine  with  the  power  necessary  to  settle  conclusively  all  the  matters 

relating  to  the  case,  and  to  convey  the  deeds  that  would  officially  make 

company  property  all  that  was  found  to  be  theirs,  provided,  however, 

that  it  would  so  confirm  only  lands  within  certain  stated  bounds.  In 

January  the  company's  standing  committee  (which  included  Hancock  and 

Bowdoin)  was  authorized  to  make  any  boundary  settlement  with  the  State 

which  it  or  a  majority  of  its  members  thought  best.  These  people  met 

several  times  and  finally  reached  a  conclusion  which  was  approved  by  a 

60 

proprietors'  meeting  on  February  25,  1789.  It  included  less  land 
than  did  the  company  proposal  mentioned  in  the  report  acted  upon  in 
November  and  as  a  final  outcome  the  company  got  about  half  a  million 

53.  Kennebec  Purchase  Records,  Jan,  1,  1789,  true  copy  lodged 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  12,  1789,  Chap.  47;  Kennebec  Purchase  Records 
III,  1768-1800,  214-215rMaine  Historical  Society. 

59.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1788,  Chap.  37. 

60.  Kennebec  Purchase  Records,  III,  221,  Feb.  25,  1789 
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acres  less  than  they  claimed  to  the  north. 

In  June  a  resolve  directed  that  the  deed  of  release  and  con- 

\ 

firmation  which  settled  all  points  in  the  dispute  between  the  State 

»  , 
and  the  company  be  recorded  and  placed  on  file  in  the  Secretary fs 
62 

office.  In  the  deed  of  release  special  provisions  were  made  for 

63 

settlers  in  certain  specified  tracts  of  this  land.  The  company 

agreed  to  indemnify  the  State  for  all  damage  arising  from  proprietors* 

grants  in  the  tract  seded  to  the  State  provided  the  State  declared  all 

partition  and  divisional  grants  null  and  void  when  asked  to  do  so.  The 

64 

request  was  made  and  the  necessary  law  was  passed  on  June  25,  1789. 

After  the  settlement  was  made  and  the  boundary  drawn,  some 
people  who  had  gotten  their  holdings  from  the  Plymouth  Company  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  land  was  actually  the  property  of  the  State  and 
that  they  were  now  in  the  unenviable  position  of  having  worked  on  and 
of  still  developing  land  that  was  not  theirs. 

This  was  the  case  in  Sandy  River  Lower  Township.  The  people 
there  who  were  holding  their  land  under  an  agreement  with  the  Plymouth 
Company  had  been  promised  this  land  for  performing  certain  services. 

The  State  took  a  charitable  view  of  their  situation  and  sent  one  Dummer 

61.  Committee  Report,  June  16,  1795,  pp  2-3,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49. 

62.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  12,  1789,  Chap.  47. 

63.  Deed  of  Release,  Feb.  18,  1789,  with  ibid. 

64.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  25,  1789,  Chap.  114. 
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Scvall  to  the  township  to  take  a  list  of  the  people  there  and  report 

the  circumstances  surrounding  their  settlement,  the  number  of  lots,  the 

time  improvements  were  begun  and  actual  settlements  made,  and  the  amount 

of  land  under  improvement.  He  was  also  to  return  an  accurate  plan  of 
65 

the  town. 

After  he  returned  this  report  the  General  Court  decided  that 

these  people  had  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  bargain  and  should  be 

given  their  land  --  it  was  thought,  too,  that  their  efforts  had  been 

of  benefit  to  the  Commonwealth.  Trespassers  also  were  provided  for. 

The  rest  of  the  town,  exclusive  of  land  reserved  for  squatters,  was 

66 

to  be  sold  to  three  men  Including  Sewall,  a  resident  of  Bath. 

The  Pejepscot  Company,  which  claimed  land  along  the  Androscoggin 

River,  let  the  filing  deadline  get  by  before  taking  official  action, 

but  in  September,  1784  they  met  and  appointed  representatives  to 

confer  with  the  men  designated  by  the  State  to  reach  a  conclusion 

67 

regarding  the  claim  and  its  boundary  lines. 

The  Committee  of  1783  commented  on  the  validity  of  this  claim 
incidentally  in  its  report  on  the  Plymouth  Company.  In  its  opinion, 
it  said,  as  will  be  remembered,  the  claim  should  be  allowed  as  it  was 

65.  Cony  to  Cummer  Sewall,  July  18,  1789,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  52. 

66.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  4,  1790,  Chap.  68. 

67.  Pejepscot  Records,  II,  56,  Sept.  1,  1784;  Manorial 

of  Josiah  Little  in  behalf  of  Pejepscot  Proprietors,  March  1,  1787, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap. 28. 
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set  forth  by  the  company.  Its  reason  for  saying  this  was  that  it  had 

been  placed  before  the  government  in  1764,  and  there  was  no  record  of 

63 

any  opposition  to  it. 

In  March  of  1786  the  Committee  of  1781,  which  was  responsible 

for  reaching  a  decision  on  the  Company's  claims  on  the  east  bank  of  the 

Androscoggin  River  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  that  river  was  the  boundary 

between  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  Counties,  reported  to  the  General  Court 

a  company  conceived  plan  for  settlement  with  the  recommendation  that 

it  be  accepted  on  the  basis  of  the  wording  of  its  Indian  Deed,  which  was 

69 

the  foundation  of  its  claim.  Josiah  Little,  the  company  spokesman, 

later  wrote  that  he  had  been  called  into  conference  with  the  Committee 

70 

off  and  on  for  a  year  prior  to  this.  3akerstown,  a  grant  which 
bordered  on  the  Pejepscot  Claim  and  had  some  proprietors  in  common  with 
it  was  found  to  contain  considerably  more  acreage  as  it  was  laid  out 
than  was  intended  by  the  General  Court  when  it  made  the  grant.  In  their 
plan  the  Pejepscot  Proprietors  proposed  to  accept  this  overage  in  ex¬ 
change  for  any  claim  they  held  to  territory  north  of  the  Bakerstown 
line  on  the  west  side  of  the  Androscoggin  River# 

68.  Report  of  1783  Land  Committee,  Mass.  House  Document  1757, 
(1785-86). 

69.  Report  of  1781  Land  Committee,  March  20,  1786,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  March  8,  1787,  Chap.  118, 

70.  Memorial  of  Josiah  Little  in  behalf  of  Pejepscot  Pro¬ 
prietors,  March  1,  1787,  with  Ma33.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1799,  Chap.  28. 
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The  General  Court  put  the  matter  off  until  July  when  a  resolve 

was  introduced  which  embodied  this  plan  and  also  made  similar  provisions 

regarding  the  claim  on  the  eastern  bank.  It  also  made  provision  for 

71 

people  who  had  settled  on  the  tract  prior  to  January,  1786.  This 
resolve  was  referred  to  the  next  Goneral  Court  session.  Finally,  how¬ 
ever,  opposition  killed  it.  One  Bridgham,  who  was  interested  in  land 

in  this  area,  objected  and  the  Court  felt  that  the  objections  were  of 

72 

sufficient  weight  to  warrant  defeating  the  bill. 

The  chief  point  of  contention  that  arose  in  the  settlement 
of  the  boundary  lines  of  the  grant  was  the  location  of  the  Great 
Falls  mentioned  as  the  northern  boundary.  It  could  be  at  Brunswick, 
or  at  the  place  which  is  now  Lewiston,  or  at  the  present  Rumford.  The 
company  pointed  to  grants  made  in  the  1760's  that  had  boundaries  based 
on  the  supposition  that  the  falls  intended  were  the  Twenty  Mile  Falls 
at  Lewiston,  but  some  in  opposition  stated  that  it  was  singular  that 
many  of  the  proprietors  of  these  grants  of  the  1760's  were  also 
Pejepscot  Proprietors.  After  the  Land  Committee  of  1781  had  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  previously  mentioned  proposal  for  settlement  by  the 

company  be  accepted,  the  company  pointed  to  this  as  partial  support 

73 

for  the  claim  that  the  falls  meant  were  those  at  Rumford. 

71.  Unpassed  resolve,  July  4,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

72.  Report  of  joint  General  Court  Committee,  Feb.  28,  1787, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  8,  1787,  Chap.  118. 

73.  Pejepscot  Records  IX,  65  and  30.  Maine  Historical  Society. 
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In  1786  and  1787  ruch  attention  vas  given  to  the  identification 
of  these  falls,  and  also  to  the  location  of  the  site  of  the  hone  that 
Thomas  Purchase,  one  of  the  original  holders  of  the  land,  had  lived  in. 

It  had  been  stated  that  this  dwelling  vas  about  halfway  between  the 
northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  grant.  Thus,  if  thi3  site 
could  be  identified,  it  would  be  relatively  simple  to  define  the 
boundaries.  Therefore,  the  subject  vas  vigorously  explored,  and  it  is 
almost  safe  to  say  that  all  earthly  depressions  which  had  any  possibility 
of  being  hi 8  cellar  hole  were  thoroughly  discussed.  In  order  to  get 
information  that  vas  as  comolete  as  possible  officials  lock  depositions 

74 

from  a  number  of  people  who  night  have  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject. 

At  this  point  Little  became  impatient  and  wrote  to  the  General 

Court  that  he  would  like  to  have  the  matter  settled  quickly.  He  was 

willing,  he  said,  to  have  a  decision  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  or  a 

committee  of  five  men  chosen  mutually  by  the  two  parties  to  the  dispute  — ■ 

75 

these  alternatives  would  be  cheaper  than  a  law  suit. 

Very  soon  after  this  letter  wa3  written  a  resolve  was  passed 
establishing  Twenty  Kile  Palls  as  the  Uppermost  Great  Falls  mentioned 
in  the  deed.  This  legislation  also  instructed  the  Committee  not  to 
sell  certain  land  along  the  Androscoggin  because  the  bounds  of  the 

74.  See  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

75.  Memorial  of  Josiah  Little  in  behalf  of  Pejepscot  Proprietors. 
March  1,  1787,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789. 
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grant  were  3till  to  be  located.  That  June  the  Committee  pondered  the 

77 

problem  but  nothing  wa3  done. 

By  the  early  1730*3  some  of  the  settlers  on  the  claim  were 

getting  very  restless  because  of  the  uncertain  status  of  the  land 

tenure  and  in  February,  1791  the  people  of  Greene  wrote  to  the  General 

78 

Court  asking  them  to  settle  the  boundary  dispute.  In  December  a 

petition  was  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  "or.ce  more*1  that  something 

be  done  to  ameliorate  their  condition,  pointing  out  that  legislation 

had  just  been  passed  which  authorized  the  attorney  general  to  ant  in 
79 

such  cases.  The  next  March  the  Court  appointed  a  joint  committee  of 

five  to  investigate  the  claim,  run  the  bounds,  and  grant  whatever  deeds 

it  might  decide  should  be  granted,  receive  any  releases  of  land  that 

the  proprietors  night  be  required  to  make,  and  in  all  ways  make  a  final 

30 

settlement  of  the  claim  with  the  proprietors.  In  May  of  that  year 
the  Proprietors  gave  Josiah  Little  full  power  to  meet  with  the  General 
Court  Committee  and  make  a  final  settlement.  He  wa3  to  have  authority 
to  make  any  binding  decisions  necessary  and  hire  any  legal  aid  that  he 


76.  Mass,  Resolve,  March  8,  1787,  Chap.  118. 

77.  Committee  minutes,  June,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

78.  "General  Court  News,"  Feb.  16,  1791,  in  Boston  Gazette. 

Feb.  21,  1791. 

79.  Petition  of  John  Herrick  et  al,  to  the  General  Court,  Dec. 29, 
1791,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  6,  1792,  Chap.  134. 

80.  Maas.  Resolve,  March  6,  1792,  Chap.  134. 
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needed.  The  next  March  things,  unfortunately,  were  still  in  an  un¬ 
settled  state  despite  these  steps,  and  Herrick  again  picked  up  his 

pen  and  wrote  to  the  General  Court  asking  that  the  Attorney  General 

82 

be  directed  to  enter  the  case.  As  a  result  the  General  Court  ordered 

this  official  to  bring  suit  against  anyone  trespassing  on  a  tract  that 

started  five  miles  above  the  uppermost  falls  at  Brunswick  on  the 

east  bank  of  the  Androscoggin  River,  went  back  to  the  Plymouth  line 

and  extended  to  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  on  the  west  extended  from 

these  uppermost  falls  to  the  State  boundary  and  reached  four  miles  back 

from  the  bank  --  the  State  felt  that  the  company  was  encroaching  on 

land  which  the  public  still  owned.  Intruders  were  to  be  removed  and 

83 

the  title  to  the  land  was  to  be  rested  in  the  Commonwealth.  In 

this  way,  it  was  hoped,  a  definite  conclusion  might  be  reached. 

In  its  1795  report  the  Committee  stated  that  a  suit  had  been 
84 

started.  However,  no  conclusion  had  been  reached.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  of  the  three  big  grants  this  was  the  only  one  concerning 
which  no  settlement  was  reached  during  this  period,  and  it  was  also  the 
only  one  near  which  there  was  not  a  large  amount  of  state  land  to  be  sold. 

81.  Vote  of  Pejepscot  Proprietors,  May  28,  1792,  Pejepscot 
Records  II,  69. 

82.  Memorial  of  John  Herrick  to  General  Court  with  Mass. 

Resolve,  March  21,  1793,  Chap.  124. 

83.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  21,  1793,  Chap.  124. 

84.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  pp.  2-3,  Mass  Archives, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 
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The  legislation  mentioned  by  the  people  of  Greene  that  gave  the 

Attorney  General  power  to  enter  this  case  was  an  act  giving  directions 

for  restoring  illegally  claimed  land  to  the  Commonwealth  by  an  inquest 

of  office.  When  directed  by  the  General  Court  to  do  so,  he  was  to  file 

an  information  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  Supreme  Judicial 

Court.  This  information  was  to  describe  exactly  the  grant  in  question 

and  give  the  alleged  breaches.  If  the  landholders  refused  to  relinquish 

35 

the  land,  a  jury  was  to  consider  the  suit  and  make  a  decision. 

At  one  point  Samuel  Phillips,  no  less,  found  himself  holding 

land  bought  from  Alexander  Sheppard  that,  when  surveyed,  did  not  fall 

86 

within  the  latter's  holdings.  In  1733  Phillips  had  bought  the  land 

from  Sheppard  but  in  1794  after  some  preliminary  developments,  he 

87 

again  bought  the  same  land,  this  time  from  the  State.  This  indicated 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  his  title  through  Sheppard  was  secure.  The 
reason  for  this  confusion  according  to  the  local  historian  of  the  area 
seems  to  have  been  that  Sheppard  apparently  granted  land  which  he  had 

88 

been  promised  but  which  was  not  actually  included  in  his  conf Irmation. 


35.  Mass.  Act,  June  19,  1791,  Chap.  13. 

86.  Mass.  House  Document  4726,  1798. 

37.  Spurr,  A  History  of  Ctisfield.  p.  132.  Report  of  Committee, 
June  16,  1795,  Table  16,  p.  22,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

83.  Ibid.  pp.  123  and  132. 
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During  the  winter  session  of  1785  the  Committee  also  examined 

the  claims  of  two  other  companies  claiming  land  in  Lincoln  County,  but 

passed  no  judgment  on  their  validity.  One  of  these,  the  Drovne  Claim 

was  based  on  a  former  grant.  In  this  case  the  Committee  postponed  final 

action  until  it  could  investigate  the  matter  further  and  more  evidence 

could  be  procured.  Another,  the  Brown  claim,  was  based  on  a  supposed 

Indian  deed  of  1625.  In  this  case  the  Committee  instructed  the  claimants 

89 

to  submit  further  evidence  of  the  original  deed,  if  they  could.  In  a 

1787  report  to  the  General  Court  the  Committee  wrote  that  for  the  most 

90 

part  these  were  conflicting  claims  for  the  same  land.  Although  the 

91 

Brown  Claim,  at  least,  was  pressed  until  the  agent  died,  and  state¬ 
ments  about  both  of  them  continued  to  appear  in  the  official  records  from 
time  to  time,  no  decision  concerning  them  va3  reached  during  this  period. 

The  towns  of  Buxton  and  Scarborough,  which  joined  each 
other,  had  long  been  engaged  in  a  boundary  hassle.  A  General  Court 
committee  appointed  in  answer  to  a  Buxton  petition  in  1762  had  given 
that  town  a  grant  of  1241  acres  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  its 
original  measure.  This  tract  had  then  been  confirmed  by  the  General 
Court,  the  town  stated.  However,  this  addition  was  also  claimed  by 

92 

Scarborough.  Finally  the  matter  was  taken  to  court  and  Scarborough  won. 


89.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  48,  1785. 

90.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48. 

91.  Memorandum,  Woodward  papery  Maine  Historical  Society 

92.  Petition  in  behalf  of  Buxton  Proprietors,  Jan.  1793,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 
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As  a  result  Buxton  vent  to  the  Court  to  a3k  for  something  to  offset  this 

loss.  The  attorney  general  vas  instructed  to  investigate  the  matter  and 

93 

report,  which  he  apparently  did.  The  Court  discussed  the  facts  in 

early  1795,  at  one  time  proposing  to  send  men  down  to  assess  Buxton’s 

94 

loss,  then  later  talking  about  authorizing  Buxton  to  go  to  court 

95 

again  against  Scarborough  at  its  own  expense.  It  also  considered  giving 

96 

the  proprietors  six  thousand  acres.  However,  none  of  these  proposals 

vas  accepted  and  finally  a  resolve  vas  passed  granting  five  thousand 

acres  of  unappropriated  land  in  the  District  to  those  proprietors  of 

Buxton  who  had  drawn  land  in  the  disputed  tract  or  their  heirs  or 

assigns  to  be  divided  proportionately  according  to  their  holdings  in 
97 

that  tract.  This  grant  va3  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  of  the 
land  plus  the  expenses  they  had  incurred  in  the  business.  The  surveying 
vas  to  be  done  under  the  direction  of  the  Land  Committee  and  paid  for 
by  the  tovn  proprietors* 


93.  Report  of  statement  of  facts  (apparently  from  attorney 
general  though  there  is  no  signaturej,  March  14,  1793,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 

94.  Unpassed  House  resolve,  Jan.  1795,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 

95.  Unpassed  House  resolve,  Feb.  1795,  vitb  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 

96.  Unpassed  House  resolve,  no  date,  vith  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 

97.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  23,  1795,  Chap.  75. 
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A  man  named  Cutler  claimed  that  a  plot  of  which  he  va3  the  right¬ 
ful  owner  had  been  declared  State  property  by  the  1731  Committee  and 
sold  by  the  Sales  Committee  despite  his  protest  to  one  of  its  members. 
Convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  claim,  which  was  based  on  an  incom¬ 
plete  grant  to  the  person  from  whom  he  bought  the  land,  the  General 

98 

Court  granted  him  compensation  for  the  los3.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  appraise  the  value  of  his  holdings,  after  which  he  was  to  be  allowed 
to  select  an  amount  of  unappropriated  land  somewhere  in  the  State  equal 
in  value  to  the  figure  arrived  at  in  the  appraisal.  The  Committee  was 
then  to  report  itD  proceedings  to  the  Land  Committee  which  was  to  give 
him  a  deed. 

Mt.  Desert  Island  presented  a  situation  that  was  unique. 

Governor  Bernard  had  been  the  last  owner  of  the  island  but  because  he 

had  espoused  the  British  cause  during  the  Revolution  it  had  been  con- 

99 

fi seated  by  the  State.  However,  John,  his  son,  who  had  been  bequeathed 

this  particular  piece  of  property,  had  been  loyal  to  the  colonial  cause 

throughout.  Therefore,  upon  his  petition,  the  General  Court  granted 

100 

him  one  half  the  island.  The  other  half,  of  course,  was  still 
considered  State  property.  Years  before,  however,  when  France  claimed 

98.  Petition  of  Cutler  to  General  Court  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

Nov.  20,  1787,  Chap.  91;  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  20,  1787,  Chap.  91. 

99.  George  E.  Street,  Mount  Desert.  A  History,  ed.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  new  ed.  (Boston,  1926),  p.  125. 

100.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1785,  Chap.  43. 
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this  area,  this  island  plus  sor.e  of  the  mainland  had  belonged  to  the 

Frenchman,  Monsieur  de  la  Kotte  Cadi lac.  Nov  it  was  applied  for  by 

his  granddaughter,  Madame  De  Gregoire.  After  an  Intensive  study  of  the 

situation,  the  General  Court  decided  that  because  the  claim  had  lain 

dormant  so  long  and  there  had  been  a  long  lapse  of  possession,  Madame 

De  Gregoire  had  no  legal  title  to  the  land.  However,  the  General 

Court  was  disposed  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  subjects 

of  King  Loui3.  Therefore,  stating  explicitly  that  this  deed  was  not 

to  be  construed  as  a  precedent,  it  granted  the  lady  such  parts  of 

Kt.  Desert  Island  and  other  parcels  of  land  and  islands  mentioned  in 

the  grant  to  Cadi lac  which  the  State  still  owned,  exclusive  of  land 

claimed  by  people,  principally  settlers,  whose  right  to  it  was  approved 

101 

by  the  Land  Committee.  The  grant  was  to  be  effective  as  soon  as  a 
bill  of  naturalization  va3  passed  for  Madame  De  Gregoire  and  her 
husband. 


Bakerstovn,  on  the  Androscoggin,  provided  an  outstanding  example 
of  an  investigation  started  by  a  report  that  someone  had  taken  too  much. 
It  had  been  granted  in  1765  and  apparently  the  proprietors  had  returned 
a  plan  that  year.  But  in  1767  or  1763  a  "more  actual"  survey  had  been 
made  according  to  the  proprietors'  agents.  It  was  then  discovered  that 
an  error  had  been  made  in  the  original  plan  and  part  of  the  land  they 
had  laid  out  was  claimed  by  the  Pejepscot  Company.  The  agents  had 

101.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1787,  Chap,  84. 
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reported  this  fact  to  the  General  Court,  and  later  asked  that  body  for 

a  resurvey.  This  had  been  made  in  1780  and  a  plan  based  upon  it  which, 

they  said,  excluded  all  land  claimed  by  them  in  error  returned.  They 

102 

had  then  laid  out  lots  according  to  that  plan. 

However,  a  certain  Peletiah  Wsrren  and  others  had  petitioned 

the  General  Court  in  1784  for  all  the  land  between  Sheppardsfield  and 

103 

Bakerstovn  and  Turner  and  Androscoggin  River.  That  body  then  told 

the  1781  Committee  to  investigate  the  situation  and  make  a  plan  of  any 

104 

state  property  there.  The  survey  that  was  made  showed  that  Bakerstovn 

105 

was  still  claiming  about  20,629  acres  more  than  it  was  supposed  to. 

In  a  later  report  the  Committee  suggested  that  a  bend  in  the  river  may 

106 

have  caused  the  surveying  error  that  led  to  this  overage.  Shortly 
after  the  first  report  a  petition  of  several  men  including  John  Bridgham 
requested  that  they  be  given  the  refusal  of  the  land  in  case  it  proved 


102.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  21,  1782,  Chap.  110;  memorial  of  Josiah 
Little  to  General  Court,  Feb.  10,  1791,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10, 
1791,  Chap.  139;  memorial  of  Bakerstovn  Agents  to  General  Court,  Feb.  27, 
1788,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap.  28, 

103.  Petition  of  Peletiah  Warren  et  al.  to  General  Court,  May  26, 

1784,  with  order  of  General  Court,  Mass.  Senate  Document  240. 

104.  Order  of  General  Court,  Mass.  Senate  Document  240. 

105.  Report  of  1781  Committee  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  11, 

1785,  Chap.  47. 

106.  Report  of  1781  Committee,  March  20,  1786,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  March  9,  1787,  Chap.  118. 
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107 

to  be  the  property  of  the  State.  Two  years  later  Bridgham  and  others 

wrote  to  the  General  Court  asking  that  they  be  sold  this  land,  which 

they  had  gone  to  great  expense  to  determine  to  be  the  property  of  the 
103  109 

State.  Titcomb  was  then  instructed  to  survey  the  tract. 

Directly  after  Titcomb  made  his  return  a  resolve,  proposed  by  the 
Land  Committee,  to  whom  the  petition  had  been  referred,  directed  the 
proprietors  of  Sheppardsfield,  Bakerstcvn,  and  Turner  to  submit  the 
bounds  of  their  claims.  In  addition  the  first  two  groups  were  to  show 
cause  why  Sridghan’s  petition  should  not  be  granted.  In  order  to  in¬ 
form  these  proprietors  of  the  requirements  made  of  them  the  Court 
directed  that  the  resolve  setting  forth  these  requirements  be  published 

three  weeks  successively  in  the  Portland  and  Essex  papers  and  in  the 

110 

Independent  Chronicle  of  Boston. 

In  1789  the  State  sold  a  parcel  of  20,959  acres  in  this  area  to 

111 

3ridgham  and  his  colleagues.  The  story  of  the  difficulties  that 
these  people  encountered  from  the  proprietors  of  Bokerstown  in  trying 
to  take  over  this  tract  will  be  found  in  the  section  on  sales. 

107.  John  Bridgham  et  al.  to  Committee,  Oct.  20,  1785,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  21,  1737,  Chap.  110* 

108.  John  Bridgham  et  al.  to  General  Court,  May  28,  1787,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  21,  1787,  Chap.  110. 

109.  Return  of  Titcomb,  Oct.  25,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

110.  Maas.  Resolve,  Nov.  21,  1787,  Chap.  110. 

111.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jain.  15,  1789,  Chap.  28, 
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The  factor 3  that  led  Warren  and  Bridgham  and  their  associates 

to  ask  the  State  for  land  here  are  not  completely  clear.  However,  the 

fact  that  the  Bakerstown  proprietors  themselves  had  had  a  resurvey 

taken  and  that  actually  some  land  was  taken  off  Bakerstovn  nay  have  caused 

some  uncertainty  in  people's  minds.  It  i3  to  be  noted  that  Bridgham  and 

his  colleagues  stated  that  when  the  people  came  there  some  of  them 

thought  that  they  held  their  lands  under  certain  proprietors,  whom  they 

112 

named,  but  now  they  were  in  some  doubt. 

A  nan  named  Glover  reported  that  there  was  some  land  claimed 

by  Raymondtovn  which  did  not  ri ghtfully  belong  to  it  and  he  would  like 

to  have  it.  He  was  then  given  permission  to  get  the  lines  measured  to 

113 

ascertain  the  true  state  of  affairs.  Later  a  resolve  was  passed 

directing  anyone  who  wished  to  to  3how  cause  why  Glover  should  not  be 

114 

sold  the  state  land  between  Raynondtown  and  Bakerstown. 

On  another  occasion  a  citizen  reported  that  he  thought  that 

some  land  between  New  Gloucester  and  the  Pejepacot  tract  which  was 

115 

privately  claimed  really  belonged  to  the  state.  This  is  filed 
with  the  resolve  dealing  with  Bridgham' s  request  to  buy  land  between 


112.  Bridgham  et  al.  to  Committee,  Oct.  20,  1785,  with  Mass, 
fie  solve,  Nov,  21,  1787,  Chap.  110. 

113.  Glover  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  21,  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

114.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  1,  1790,  Chap.  47a. 

115.  Parsons  to  Committee,  March  21,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  21,  1787,  Chap.  110. 
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Sheppard sfield  and  Bakerstown  —  a  request  that  prompted  Titcomb's 
survey  the  ire. 

In  the  early  1760's  Massachusetts's  "westward  movement"  had 
taken  her  land  granting  activities  east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  and 
towns  had  been  surveyed  there  and  granted  conditionally.  To  become 
final  the  transactions  had  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  kind,  a 
provision  required  by  the  Massachusetts  Charter  of  1692,  and  the 
grantees  had  to  do  certain  things  such  as  clear  land,  build  houses, 
and  settle  ministers.  None  of  these  grantees  had  ever  received  a 
final  confirmation  before  the  war  started  and  now  that  it  was  over  the 
Committee  was  called  upon  to  tell  the  General  Court  whether  in  its 
opinion  they  should  or  should  not  be  so  treated.  The  king's  appro¬ 
bation,  of  course,  was  no  longer  necessary* 

In  1784  the  Committee  considered  the  petition  of  the  people 

of  Machias  for  a  confirmation  of  their  grant  and  recommended  that  it  be 

116 

given  and  the  town  incorporated.  This  the  General  Court  did.  It 
will  be  seen  that  this  action  was  later  cited  as  a  precedent  by  other 
groups. 

The  proprietors  who  held  the  six  towns  between  Penobscot  and 
Union  Rivers  had  sent  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  in  the  summer  of 
1783  asking  for  a  confirmation  of  their  grant.  Here  it  was  read  and 
referred  to  a  special  committee,  but  no  action  was  taken.  Finally  in 

116.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  39,  June,  1784;  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  23,  1781,  Chap.  6. 
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1734  it  v&a  read  again  and  committed  to  the  1733  Committee,  which  had 

117 

been  created  the  fall  before. 

Five  groups  of  people  were  interested  in  these  lands  and  any 
decision  the  General  Court  might  male  concerning  them  —  resident 
proprietors,  non-resident  proprietors,  settlers  who  had  moved  on  with 
the  permission  of  the  proprietors,  settlers  who  had  moved  on  without 
that  permission,  and  those  elsewhere  who  were  interested  in  any  pre¬ 
cedents  that  might  be  made  here.  The  Committee,  throughout  the  course 
of  it 3  deliberations,  was  faced  with  the  claims  of  all  these  groups, 

made  both  personally  at  the  Committee's  headquarters  in  Brackett's 

118 

Tavern  in  Boston  and  by  written  petition.  In  some  cases  an  agent 

« 

was  chosen  to  represent  a  group.  For  instance,  John  Peters  was  chosen 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Blue  Hill  to  present  the  true  case  of  the 
situation  of  the  settlers  and  proprietors  to  the  Committee,  and  ap¬ 
parently  he  did,  because  a  memorandum  of  one  of  the  members  (apparently 

119 

Dane)  lists  Peter's  opinion  regarding  some  of  the  questions. 

The  proprietors  mentioned  the  fact  that  extensions  of  time 
had  been  granted  several  times  for  them  to  get  the  king's  acquiescence 


117.  Petition  of  Bailey  Bartlett  et  al.  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 

118.  Eastern  Lands  and  Deeds,  I,  35-36,  June,  1784;  papers  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158;  petition  of  inhabitants  of 
Numbers  Four  and  Five  on  Bluehill  Bey,  Numbers  Six  and  One  on  Union 
River,  and  a  place  called  New  Bordwine,  Nov.  16,  1785,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 

119.  Certificate  and  memorandum  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17, 
1785,  Chap.  158. 
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and  in  1763  Governor  Barnard  had  issued  a  proclamation  protecting  the 

claim  of  the  proprietors  to  those  grants  until  that  acquiescence  had  been 

obtained.  The  fact  that  the  later  grant  of  Machias  had  been  confirmed 

was  pointed  out.  They  also  discussed  the  things  that  had  been  done  on 

120 

the  grants  to  improve  them  and  to  meet  the  conditions  imposed. 

The  petitions  of  some  of  the  settlers  were  late  because  they 

had  not  learned  that  they  were  required  to  submit  a  claim  until 
shortly  after  the  deadline  set  by  the  Committee  was  past.  However, 
these  applications  —  their  bid  to  secure  the  land  where  they  were 
expending  their  labor  to  build  themselves  a  home  —  were  considered. 

The  essence  of  their  requests,  of  course,  was  that  they  be  not  dis¬ 
turbed  in  their  holdings,  an  example  of  which  were  those  in  Township 

121 

Number  One  of  one  hundred  acres  each. 

The  proprietors  expressed  a  willingness  to  make  some  provision 
for  those  settlers  who  had  entered  on  their  land  without  their 
permission,  one  suggestion  being  that  the  act  of  confirmation  specify 
that  these  settlers  should  be  given  a  fair  price  for  the  improvements 


120.  E.  Bartlett  to  Phillips  and  Committee,  June,  1784, 
Extern  Lands,  Box  17;  Report  of  Committee,  July  7,  1784,  Mass. 
Senate  Document  173;  Memorial  of  proprietors  to  Committee,  £0ct. 
1784"  added  in  other  handwriting^,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

121.  e.g.  Letter  from  settlers  on  Number  One  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 
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they  had  made  on  the  land. 

The  Committee  stated  in  July  1734  that  it  felt  that  none  of 

these  people  had  a  good  title  to  the  land,  but  that  it  would  seem 

to  it  to  be  "equity  and  good  policy"  to  convey  the  land  in  question 

to  them  with  some  few  exceptions  under  some  kind  of  mild  terns.  It 

was  not  quite  prepared  to  rake  a  complete  report  on  the  subject  but  it 

123 

would  try  to  do  so  at  the  next  General  Court  session.  Later  it 

submitted  a  report  recommending  that  five  of  the  six  towns  between  the 

Penobscot  and  Onion  Hi vers,  which  had  been  deeded  to  David  Karsh  and 

others,  be  confirmed  to  the  proprietors  under  certain  specified  con- 
124 

ditions. 

For  one  thing,  they  were  to  fulfill  the  settling  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  original  grant  within  six  years,  allocate  land  for 
public  lots,  and  provide  for  the  peopled  religious  needs. 

Also  they  were  to  make  a  cash  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds 
per  town  in  Massachusetts  consolidated  notes  with  interest  within 
one  year  from  the  date  of  the  resolve. 

122.  E.  Bartlett  "in  his  own  behalf  others  of  the  comtee 
dissenting"  to  Phillips  and  Committee,  June  1784,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17;  memorial  of  proprietors  to  Committee, j^Oct.  1734"  added  in 
other  handvritingj,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

123.  Report  of  Committee,  July  7,  1734,  Mass.  Senate 
Document  173. 

124.  Committee  Report,  March  15,  1785,  with  Mas3.  Resolve, 
March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 
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Ffr-ally,  they  were  to  grant  all  r*rr3ons  who  had  settled  before 

125 

January  20,  173Z  about  fifty  acres  of  land.  These  acres  were 
either  to  be  half  a  share  according  to  a  division  that  had  previously 
been  made  by  the  proprietors,  or  fifty  acres  of  the  undivided  land, 
provided  the  person  had  settled  there.  In  case  the  land  va3  lotted  the 
settler  was  to  have  his  choice  of  the  half  that  he  was  to  get.  If  a 
settler  had  made  improvements  outside  his  half  share,  he  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  the  land  they  were  on  at  a  reasonable  price  based 
on  its  value  had  nothing  been  done  on  it,  or  as  the  report  said, 
"estimating  the  same  in  a  state  of  nature,"  or  of  receiving  a  reason¬ 
able  payment  from  the  proprietor  owning  the  location  of  that  improve¬ 
ment,  whichever  he,  the  settler,  preferred.  In  case  any  dispute  arose 
concerning  the  identity  of  a  reasonable  price  or  any  other  matter 
pertaining  to  the  settlement  it  was  to  be  decided  by  a  disinterested 
committee  of  two  people,  one  chosen  by  each  party.  If  it  was  necessary 
to  do  so  In  order  to  reach  an  agreement,  a  third  person  was  to  be 
chosen  by  the  other  two.  In  addition  each  settler  was  to  have  the 
privilege  of  buying  an  additional  fifty  acres  for  quantity  and  quality 
at  not  more  than  three  shillings  an  acre  in  the  township  where  he  was  • 
settled  provided  he  applied  within  twelve  months.  It  was  further 
stated  that  where  an  agreement  had  been  previously  reached  between 
settlers  and  proprietors  regarding  terms  of  settlement,  it3  provisions 

125.  Although  trespasser 3  are  discussed  in  full  in  the  next 
chapter,  those  in  these  twelve  towns  were  such  an  integral  part  of  the 
confirmation  problem  they  will  be  dealt  with  here. 
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were  not  to  be  violated.  This  report  va3  accepted  and  its  reconmend- 

126 

ation3  naie  law  by  a  resolve  passed  in  March,  1735.  That  summer 

Putnam  reported  that  he  had  checked  the  plans  of  these  towns  with  the 

seacoast  as  he  came  down  from  the  north  and  was  so  well  satisfied  with 

the  correctness  of  that  part  of  the  survey  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary 

127 

to  try  to  re-do  it.  However,  he  mentioned  finding  an  error  in  a 

123 

survey  of  a  neck  of  an  island  later  on.  Too,  the  Committee  reported 

that  he  had  checked  and  corrected  the  plans  of  thirteen  towns  that 

summer.  Although  no  names  were  mentioned,  his  list  must  have  included 
129 

these. 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  the  Committee,  unfortunately  the 
provisions  of  this  March  resolve  proved  satisfactory  to  practically  no 
one. 

The  proprietors  made  some  painful  discoveries  when  they  attempted 

to  transact  their  business  in  these  towns  and  three  of  them  sent  a 

130 

petition  to  the  General  Court  listing  their  complaints. 

All  they  knew  about  the  settlers  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  resolve,  they  said,  was  what  they  had  gathered  from  these  settlers* 


126.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 

127.  Putnam  to  Phillips,  Aug.  5,  1735,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

123.  Journal  of  Rufu3  Putnam  1734,  Sept.  10,  1785  in  Rufus 
Putnam  Papers. 

129.  Committee  Report,  March  21,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 

130.  Petition  of  Duncan,  B.  Bartlett,  and  Carlton  to  General 
Court  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 
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representatives.  This  had  given  them  a  very  inaccurate  picture.  The 
statements  made  by  the  settlers  concerning  their  status  and  situation 
at  the  time  of  the  Committee**  investigation  were  exaggerations,  the 
proprietors  claimed.  Otherwise,  the  Court  would  not  have  required  the 
money  payment  that  it  did.  In  addition  there  were  many  more  settlers 
in  some  of  these  towns  than  they  expected.  This,  of  course,  left  less 
land  for  the  proprietors  and  therefore  left  the  town  less  valuable  to 
then.  Too,  most  of  the  settlers  were  not  at  all  cooperative  about 
carrying  out  the  obligations  the  resolve  placed  on  them.  The  pro¬ 
prietors  chose  a  committee  of  five  to  go  the  towns  and  adjust  these 
natters,  giving  it  full  power  to  act,  but  no  definite  settlement  was 
reached;  the  inhabitants  were  unreasonable  and  claimed  their  holdings 
by  right  of  possession  or  else  acted  on  the  belief  that  Maine  would  be 
made  a  separate  state  and  the  Government  would  confirm  their 
possessions. 

Furthermore,  the  resident  proprietors  had  already  gone  to  great 
expense  in  making  a  settlement  and  had  to  give  up  a  considerable  amount 
of  their  land  to  others  settled  on  it.  Therefore,  they  deserved  an 

abatement  on  their  share  of  the  thousand  pounds. 

Finally,  they  asked  that  the  Court  choose  a  delegation  to  study 

the  matter  for  themselves,  decide  just  what  should  be  done,  and  give 
correct  rllowance  for  settlers  who  had  settled  rights.  In  addition, 
they  asked  for  an  extension  of  time  on  their  payments. 
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The  settlers  also  expressed  their  disatisfaction,  vigorously 
affirming  that  they  could  not  and  should  not  be  ousted  from  their 
holdings. 

A  number  of  settlers  in  these  tovm3  plus  sene  others  in  nearby 

131 

unappropriated  areas  declared  they  had  not  been  given  enough.  They 

furthermore  stated  that  the  proprietors  were  required  to  pay  their  bills 
to  the  State  in  paper  securities  but  demanded  specie  payment  of  the 
settlers. 

Their  request  was  that  the  General  Court  take  action  to  prevent 

proprietor-settler  disputes,  encourage  emigrants  from  the  western  part 

of  the  State  to  come  that  way,  and  give  them  a  firm  title. 

One  writer,  possibly  Benjamin  Lincoln,  wrote  that  some  of  these 

settlers  felt  that  the  grantees  had  forfeited  their  claims  because  of 

their  failure  to  satisfy  all  the  conditions,  and  that  the  State  would 

cast  a  benevolent  eye  on  them,  the  settlers,  and  convey  their  holdings 

132 

to  them  on  lenient  terms. 

Some  of  the  resident  proprietors  and  a  few  of  the  settlers 
holding  under  them  sent  in  petitions  which  listed  their  settling 
activities,  and  asked  for  an  abatement  of  these  proprietors'  share  of 

131.  Petition  of  Inhabitants  of  Numbers  Four  and  Five  on  Blue- 
hill  Bay  and  Numbers  Six  and  One  on  Union  River  and  a  place  called 

New  Bordwine  which  is  in  no  town,  Nov.  16,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 

132.  Letter,  C"General  Lincoln"  and  "1787"  added  in  other 
handwriting^  Kennebec  Purchase  Papers  1786-1795. 
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the  thousand  pounds.  The  people  in  Number  Four  reminded  the 

General  Court  that  it  had  made  a  precedent  of  confirming  one  township  — 

Machias  —  without  demanding  &  money  settlement. 

A  resolve  to  meet  these  complaints  was  drafted  in  March  of  1786, 

but  referred  to  the  next  session.  In  June  the  General  Court  again 

tackled  the  problem  and  the  unpassed  resolve  of  March  was  sent  to  a 

special  committee.  In  July  a  resolve,  altered  by  a  few  amendments, 

was  passed  with  the  hope  that  it  would  render  Justice,  allay  discontent, 

134 

and  make  a  workable  solution.  Interestingly  enough,  this  resolve  in 
its  final  form  after  the  amendments  were  added  was  identical  to  the 
March  proposal. 

In  this  resolve  the  money  payment  required  of  the  proprietors 
was  entirely  removed.  This  feature  must  have  been  discussed  at  length, 
and  of  course  not  surprisingly.  The  March  document  had  not  called  for 
any  payment,  but  it  took  an  amendment  to  keep  a  five  hundred  pound  per 
town  price  tag  from  being  one  of  the  requirements  of  the  July  resolve. 

Each  settler  who  had  settled  before  January  1,  1784,  was  to  be 
granted  one  hundred  acres  by  the  proprietors,  instead  of  fifty.  The 
resident  proprietors  who  had  settled  and  made  improvements  prior  to 
January,  1784  were  to  get  a  hundred  acres  as  proprietors  in  addition  to 

133.  Petition  of  resident  proprietors  of  Number  Five  to  General 
Court,  Dec.  31,  1785,  and  a  petition  of  resident  proprietors  and  those 
claiming  under  proprietors  in  Number  Four  to  General  Court,  Jan.  2,  1786, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 

a 

134.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1736,  Chap.  130. 
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the  hundred  acres  as  settlers.  The  hundred  acres  to  be  given 

to  the  settlers  in  every  case  and  the  hundred  acres  extra  to  resident 

proprietors  was  to  be  laid  out  so  as  to  best  include  their  improvements. 

In  order  that  they  should  bear  their  share  in  making  roads,  sur¬ 
veying,  lotting,  and  doing  other  thingd  that  the  settling  of  the  town 
required,  settlers  were  to  pay  the  proprietors  thirty  shillings  each, 
an  amount  raised  by  amendment  from  twenty  four  shillings. 

The  proprietors  were  to  lay  out  the  settlers*  lot3  within  eight 
months  from  the  date  of  the  resolve,  and  submit  to  the  Land  Committee  a 
report  containing  a  description  of  the  lots,  the  numbers  of  the  lots,  and 
the  names  of  the  people  to  whom  they  were  assigned.  They  were  also  to 
designate  the  four  public  lots. 

Should  they  fail  to  do  this  job  within  the  time  allotted,  the 
natter  was  not  to  be  allowed  to  drag  along.  Rather  the  Committee  was  to 
choose  three  disinterested  commissioners  to  settle  things.  If  appointed, 
these  commissioners  were  to  first  give  a  notice  that  they  were  to  under¬ 
take  the  job  at  least  six  weeks  before  starting  on  it.  Thi3  was  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  Adams  and  Nourse’s  Ir.derendent  Chronicle  of  Boston,  the  Portland 
paper,  and  on  a  written  bulletin  posted  in  each  of  the  delinquent  towns. 
This  notice  was  to  state  the  fact  of  their  appointment  and  announce  the 
date  that  they  were  going  to  the  tovms  to  do  the  job.  Upon  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  their  task  they  were  to  report  their  allotments  to  the 
Committee. 
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The  expanse  of  the  commission  was  to  be  paid  by  the  settlers  and 
resident  proprietors  in  case  they  were  the  ones  who  had  impeded  the 
proprietors'  efforts.  If  they  were  not,  enough  land  not  assigned  to 
settlers  or  to  public  use  was  to  be  sold  to  pay  the  bill. 

The  remainder  of  land  that  was  not  assigned  to  settlers  and 
resident  proprietors  was  to  be  at  the  order  and  disposal  of  the  General 
Court. 

In  case  proprietors  and  settlers  should  come  to  any  other  agree¬ 
ment  concerning  all  matters  of  settlement  and  so  notify  the  Committee 
within  six  months,  listing  the  names  of  resident  and  non-resident, 
proprietors  and  settlers,  the  quantity  of  land  assigned  them,  and  the 
lots  reserved  for  public  use,  the  Committee  could  confirm  the  town. 

When  making  recommendations  for  these  five  towns  in  1735  the 

Committee  had  not  included  the  sixth,  Number  Three,  because  of  special 

conditions  there  which  made  it  impossible  to  make  provisions  that  could 

135 

apply  to  both  that  and  the  other  five  towns.  However,  in  November, 
1786  a  resolve  was  passed  for  thi3  town  confirming  it  to  the  pro¬ 
prietors  with  conditions.  Apparently  the  special  conditions  mentioned 
were  the  large  numbers  of  settlers  living  there  because  the  chief 
difference  between  this  resolve  and  that  of  July  for  the  five  other 
towns  was  the  stipulation  that  should  it  be  found  that  the  number  of 
acres  to  be  granted  to  these  settlers  (not  the  resident  proprietors) 

135.  Committee  Report,  Nov.  4,  1786,  with  Kass.  Resolve, 

Nov.  17,  1736,  Chap.  135. 
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at  a  hundred  acre 3  each  exceeded  six  thousand  acres  then  the  pro¬ 
prietors  vere  to  be  given  land  ecual  to  the  ar.ount  30  granted  over 

136 

above  six  thousand  acres  in  two  other  towns. 

This  resolve  also  provided  that  in  case  an  original  settler  had 
disposed  of  his  pitch,  to  use  a  word  meaning  a  land  hold  in  vogue  at 
that  tine,  to  another  person  in  any  way,  that  person  cr  his  heirs  or  - 
assigns  were  to  have  the  3ame  rights  0.3  the  original  settler. 

Another  important  article  in  this  act  declared  that  in  case  any 
of  these  pre-1734  settlers  had  improved  more  than  a  hundred  acres,  that 
settler  was  to  have  the  option  cf  either  buying  his  acreage  that  was  in 
excess  of  the  first  hundred  acres  at  a  price  "estimating  the  same,  &3  if 
in  a  state  of  nature,"  or  receiving  a  reasonable  payment  from  the  owner 
of  the  plot  for  the  improvements  made.  Again  in  case  there  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  regarding  the  amount  of  a  reasonable  price  or  any 
other  natter  involved  in  the  settlement  of  thi3  question,  a  panel  of 
two  disinterested  persons,  one  chosen  by  each  party,  and  if  necessary 
a  third  picked  by  the  first  two  arbiters,  wa3  to  make  a  final  decision. 

Another  minor  difference  in  the  two  resolves  was  that  in  the  case 
of  Township  dumber  Three,  the  proprietors  were  allowed  twelve  months 
instead  of  eight  in  which  to  submit  a  report  to  the  Land  Committee. 

Shortly  after  the  five  towns  between  Penobscot  and  Union  Aiver3 
had  been  conditionally  confirmed  in  1785,  the  General  Court  took  action 
in  the  case  of  four  of  the  six  towns  east  of  Union  Elver. 

136.  Mass.  Resolve,  Kov,  17,  1736,  Chap.  136. 
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The  proprietors  of  these  four  tcwr.s  held  meetings  in  Cape 

Elizabeth  all  at  the  same  tine,  in  April,  1735  and  Samuel  Freeman,  an 

active  figure  in  Portland  affairs,  was  chosen  representative  of  the 
157 

four.  He  had  petitioned  the  General  Court  the  previous  year  to 

grant  then  a  further  length  of  time  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the 
153 

grant  but  nothing  had  been  done.  Kov  at  these  April  1735  meetings 

these  proprietors  instructed  Freeman  to  again  ask  for  an  extension  of 
139 

time. 

In  July  a  resolve  was  passed  which  was  intended  to  be  a  perman¬ 
ent  solution  of  a  land  problem,  but  unfortunately  once  more  it  was  a 

140 

solution  which  proved  to  be  neither  satisfactory  nor  workable. 

In  most  ways  the  provisions  of  this  resolve  were  much  like  those 
of  the  March,  1735  resolve  confirming  the  five  towns  on  the  ether  side 
of  Union  River# 

This  resolve  stated,  as  did  the  other,  that  any  agreement  that  had 
been  made  or  should  be  made  between  the  settlers  or  a  settler  and 


137.  True  copy  from  Proprietors'  records  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  21,  1785,  Chap.  41# 

133.  Petition  of  Samuel  Freeman  to  General  Court,  Oct.  13, 

1784,  with  Maas.  Resolve,  June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 

132.  Petition  of  Samuel  Freeman  to  General  Court,  June  14, 

1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 

140.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 
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proprietors  or  a  oroprietor  should  not  be  violated.  Later  r>aper3 

141 

dealing  with  those  towns  refer  to  an  agreement  made  in  1791. 

The  major  difference  between  the  two  was  the  greater  size  of  the 

payment  required  —  in  thi3  case  one  thousand  two  hundred  fifty  pounds 

per  town  with  interest  within  a  year. 

It  dees  not  appear  that  complaints  car.e  quite  as  quickly  as 

they  did  across  Union  River,  but  in  1733  the  town  proprietors  elected 

a  committee  to  aak  the  General  Court  to  remove  the  twelve  hundred 

fifty  pound  price  tag  on  each  town,  and  they  further  voted  to  try  to 

142 

got  a  confirmation  of  the  towns  or  an  equivalent  consideration. 

Nothing  was  then  done  but  in  the  early  1730's  there  was  renewed  activity. 

There  va3,  in  1791,  a  proprietors'  request  for  an  abatement  of  the  money 

charge  and  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  meet  the  requirements  in 

143 

the  form  of  a  petition  to  the  General  Court.  In  this  petition  they 
went  to  seme  length  to  justify  their  request.  They  pointed  out  that 
the  proprietors  cf  the  six  towns  vest  of  Union  River  had  been  freed 
from  the  necessity  of  making  any  cash  payment  for  a  confirmation? 
they  voiced  the  oft  told  tale  of  settlers  being  located  on  a  great 
part  of  the  land,  saying  they  did  not  think  there  va3  enough  land  not 


141.  Unpassed  resolve,  K&rch  5,  1790,  with  Ka33.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

142.  Copy  of  proprietors'  records,  Feb.  6,  1798,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

143.  Petition  of  proprietors'  committees  of  Numbers  One,  Four, 

Five,  and  Six  to  General  Court Cllarch  1790"  added  in  other  handvritingj, 
with  Kas3.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 
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settled  c n  by  these  people  to  raise  this  sun  at  present  prices;  and 
they  added  that  not  all  the  towns  were  six  aile3  square  in  size,  Number 
Five,  indeed,  being  not  more  than  two  thirds  that  size.  Dosides  they 
had  already  spent  large  sums  and  thought  this  should  suffice  as  a  pur¬ 
chase  price,  especially  if  they  were  required  to  pay  the  non-resident 
proprietors  tax.  If  this  request  could  not  be  net,  the  petitioners 
would  be  satisfied  with  a  grant  elsewhere  equal  in  value  to  their  costs. 
In  conclusion,  they  invited  the  General  Court  to  send  a  committee  down 
to  investigate  the  situation  in  case  there  was  any  doubt  in  its  mind 
concerning  the  truth  of  these  statements. 

The  settlers  in  this  area  do  not  seem  to  have  been  as  vocal  as 
those  in  the  other  six  towns;  little  correspondence  from  them  is  to  bo 
found  in  the  post-1785  resolves  pertaining  to  them. 

Several  resolves  were  drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  General 

*  144 

Court  but  did  not  receive  favorable  action.  The  proposals  included 
cash  payments;  the  quieting  of  all  settlers,  both  those  who  had  settled 
before  1734  and  those  who  had  settled  after,  with  the  latter  paying 
more  than  the  former;  payment  of  the  cost  of  laying  out  the  settler^ 
holdings  by  the  settlers;  the  providing  of  money  for  meeting  houses 
and  other  town  expenses  by  both  the  proprietors  and  settlers;  and  the 
setting  aside  of  five  public  lots  —  two  for  th9  general  use  of  govern¬ 
ment.  One  unpassed  resolve  considered  in  1793  also  had  provisions  for 

144.  Proposed  resolves  considered  in  1790,  1791,  and  1793  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37, 
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requiring  the  proprietors  to  secure  a  quit  claim  to  Tcvnship  Number  One, 
providing  compensation  in  land  in  the  other  three  townships  for  the  pro¬ 
prietors  in  Number  One.  In  addition,  Mrs.  Shaw,  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Gouldsborough,  va3  to  get  3ome  land  a3  payment  for  the  surveying  of 
the  towns  that  had  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  her  husband. 

In  the  meantime  the  General  Court  had  appointed  a  joint  committee 
to  investigate  the  situation  in  response  to  a  petition  submitted  by  the 
proprietors.  After  it  finished  its  investigation  it  was  to  turn  in  a 
report  on  conditions  there  with  its  recommendations.  To  this  committee 
Freeman  made  three  proposals:  the  proprietors  would  pay  the  State  two 
hundred  pounds  per  town  a3  confirmation  for  each;  the  General  Court 
would  authorize  the  Land  Committee  to  3ell  the  land  there  that  was  free 
to  be  sold  for.  the  equal  advantage  of  State  and  proprietary,  with 

Freeman  acting  as  proprietors'  agents;  or  the  State  would  pay  the 

145 

proprietors  five  hundred  pounds  for  each  town.  A  proposed  resolve 
of  early  1793  did  call  for  the  State's  buying  the  land  from  the  propri¬ 
etors  and  paying  the  latter  as  3oon  as  it  was  sold  or  granted  by  it,  but 

146 

it  failed  to  pass. 

Finally  just  exactly  eight  years  after  passage  of  the  first 

147 

resolve  a  second  was  passed  based  on  the  second  of  Freeman's  suggestions. 

145.  Report  of  joint  General  Court  committee  with  Mas.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

146.  Unpassed  resolve,  Feb.  21,  1793,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

147.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 
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However,  this  covered  only  three  of  the  four  towns 
Five  and  Six. 


The  land  there  va3  to  be  sold  under  the  direction  of  the  Land 
Cc rjT.it tee  with  the  proprietors  getting  two  thirds  of  the  proceeds  and 
the  State  one  third;  or  if  the  two  parties  agreed,  the  land  could  be 
divided  with  the  proprietors  getting  two  thirds  of  it  and  the  State 
one  third. 

By  this  resolve  the  3ettler3  who  were  there  before  January  20, 
1783,  were  to  receive  one  hundred  acres  instead  of  fifty.  This  change 
in  amount,  of  course,  was  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of  the  State 
with  regard  to  trespassers.  Two  particular  settlers,  however,  were 
to  receive  three  hundred  acres.  In  case  the  settler  was  a  proprietor 
he  wa3  allowed  another  hundred  acres.  All  lots  were  to  be  so  laid  out 
as  to  best  include  improvements,  and  the  3ettlers  were  to  pay  thirty 
shillings  per  hundred  acre3.  Every  settler  who  had  come  since 
January  20,  1733  was  to  receive  a  hundred  acres  at  three  pounds  for 
each  hundred  acres.  These  suns  were  to  be  divided  between  the  pro¬ 
prietors  and  the  State  on  the  previously  mentioned  ratio  of  two  to  one. 
In  all  cases  in  which  land  allowance  to  aettler3  did  not  include  all 
of  his  upland  improvements,  he  was  to  be  granted  all  of  the  extra  at 
three  shillings  per  acre,  this  3un  also  to  be  divided  between  the 
proprietors  and  the  State.  All  settlers  were  to  have  a  share  in  the 
marsh  of  the  township  proportionate  to  lands  set  off  to  them  "as  afore¬ 
said."  If  the  settlers  refused  to  pay  the  sun  specified,  the 
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proprietors  could  demand  their  land  of  then. 

The  proprietors’  legal  activities  both  past  and  present  were 

declared  valid  provided  they  did  not  violate  this  resolve,  and  they 

were  declared  to  be  accountable  for  all  debts  contracted,  particularly 

a  payment  of  three  hundred  twenty  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  and  six 

pence  to  Sarah  Shaw  as  their  3hare  of  the  cost  of  the  surveying, 

previously  mentioned,  of  Towns  Humber  One,  Four,  Five  and  Six  made  by 

the  late  company  of  Gould  and  Shaw. 

Later  that  year  the  oroprietors  voted  to  sell  the  land  in 

143 

accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolve. 

Township  Humber  Three,  one  of  those  east  of  Union  River, 

belonged  to  three  people,  one  of  whom  was  Sarah  Shaw,  In  1736  a 

petition  va3  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  that  their  town  be 

149  150 

confirmed.  This  was  done  conditionally  by  a  resolve  in  1786. 

The  proprietors  vere  to  complete  the  settling  duties  required  in  the 

original  grant,  convey  one  hundred  acres  to  all  pre-1784  settlers  who 

were  to  pay  them  thirty  shillings  therefor  unless  some  other  agreement 

had  already  been  made,  and  set  aside  the  four  lots  customarily  reserved 

148.  Copy  of  proprietors’  records  of  Townships  Four,  Five 
and  Six,  July  29,  1793,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

149.  Petition  of  Shaw  and  Rowe  to  General  Court,  Oct,  1786, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  31,  1786,  Chap.  69. 

150.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  31,  1786,  Chap.  69, 
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for  public  uses.  In  1792  they  asked  for  a  final  conf imatio.n,  which  was 
151 

granted.  This  confirmation,  however,  contained  the  provision  that 
they  were  to  grant  the  settlers  the  hundred  acres  required  by  the  first 
resolve  and  set  aside  four  lots  for  public  use,  indicating  this  nay  not 
have  been  done  as  yet. 

The  State  also  pondered  the  acvisability  of  a  final  confirmation 

for  Bakerstown.  The  inhabitants  there  had  asked  that  certain  taxes  be 

abated.  They  could  not  pay  then,  they  said,  and  they  felt  the  fault  lay 

with  the  proprietors  because  those  men  had  never  provided  all  the  things 

152 

they  had  nroraised.  A  General  Court  committee  was  appointed  to  con- 

153 

aider  this  petition,  and  they  found  that  the  proprietors  were  indeed 

negligent.  They  therefore  proposed  that  a  confirmation  should  include 

the  proviso  that  each  settler  there  should  be  givon  one  hundred  acres 

154 

and  that  the  other  requirements  of  the  grant  be  net  in  three  years. 
Whether  this  factor  was  actually  weighed  in  making  a  final  decision  is 
not  certain.  However,  an  unpassed  resolve  of  1788  proposed  that  if  the 
proprietors  did  not  convey  the  land  to  the  settlers  to  vhich  they  were 


151.  Petition  of  Shaw,  Gardner,  and  Jones  to  General  Court, 

Jan.  1792,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  29,  1792,  Chap.  113;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  29,  1792,  Chap.  113. 

152.  Petition  of  inhabitants  of  Baker3town,  Oct.  22,  1785, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  Dec.  1,  1785,  Chap.  137. 

153.  Mass.  Resolve,  Dec.  1,  1785,  Chap.  137. 

154.  Report  of  Committee  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Dec.  1,  1785, 

Chap.  137. 
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entitled  vithln  a  year,  the  proprietors*  rights  therein  should  be 
155 

forfeited.  A  little  later  a  request  was  riade  that  the  proprietors 

should  not  be  allowed  an  extension  of  tire  unless  the  settlers  were 
156 

quieted. 

SUKK&KT 

The  committees  moved  reasonably  swiftly  in  making  recommend - 
ation3  regarding  unsettled  c lairs  to  the  General  Court,  but  there  action 
soretirr.es  roved  at  a  les3  than  deliberate  pace.  The  Government  did 
not  entertain  ideas  of  wholesale  land  dispossession  except  in  the  case 
of  British  sympathizers,  and  evon  in  sore  cases  conveyed  land  to 
claimants  whom  they  considered  had  no  legal  title.  There  was,  however, 
a  rather  strong  opposition  to  confirming  large  grants  if  their  validity 
was  questionable  cr  if  there  was  sore  rocs  to  argue  that  they  had 
been  forfeited.  This  opposition  isade  itself  felt  in  the  General  Court 
and  was  undoubtedly  responsible  for  its  delays  and  failure  to  act. 

By  the  tire  1795  arrived,  reach  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
clarifying  the  status  of  claims  that  d* ted  back  to  pre-Ee volutionary 
days.  However  sore  questions  3till  remained  to  be  answered  conspicuous 
among  which  were  the  following.  Was  the  Pejepscot  claia  valid?  Should 
the  proprietors  of  the  Waldo  claim  be  given  the  land  they  demanded  at 

155.  Unpassed  resolve,  March  31,  1798,  with  K&S3.  Resolve, 

June  19,  1790,  Chap.  46. 

156.  Letter  to  Cony,  Kay  23,  1739,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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the  head  of  their  patent?  Who  owned  the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec  River?  As  long  as  the  Job  remained  unfinished,  all  people 
involved  suffered  from  an  uncertainty  that  hampered  the  progress  of 
the  District. 


- - 


CHAPTER  VT 
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1  rujo:  Aw/uuRj 

The  trespassing  done  on  Maine  lands  was  of  two  kinds  —  the  theft 
of  timber  and  other  property  on  the  one  hand  and  the  settling  on  land 
without  any  legal  right  —  squatting,  a3  the  practice  is  often  called  — 
on  the  other.  These  two  problems,  both  a  worry  to  the  responsible 
State  officials,  will  be  discussed  separately. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  SQUATTING  PROBLEM 

The  General  Court  realized  at  the  very  outset  that  the  squatting 

1 

problem  was  a  serious  one.  The  state  of  affairs  that  was  brought  to 

light  in  the  investigation  of  the  towns  east  of  the  Penobscot  River 

2 

further  confirmed  “tfhis  conclusion  in  graphic  fashion.  Nor  was  it 
only  these  twelve  towns  that  proved  the  point.  The  measures  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  large  tracts  had  to  take  with  regard  to  squatters  on 

3 

their  lands  throw  further  light  on  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

' 

In  June  of  1705  the  Committee  reported  to  the  General  Court  that 

1.  See  earlier,  pp.  29-30# 

2.  See  earlier,  pp.  2  74-18  7,  passim. 

3.  e.g.  Farrow,  Hi3tor7  of  Ialesborough.  Maine,  p.  4;  Records 
of  Lincolnshire  Records,  p.  175. 

191 
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trespa33er3  in  Lincoln  County  outside  of  the  30-called  twelve  towns  had 

4 

applied  for  3one  100,000  acres  on  which  they  had  settled,  while  in  its 

report  of  March,  1786  it  added  in  a  postscript  that  it  had  forgotten  to 

nention  the  tine  and  trouble  it  had  taken  to  reach  an  agreement  with 

those  peoole  who  had  established  themselves  on  state  land  without  so 

5 

much  as  a  by  your  leave.  In  1787  it  reported  that  pre-1734  trespassers 
other  than  those  in  the  twelve  towns  mentioned  above  owed  three  hundred 

pounds,  ten  shillings  for  their  illegally  settled  sites  which  the 

6 

General  Court  of  the  State  had  subsequently  allowed  them  to  buy. 

As  time  went  on  it  became  apparent  that  not  all  squatters  were 
people  who  had  settled  where  they  were  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee's  proclamation  warning  against  such  action  made  shortly  after  its 
appointment.  Jonathan  Stone,  who  spent  the  surveying  season  of  1786 
working  for  the  State  in  Lincoln  County,  wrote  at  that  time  that  he 
was  greatly  surprised  that  people  were  still  settling  on  3tate  land 
without  authorization.  He  said  that  they  "explode  the  idea"  that  they 

intended  to  stay  on  their  holding  without  paying  for  it,  but  that  in 

7 

fact  they  expected  to  have  it  at  no  more  than  a  very  lew  figure.  In 


4.  Committee  Report,  June  1,  1735,  in  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I, 

59-61. 


5.  Report  of  Committee  to  joint  committee  inspecting  accounts, 
March  24,  1736,  with  Mas3.  Resolve,  March  24,  1736,  Chap.  200. 

6.  Report  of  Committee,  July  5,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48, 

7.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  Aug.  14,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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1790  a  group  of  people  in  Bridgton  petitioned  the  General  Court  to 

allov  some  men  to  buy  some  State  land  which  the  latter  had  settled 
3 

on  in  173G.  At  various  time  3  land  grant  resolves  of  the  General  Court 

had  a  prevision  enabling  Deople  who  had  squatted  after  January  1,  1784 

9 

on  land  they  did  not  own  to  buy  their  holdings  for  a  certain  price. 


RESULTS  OF  SQUATTING 


The  difficulties  caused  by  squatters  were  of  several  kinds. 

Some  stripped  the  land  of  it3  timber,  thereby  reducing  its  value 
appreciably.  Jiany  laid  out  their  holdings  in  an  irregular  manner 
which  made  it  difficult  to  divide  the  townships  into  neat  little  parcels 
parcels  that  would  be  easy  to  manage  and  work.  Such  actions,  the 


10 


Committee  reported,  had  a  negative  effect  on  people* a  desire  to  buy. 


11 


Furthermore  they  selected  the  choicest  and  moat  saleable  sites.  For 


example,  a  1790  map  of  one  town  shoved  that  out  of  24,231  acres  4,700 


12 


acres,  all  down  by  the  two  rivers  there,  had  been  prempted  by  squatters. 


8.  Eleven  inhabitants  of  Bridgton  to  Wells  and  Committee, 

July  20,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

9.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  4,  1790,  Chap,  68;  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90. 

10.  Report  of  Committee,  Oct.  19,  1784,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  11,  1784,  Chap.  84. 

11.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  Aug.  14,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  17;  letter  (""General  Lincoln"  and  "1787"  added  in  other 
Kennebec  Purchase  Papers  1786-1795:  petition  of  Eridgham  to  uenerai 
Court,  Nov.  13,  1788,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap.  23. 

12.  Walker,  Enbden  Town  of  Yore,  p.  6. 
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Ir.  some  nctabiy  leer  Isle  and  the  twelve  towns  east  of 

the  Penobscot,  officials  found  that  quarrels  between  squatters  and 
proprietors  over  the  carrying  cut  of  measures  designed  to  quiet  the 

trespassers  posed  a  particularly  knotty  probier:  requiring  much 

13 

attention. 


TREATMENT  OF  SQUATTERS 

Just  what  should  the  State  do  about  these  people?  The  General 

Court  had  decided,  when  it  passed  its  very  first  land  resolve,  to  cone 

to  amicable  terms  with  them  if  possible  by  providing  for  sales  to  those 

who  would  buy  their  usurped  holdings.  Only  if  the  guilty  party  refused 

14 

to  cooperate  was  recourse  to  be  had  to  the  courts.  As  the  land  pro¬ 
gram  continued  the  same  policy  was  maintained.  The  general  resolve  of 
July  1784  directed  the  Committee  to  handle  the  land  which  had  been 
previously  settled  in  such  manner  as  it  thought  best  for  all  parties 

concerned,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  approved  in  November  of  that  year 

15 

authorized  it  to  carry  on  as  it  had  been  doing.  It  is  true  that  two 

other  resolves  passed  that  sane  November  empowered  the  Committees  to 

sell  state  land  as  they  thought  best  regardless  of  who  was  actually  in 

16 

possession  of  it.  However,  in  actual  practice  squatters  were  in- 

13.  See  earlier,  pp.  175-183  passim,  and  later,  pp.  287-291. 

14.  Mft33.  Resolve,  May  1,  1781,  Chap.  113. 

15.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

16.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  10,  1784,  Chap.  76 ;  Mass.  Resolve, 

Nov.  11,  1784,  Chap.  84. 
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variably  given  careful  consideration.  The  Committee ' e  newspaper  adver- 

17 

tisenent  prompted  some  trespassers  to  apply  for  their  land,  and  these 

and  other  squatters  who  came  to  the  Committee 1 s  attention  were  provided 

for  in  one  way  or  another.  In  the  early  years  there  w&3  no  set  policy, 

but  rather  each  case  wa3  handled  a3  seemed  best  at  that  particular  time. 

Then  as  time  went  a  uniform  pattern  of  action  began  to  evolve. 

Of  primary  interest  to  all  people  concerned  was  the  3ize  of  the 

tract  the  settler  was  to  be  allowed. 

Two  of  the  earliest  grants  were  made  to  compensate  people  who  hAd 

lost  land  in  state  boundary  revisions.  These  made  no  mention  of  reserving 

18 

holdings  for  the  settlers  already  there.  Perhaps  at  thi3  early  date 

the  men  of  the  General  Court  did  not  realize  that  unauthorized  settlers 

had  gone  so  far  afield.  Later,  in  1786  the  General  Court  sold  a  sizable 

tract  to  a  group  of  settlers  with  no  allowance  of  land  at  all.  However, 

19 

this  oversight  was  later  taken  care  of. 

The  Court  took  care  of  the  settlers  in  nine  of  the  twelve  towns 
east  of  Penobscot  River  at  an  early  date.  In  fact,  the  first  resolve, 
which  dealt  with  five  of  these  towns,  was  passed  on  the  same  day  as  the 
last  of  the  two  compensation  grants  Just  previously  mentioned.  It  will 

17.  e.g.  Noah  Miller  to  Committee,  May  20,  1784  and  Abraham  and 
Lewis  Ogier  to  Committee,  May  20,  1784,  both  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

18.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  162;  Mass.  Resolve, 

Feb.  7,  1785,  Chap.  39. 

19.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1786,  Chap.  179;  Mass.  Resolve, 

Feb.  24,  1791,  Chap.  67. 
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bo  recalled  that  at  first  th 63e  settlers  received  fifty  acres  each  with 

a  right  to  buy  any  irjprover.er.ts  they  night  have  nade  over  and  above 

20 

this  fifty  acres  plu3  another  fifty  acres,  if  they  so  chose.  In 

another  tract,  sold  to  the  settlers  residing  thereon,  the  Legislature 

deducted  fifty  acres  per  settler  fron  the  tract  in  determining  the 

21 

nirr.ber  of  acres  to  be  paid  for.  Just  before  thi3  last  sale,  the 

Conaittee  sold  a  seven  thousand  acre  tract  with  the  prevision  that  each 

settler  receive  one  hundred  acres,  which  was  half  of  the  lot  on  which 
22 

he  had  settled.  Henceforth  settlers  were  allowed  one  hundred  acres 
in  most  ca3e3.  In  the  period  before  the  passing  of  the  resolve  of 

23 

March  26,  1733  this  Included  acong  others  the  people  of  Leer  Isle, 

the  six  towns  between  Penobscot  and  Union  Rivers  (the  ceorle  in  the  five 

24 

who  got  only  fifty  acres  in  1785  were  favored  by  new  legislation)  and 

25 

a  John  Robertson.  Rochefoucauld,  a  European  who  travelled  in  Maine, 
was  to  write  later  that  it  was  generally  accepted  in  Massachusetts  at 


20.  See  earlier,  pp.  174-175  and  182. 

21.  Mass,  Resolve,  Kov.  30,  1785,  Chap.  126. 

22.  Deed  of  land  to  Robert  Page  et  al.,  July  2,  1785,  in 
Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I,  397. 

23.  Mass,  Resolve,  March  22,  1786,  Chap.  162;  Mas3.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1738,  Chap.  69. 

24.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Hov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135, 

25.  Deed  to  Joseph  V039,  March  20,  1786,  in  Eastern  Lands, 
Deeds  I,  400. 
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this  time  that  a  hundred  acres  made  a  largo  enough  f&rr.  to  support  a 
26 

family. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  occasionally  granting  one  hundred 

acre  units  led  to  special  difficulties.  In  one  case  regularly  laid  out 

lots  squatted  on  by  the  settlers  were  not  quite  one  hundred  acres  in 

size,  and  seme  thought  the  landholders  involved  ought  not  to  be  given 
27 

more.  In  another  case  the  lots  had  been  bigger,  and  the  settlers  had 

28 

to  decide  what  part  of  them  to  keep. 

However,  in  some  cases  no  specific  amount  of  land  was  mentioned. 

The  earliest  state  resolves,  of  course,  had  said  only  that  the  committees 

should  reach  an  agreement  with  the  individual  for  the  amount  of  land  he 
29 

held.  Some  later  grants  also  provided  that  the  amount  of  land  given 
to  the  settlers  should  be  decided  upon  by  either  the  Land  Committee  or 
the  General  Court,  the  particular  body  intended  being  specified  in  the 
resolve.  A  resolve  of  July  4,  1785  stated  that  people  who  held  possession 
of  land  in  the  Waldo  Claim  and  who  had  held  it  since  the  nineteenth  of 
April  were  to  have  thi3  land  conveyed  to  them  under  such  provisions  as 


26.  La  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt,  Travels  Through  the  United 
States  Uorth  America  in  the  Years  1795.  179C.  and  1797,  I.  423. 
However,  Moses  Greenleaf  wa3  to  write  in  the  early  1300's  that  a  man 
needed  1G0  acres.  (Greenleaf,  A  Statistical  View  of  Maine,  p.  72.). 

27.  Undated  memo,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

28.  e.g.  Increase  Robinson  to  David  Tilden,  Sept.  29,  1787, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

29.  See  Mass.  Resolve,  May  1,  1781,  Chap.  113;  Maos.  Resolve, 
July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 
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30 

the  General  Court  night  decide  upon.  (No  year  was  mentioned  at  this 
tine.)  An  earlier  proposed  resolve  which  included  a  possibility  of  a 
surplus  of  land  over  and  above  the  amount  of  the  grant  had  made  pro¬ 
visions  only  for  settlers  in  the  surplus  who  had  settled  before 
January  1,  1784  but  the  passed  legislation  eliminated  the  surplus  and, 

thanks  to  an  amendment,  provided  for  all  possessors  of  land  in  the 

31 

patent  itself  as  of  the  date  mentioned.  It  was  later  stated  that 

32 

the  particular  nineteenth  of  April  intended  was  that  of  1775.  The 

people  on  the  half  of  Mt.  Desert  Island  granted  to  John  Bernard  who 

were  in  possession  of  land  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  resolve 

making  that  grant  were  given  such  amounts  of  land  as  the  1783  Committee 

should  direct  and  in  such  a  manner  as  it  directed  within  eighteen  months 

33 

of  the  passing  of  the  resolve.  When  the  General  Court  granted  the 

other  half  of  Mt.  Desert  Island  plus  certain  bits  on  the  mainland  to  the 

De  Gregoires  it  also  provided  that  all  or  any  "possessors  of,  or 

claimers  to  the  title  of  any"  of  the  land  granted  should  be  provided 

with  such  amounts  of  land  and  under  such  conditions  as  the  Committee 

thought  best,  always  conforming  to  precedents  established  for  the 

34 

satisfaction  of  settlers. 

30.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136A. 

31.  Unpassed  resolve,  March  9,  1785  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136A. 

32.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  1,  1788,  Chap.  8, 

33.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1785,  Chap.  43. 

34.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1787,  Chap.  84. 
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It  happened,  too,  that  some  people  got  more  than  a  hundred  acres. 

Tor  example,  in  1736  the  General  Court  sold  Fox  Islands,  later  the 

town  of  Vinalhaven,  to  the  settlers  on  them,  their  heirs,  or  assigns, 

for  sixty  six  pounds  seven  shillings  in  consolidated  securities  plu3  one 

hundred  eight  pounds  specie  for  surveying  and  other  charges.  There  were 

seventy -two  pre-1734  settlers  (the  stipulation  was  that  the  settlers 

buying  should  be  of  this  variety)  and  16,527  acres,  not  more  than  half 

35 

of  which  was  of  any  value.  On  Deer  Isle,  the  Legislature  granted  one 

man  a  larger  amount,  which  had  been  given  him  previously  for  his 

37 

activity  in  settling  the  island. 

In  all  cases  in  which  land  was  granted  to  people  who  had  settled 

on  it  without  authorization  the  State  was  making  a  concession  to  the 

settler.  Therefore  it  3et  forth  certain  eligibility  rules  which  were 

meant  to  indicate  clearly  just  who  should  receive  this  consideration. 

It  usually  restricted  the  list  of  recipients  to  those  who  had 

settled  before  a  certain  date.  However,  this  date  varied  in  the  early 

days.  Some  of  the  dates  specified  at  different  times  were  September  1, 
38 

1784,  and  January  20,  1733  (later  changed  to  January  1,  1784  in  one 

35.  Ma 3s.  Resolve,  March  13,  1786,  Chap.  97. 

36.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  17,  1791,  Chap.  67. 

37.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  69. 

38.  Deed  to  Robert  rage  «t  al.  July  2,  1735  in  Eastern  Lands, 
Deeds  I,  397. 
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39  40 

case)  and  April  19,  1775.  Other  resolves  made  all  settlers  on  the 

41 

land  at  the  tine  of  the  passing  of  the  resolve  eligible  for  a  tract. 

By  1736  the  General  Court  was  beginning  to  li3t  as  eligible  settlers 

42 

these  who  had  settled  before  the  first  of  January,  1784,  which  was 

just  about  the  tine  that  the  Corcnittee  of  1783  had  published  its  first 

newspaper  notices  warning  all  people  to  refrain  fron  trespassing. 

On  one  occasion,  at  least,  the  officials,  after  outlining  the 

things  to  be  done  for  po3t-1784  settlers,  pointed  out  that  the  pro- 

43 

posed  list  of  beneficiaries  was  not  to  include  minors. 

Squatters  eligible  to  receive  their  plots  under  the  state  program 
were  required  to  do  certain  thirg3  before  their  grant  was  made  final. 

Frequently  a  token  money  payment  was  called  for.  During  the 
first  months  of  the  period  there  was  no  set  policy  covering  the 
amount  that  they  wore  to  pay  just  as  there  was  no  set  policy  with 
regard  to  the  amount  of  land  they  received.  Some  paid  nothing.  This 
was  the  arrangement  covering  one  plot  of  fifty  acres  granted  at  first 
to  settlers  in  five  of  the  towns  between  the  Penobscot  and  Union  Rivers 


39.  lias s.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158;  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1785,  Chap.  41. 

40.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  1,  1733,  Chap.  8. 

41.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1785,  Chap.  43;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  30,  1785,  Chap.  126. 

42.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Titcomb  to  survey  lots  for  Eddy  et  al., 
Nov.  5,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13, 

43.  Memo  of  proposals  regarding  Butterfield,  £"June  1786"  added 
in  other  h&ndwritingj,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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44 

and  four  of  the  towns  east  of  Union  River.  However,  later  General 

45 

Court  action,  it  will  he  remembered,  changed  this.  It  was  also  true 

of  a  grant  of  fifty  acres  per  settler  given  to  another  group  for  the 

46 

actual  settling  that  had  been  done. 

The  first  resolves  passed  fer  the  people  in  the  nine  towns  east 

of  Penobscot  River  stated  that  they  were  to  be  given  the  right  to  buy 

a  second  allotment  of  fifty  acres  for  not  more  than  three  shillings 

per  acre.  In  addition  they  were  to  be  allowed  to  buy  any  improvements 

they  had  made  over  and  above  fifty  acres  for  which  they  were  to  pay  a 

reasonable  price  —  a  price  computed  on  the  value  of  the  land  without 

47 

the  improvements.  The  resolve  passed  concerning  Township  Number 

Three  between  Penobscot  and  Union  Rivers  also  allowed  the  settlers  there 

to  buy  at  a  price  considering  the  land  to  be  in  a  state  of  nature,  any 

extra  improvements  they  had  made  in  addition  to  the  amount  granted 
48 

then.  In  all  of  those  cases  the  settlers  could  require  the  proprietors 
to  pay  them  a  reasonable  amount  for  the  above  mentioned  improvements  if 
they  so  chose.  As  in  the  case  of  the  allotment  sizes  the  resolves 
stated  that  either  the  General  Court  or  the  Land  Committee  should 

44.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158;  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 

45.  See  earlier,  p.  178. 

46.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  30,  1735,  Chap.  126. 

47.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1795,  Chap.  153;  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1785,  Chap.  41. 

43,  Kas3.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1736,  Chap.  135. 
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49 

decide  at  a  later  date  upon  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  some  cases. 

In  some  instance a  the  legislation  stipulated  that  the  pro¬ 
prietors  should  quiet  the  settlers  upon  a  total  payment  of  thirty 

shillings  vhich  was  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietors  to  cover  the  charges 

50 

of  surveying  and  other  expenses.  By  178G  thirty  shillings  —  or  five 

51 

dollars  —  per  hundred  acres  was  customarily  charged  by  the  State. 

The  Government  desired  that  the  trespassing  problem  should  be 

cleared  up  at  once,  and  therefore  it  sometimes  explicitly  provided 

that  settlers  must  pay  for  their  allovar.ee  vithin  a  given  period,  vhich 

52 

vas  generally  a  year  give  or  take  a  fev  months. 

In  order  to  secure  for  himself  the  benefits  he  had  been  given  by 

the  State,  the  settlor  vas  sometimes,  although  not  too  often,  required 

to  make  certain  improvements  or  have  an  agent  do  so  for  him.  In  one 

53 

case  it  vas  a  matter  of  building  a  house  and  residing  there.  In  an- 

54 

other,  the  settler  had  to  clear  land  and  build  a  house. 


49.  e.g.  Ma3s.  Resolve,  July  4,  1795,  Chap.  136A  (hy  the 
General  CourtJ;  Mas3.  Resolve,  June  23,  1735,  Chap.  43,  and  Mass. 
Resolve,  July  6,  1797,  Chap.  84  (by  the  Land  Committeejf. 

50.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  3,  178C,  Chap.  130 5  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135;  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1793,  Chap.  69. 

51.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Titcor.b,  Nov.  15,  1796,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  13,  memo  of  proposals  regarding  Butterfield  £MJune  1737"  added  in 
other  handvritingj,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

52.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1783,  Chap.  69. 

53.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1783,  Chap.  69. 

54.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135. 
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There  is  an  indication  that  the  Committee  vas  very  pro-tieular  to 

rc 

CO 

get  the  exact  bounds  of  settlers'  plots  before  giving  them  a  deed.  A 
desire  to  forestall  confusion  undoubtedly  entered  into  it3  thinking  at 
this  point,  although,  of  course,  good  business  practice  called  for  such 
a  step  in  any  case. 

Steps  vere  taken  to  ensure  that  settlers  got  considerate  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  allocation  of  their  tracts  and  certain  specifications  vere 
written  into  the  grants. 

One  important  consideration  va3  the  exact  location  of  the  plot. 

It  va3  not  enough  to  merely  guarantee  a  settler  an  estate  of  a  hundred 

acres  or  so.  The  land  the  proprietor  eight  want  to  give  him  might  not 

be  the  land  he  wanted.  However,  it  was  the  desire  of  the  State  that  the 

settlers'  wishes  should  take  precedence  and  be  fulfilled  whenever 

possible.  This  desire  vas  worded  in  a  number  of  ways.  The  original 

resolves,  later  superseded,  covering  five  of  the  towns  east  of  the 

Penobscot  stated  that  settlers  on  lots  already  laid  out  should  have  their 

56 

choice  of  the  half  lot  they  wanted  to  keep.  The  additional  fifty  acres 

57 

that  they  and  the  people  in  the  four  towns  east  of  Union  River  vere  to 
be  allowed  to  buy  vas  to  be  in  the  same  township  as  the  first  fifty  acres. 
Settlers  on  the  tract  sold  to  Robert  Page  and  his  colleagues  were  also 

-  '  ■  “'I-- 

55.  Increase  Robinson  to  David  Tilden,  Sept.  29,  1787,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  10. 

56.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 

57.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 
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to  be  given  half  the  lot  on  which  they  were  settled*  This  division 

was  to  be  made  "according  to  quantity  and  quality"  --  in  other  words,  the 

58 

settlers'  lots  were  to  be  as  good  as  the  rest.  The  State  always  in* 

tended  that  the  settlers'  grants  should  best  include  their  improve- 
59 

ments.  Some  grants  stipulated  that  the  settlers'  lots  should  be 
60 

in  one  piece.  This  was  undoubtedly  intended  to  be  a  benefit  to  the 
settlers.  However,  it  proved  to  be  disadvantageous  in  some  cases  be* 
cause  it  was  impossible  to  lay  out  the  lot  in  one  piece.  Proprietors 
then  seized  upon  this  clause  to  insist  that  because  it  was  impossible 

61 

to  do  this  they  (the  settlers)  could  not  have  all  the  acres  specified. 

The  resolve  grating  one  hundred  acres  to  each  settler  on  Deer  Isle 

avoided  this  difficulty  by  specifying  that  the  allotment  should  be  laid 

62 

out  in  two  pieces  if  necessary.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  location  of 


58.  Deed  to  Robert  Page,  et  al.,  July  2,  1785,  in  Eastern  Lands, 
Deeds,  I,  397. 

59.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Titcomb,  Nov.  15,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  13;  Deed  to  Robert  Page  et  al.,  July  2,  1785,  in  Eastern  Lands, 

Deeds  X,  397;  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1786,  Chap.  162;  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130, 

60.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130;  Mass. 

Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135. 

61.  Petition  of  selectmen  of  Penobscot,  Dec.  6,  1788,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  June  25,  1789,  Chap.  106.  (This  petition  was  written  after 

at  least  one  resolve  stating  allocation  should  be  in  two  parts  if 
necessary  was  written.  However,  it  indicates  the  reason  for  this 
change  being  made.);  "Report  of  Town  Committee,"  1788,  in  Wheeler, 
History  of  Castina,  Penobscot,  and  Brooksville,  p.  59. 

62.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  69. 
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the  land  vas  left  up  to  either  the  Committee  or  the  General  Court,  as 

63 

the  case  eight  be. 

Authorities  sometimes  set  a  definite  tine  limit  for  the  lotting 

of  the  settlors'  land.  On  the  half  of  Mount  Desert  Island  given  to 

64 

Bernard  the  job  had  to  be  done  within  eighteen  months,  in  five  of 

65 

the  six  towns  between  Penobscot  and  Union  Rivers  in  eight  months,  and 

66 

in  the  sixth,  twelve  months. 

It  night  be  mentioned  at  this  point  that  these  deadlines  were 
67 

sometimes  not  met.  Sometimes  the  fault  was  that  of  the  proprietors, 
but  in  the  case  of  Bernard's  grant  it  appears  that  the  Comittee  va3 
dilatory. 

The  General  Court  intended  that  the  right  to  these  plots  should 

be  given  to  those  who  had  bought  or  inherited  from  a  man  who  had  settled 

then  before  the  qualifying  date  as  well  as  to  all  original  settlers  who 

63 

who  still  held  their  claim.  In  one  resolve  it  left  out  this  stipulation, 


63.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1735,  Chap.  43;  Mas3.  Resolve, 

July  4,  1785,  Chap.  136A;  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1787,  Chap.  84. 

64.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1735,  Chap.  43. 

65.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130. 

66.  Mass.  Resolve,  Kov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135. 

67.  Letter  from  part  of  committee  chosen  to  lay  out  Township 
Number  Pour,  May  4,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  3ox  14.  (Job  vas  supposed  to 
have  been  done  by  ilarch  8,  of  that  year);  letter  from  Settlers  cn  Mount 
Desert  Island,  March  12,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14,  (Eighteen  months 
allowed  had  expired  on  Dec.  23,  1786). 

63.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1786,  Chap.  162;  Mass. 
Resolve,  Nov.  17,  1796,  Chap.  135. 
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ri got  to  these  particular  settlers,  aJ s-. 
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Ir  order  that  the  2  omit  tee  right  know  vhc  the  settlers  or  the 
various  plots  were,  it  be  o  are  its  practice  to  require  the  aer.  who 
surveyed  then  to  rale  a  certifier  list  or  hie  returns  of  the  TBnes  of 
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all  ©■ 
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?rs  arc  the  dates  of  their  settling. 


It  is  also  probably 


true  that  this  was  done  to  prevent  people  without  trie  reoe  csary 

qualifioatio jus  from  getting  land. 

as  has  beer,  seer,  sore  re  solves  stipulate!  that  the  ham  lomt- 

tee  or  a  boari  of  referees  chosen  for  the  purpose  shruli  mare  a  final 

derision  ir  rases  ir  which  prorrietors  an!  settlers  found  it  iapc mo  1* 
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to  cone  to  ar  agreement.  However,  it  ares  not  appear  that  this  step 
was  taxer  at  ary  tin*. 

Ir  17=7  the  Corsrittee  toll  the  General  Irurt  that  all  settlers 
had  beer  taken  rare  of  ir  the  sane  manner  or  ar  irsi visual  basis  am  it 
felt  that  a  stanari  set  of  instructions  covering  all  suer  raises  that 


€9.  Kau.  resolve,  July  3,  173£,  3hap.  13 D. 

TC.  ?xss.  Hesolve,  fun*  i: ,  1739,  fhap.  17£. 

71.  e.g.  dells  to  2  in  or  rrye,  Oct.  17,  17?*%  Eastern  Lends, 
Boa  17;  Tihcomb  to  3er.  Uaisw^rth,  far.  15,  l"*?!.  Eastern  hands, 

Box  17;  Instructions  to  litccmb,  Dei.  25,  1737,  Eastern  hands,  Bex  13. 

72.  e.g.  Tass.  He  solve ,  Ksmb  17,  1735,  Ehar.  133;  Mass. 

Ee solve,  June  21,  1735,  Chap.  41. 
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petitions  1  the  General  Court  to  take  some  clarifying  action.  In 
Sedgwick  one  of  the  r.ost  knotty  problems  concerned  a  r an  who  settled 
on  a  plot  ari  improved  it,  then  moved  to  another  spot  nearby  and 
thereafter  improved  the  two  plots.  As  a  result  of  these  exertions  he 
thought  he  was  entitled  to  both  places  while  the  proprietors  did  rot. 
Again  in  Sedgwick  a  problem  arose  because  the  resolve  of  July  1736 
granted  two  hundred  acres  to  the  resident  proprietors  and  their  heirs 
and  assigns  but  said  nothing  about  the  other  settlers'  heirs  and 
assigns  in  tho  clause  granting  them  their  hundred  acre3.  Seme  pro¬ 
prietors  disagreed  with  the  settlers  when  they  (the  settlers)  claimed 
their  hundred  acres  should  be  clear  of  bogs  and  ledges.  The  Fenobscot 
selectmen  stated  that  it  was  their  understanding  that  the  General 
Court  intended  that  the  settlers  should  be  given  enough  land  to  make 
up  one  hundred  acres  in  some  other  location  in  the  township  if,  because 
of  other  claims,  the  whole  hundred  acres  could  not  be  laid  out  in  one 

tract.  According  to  the  people,  Jarvis,  in  his  role  as  a  town  pro- 

76 

prietor,  opposed  this  view  and  made  settlement  difficult.  On  the  one 
side  the  proprietors  claimed  that  people  had  sold  plots  without  doing  the 
necessary  work  to  entitle  them  to  the  land  as  3ettler3,  and  now  the 


75.  following  are  papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jure  25,  1789, 

Chap.  106;  letter  of  Moses  Easton,  proprietors'  clerk  of  Sedgwick,  to 
George  Tyler,  proprietors'  agent,  April  0,  1789;  petition  of  proprietors 
of  Sedgvick(!’umber  Four)  April  13,  1789,  petition  of  selectmen  of 
Penobscot  (Number  Three)  Dec.  6,  1788;  and  petition  of  inhabitants  of 
Sedgwick,  signed  by  selectmen. 

76.  Report  of  town  committee  in  1783,  in  ’^heeler,  History  of 
Castlr.e,  Penobscot,  and  Drooksvllle .  p.  59. 
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purchasers  were  claiming  their,  plots  under  the  provisions  of  the  rc*3olve. 
(The  original  claimants  had  only  cut  a  few  trees  or  a  ’’freight”  or  two 
of  wood,  or  built  a  camp  a3  a  base  for  log  cutting,  or  lived  briefly  on 
the  plot  without  making  any  other  improvements.)  On  the  other  hand 
the  settlers  declared  that  the  proprietors  refused  to  grant  some  plots 
to  which  the  settlers  were  entitled  because  of  their  efforts.  The 
Sedgwick  selectmen  mentioned  an  added  need  to  have  a  final  settlement 
brought  about;  it  wa3  necessary  that  the  officials  know  who  owned  the 
land  so  they  could  make  assessments  for  a  tax  cn  unimproved  lands  which 
had  been  levied  by  the  General  Court. 

These  Sedgwick  selectmen  asked  that  the  General  Court  grant  each 
settler  or  his  heirs  and  assigns  one  hundred  acres  to  be  free  of  bog  and 
ledge  for  each  separate  improvement  and  that  it  empower  the  inhabitants 
to  hire  a  surveyor  to  lot  out  the  town,  or  else  give  them  relief  in 
some  other  way.  The  Penobscot  selectmen  on  their  part  asked  that  the 
General  Court  appoint  somebody  to  come  to  the  town  and  lot  the  hundred 
acre  plots  and  confirm  the  settlers  in  their  possessions.  .  The  Sedgwick 
proprietors  asked  for  a  "full  and  particular  meaning  of  the  word 
"settler. " 

As  a  result  of  these  requests  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve 

in  June  1739,  a  resolve  drawn  up  by  a  joint  committee  to  whom  the  various 

77 

complaints  and  questions  had  been  submitted.  It  stated  that  insofar 
as  the  resolves  of  July  3,  1736  and  November  17,  1736  dealing  with  the 

77.  Xa S3.  Resolve,  June  25,  1789,  Chap.  106. 
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six  towns  just  cast  of  the  Penobscot  River  were  e^ncernei  the  term 
"settler"  vas  to  mean  a  person  vho  had  settled  in  any  one  of  the  towns 
prior  to  January  1,  1784,  made  an  improvement  on  the  lot  claimed  by 
clearing  some  land  so  that  it  was  fit  for  tillage  or  pasture  or  cowing, 
intended  to  live  on  the  lot,  and  vas  actually  resident  there  himself  on 
November  17,  1786,  or  had  somebody  residing  there  under  him  by  that  time. 

The  hundred  acres  each  vas  to  receive  was  to  be  so  laid  out  a3  to 
best  include  the  man’s  improvements  and  was  to  be  in  one  piece  if 
possible.  However,  if  it  was  not  possible  to  do  so  because  cf  the 
location  of  other  improvements  or  settlements,  the  deficiency  vas  to  be 
made  up  in  some  other  part  of  the  townships  with  a  plot  to  be  laid  out 
as  the  proprietors  should  direct. 

These  lots  were  to  be  confirmed  to  the  heirs  and  assigns 
of  the  settlers  a3  well  as  to  the  3ettler3  themselves  and  in  case  any 
settler  had  already  sold  any  land  to  which  he  was  entitled  by  thi3  re¬ 
solve,  the  purchaser,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  would  be  entitled  to  the 
land  Just  as  would  the  original  settler  had  he  not  sold  it. 

In  two  respects  this  resolve  did  more  than  clarify  the  definitions 
and  provisions  of  the  former  two  resolves.  The  provision  that  the 
settler  or  someone  under  him  must  be  resident  on  the  plot  on  November  17, 
1786  had  not  appeared  hitherto.  Rather,  previous  provisions  had  stated 
that  the  hundred  acres  was  to  be  given  to  those  who  had  "before  the  first 
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a&7  sf  January,  1784  sett  lei  thereon,  and  made"  separate  improvements. 

In  addition  the  deadline  on  which  the  allotments  required  by  the 

July  3,  1736  resolve  had  to  be  made  and  a  return  thereof  submitted  was 

changed  to  a  date  six  months  from  the  passing  cf  thi3  new  resolve. 

Originally  the  tine  limit  for  the  five  towns  had  been  eight  months 

from  that  1736  date  and  had  been  extended  on  March  8,  1737  for  another 

eight  months.  The  November  resolve  had  allowed  twelve  months  from  the 

date  of  its  passing  to  lot  out  and  assign  land  in  Humber  Three  and  make 

a  return  thereon,  but  nothing  regarding  this  matter  i 3  said  about  that 

town  separately  from  the  others  here. 

The  Commonwealth  Secretary  was  directed  to  publish  thi3  resolve 

in  Adams'  and  bourse's  pap«r  and  the  Portland  papers  for  three  weeks. 

Thus  did  the  State  provide  for  these  six  towns. 

At  this  time  the  Land  Committee  also  saw  fit  to  ask  the  General 

Court  to  make  a  statement  defining  exactly  who  should  be  considered  a 

settler  who  had  settled  before  January  1,  1734  that  would  cover  all 

cases  not  dealt  with  in  special  resolves,  and  indicate  whether  the 

hundred  acres  to  be  granted  settlers  could  be  laid  out  in  more  than 

79 

one  plot  if  it  was  impossible  to  do  it  in  one.  This  the  General 

80 

Court  also  did  and  on  the  same  day,  June  25,  1789. 

73.  Kas3,  Resolve,  July  3,  1786,  Chap.  130:  Mas3.  Resolve, 

Nov.  17,  1786,  Chap.  135. 

79.  Memorial  of  land  Committee,  Jan.  19,  1739,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  June  25,  1739,  Chap.  113. 

80.  Ka3s.  Resolve,  June  25,  1733,  Chap.  113. 


The  joint  committee  which  submitted  the  resolve  pertaining  to  the 
six  towns  just  previously  mentioned  also  had  this  request  given  to  it 
for  its  consideration,  and  it  brought  forth  the  draft  of  this  resolve, 
which  was  to  apply  to  all  cases  on  all  unappropriated  land  in  Maine  ex¬ 
cept  those  in  towns  which  had  been  confirmed  with  the  condition  that 

81 

the  proprietors  quiet  the  settlers  in  a  way  specified  at  that  tine. 

This  act  wa3  much  more  specific  then  the  one  dealing  with  the  3ix  towns. 

To  be  considered  a  settler  eligible  for  a  hundred  acres,  a  person 
must  have  either  taken  up  his  residence  cn  the  plot  he  claimed  before 
January  1,  1734  with  the  intention  of  making  his  permanent  residence 
there  or  else  had  someone  else  living  there  for  him  before  that  date. 
Furthermore,  the  resident  rust  be  still  living  there. 

He  must  also  have  made  certain  tangible  improvements.  One  acre 
of  land  at  least  had  to  be  fit  for  tillage  or  mowing  and  there  must  have 
been  a  house  built,  (ho  specifications  were  listed  for  the  house.) 

If  possible,  each  hundred  acre  plot  was  to  be  laid  out  in  one 
piece  in  such  a  manner  as  to  best  include  the  improvements  the  settler 
had  made  and  be  least  injurious  to  the  adjoining  property.  If  it  could 
not  be  laid  out  in  one  piece  "so  as  best  to  include  his  separate  improve¬ 
ments"  then  the  remainder  was  to  be  laid  out  under  the  direction  of 
the  Land  Committee. 


81.  Notations  on  Ibid 
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In  order  to  receive  these  hundred  acre  grants  the  settlers  were 
obliged  to  make  certain  payments  and  do  so  within  a  stated  time.  They 
were  to  pay  thirty  shillings  to  the  Land  Committee  and  finance  the  cost 
of  surveying  the  plots,  the  former  payment  to  be  rji.de  within  a  year’s 
tine  of  the  passing  of  this  resolve.  If  they  waited  to  take  this 
action  until  after  the  deadline  had  passed,  they  could  still  have  the 
land  provided  they  could  and  did  give  a  satisfactory  reason  for  their 
delay.  In  such  a  case  they  were  to  pay  interest  on  the  payment  owed 
from  the  end  of  the  said  year.  Unless  these  conditions  were  net,  their 
eligibility  was  forfeited. 

Originally  the  resolve  as  drawn  up  had  stated  that  in  case  a 
settler's  holdings  had  already  been  contracted  for  or  sold  by  the 
Committee,  the  settler  was  to  be  given  his  hundred  acres  elsewhere, 
but  an  amendment  removed  this  clause. 

An  additional  paragraph  specifically  placed  settlers  on  lands 
confiscated  by  the  State  outside  the  provisions  of  this  resolve. 

This  resolve  va3  to  appear  in  the  Independent  Chronicle  and 
the  Cumberland  Gazette  for  three  weeks  in  succession. 

After  this  the  few  squatter  problems  that  cropped  up  were  almost 
exclusively  those  of  enforcenent  rather  than  interpretation.  For 
example  some  of  the  settlers  had  difficulty  in  finding  money  to  pay  for 
their  land  or  for  some  other  reason  failed  to  meet  the  deadline,  and  in 
some  instances  talk  was  made  of  bringing  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
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Fortunately  such  difficulties  were 
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Solicitor  General  into  the  case, 
infrequent  and  minor  throughout  thi3  period. 

However,  the  General  Court  deviated  from  this  program  a  number  of 

tines. 

In  a  number  of  instances  it  provided  for  trespassers  who  had 

settled  on  the  land  on  or  after  January  1,  1734  as  veil  as  those  vho 

had  settled  before.  A3  a  mile  the  conditions  it  set  forth  were  the 

same  a3  these  the  pre-1734  settler  had  to  meet  except  that  the  prices 

charged  for  the  land  were  higher.  In  Township  Humber  Eight  on  the 

Canadian  border  the  charge  was  ten  dollars  per  hundred  acres  —  the 

original  draft  of  the  resolve  had  made  no  distinction  between  pre-  and 

82 

post-1784  settlers.  The  petition  of  John  Cooper,  agent  for  the  town, 
had  asked  that  the  General  Court  appoint  a  committee  from  the  town  to  lay 
out  the  settlers  l^ts  including  those  of  the  post-1784  settlers,  saying 
that  an  attention  to  the  desires  of  the  people  would  gain  the  voluntary 
allegience  of  a  "considerable  number  of  freemen."  One  additional  require¬ 
ment  placed  upon  these  people  was  the  taking  of  an  oath  of  allegience. 

In  another  case  the  post-1784  settlers  paid  for  the  land  as  if  it  were 

32.  Undated  paper,  dispute  involving  Eddy  and  Oliver  regarding 
lot3  15  and  16,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15;  Wadsworth  to  Wells,  June  11,  1790, 
Eastern  Lands,  3cx  10;  Increase  Robinson  to  Wells,  June  1,  1787,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  10. 

83.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90;  petition  of  John 
Cooper,  township  agent,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90. 
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in  a  state  of  nature.  F^st-1784  settlers  in  S.ndv  River  L/'ver  Town¬ 
ship,  which  had  been  thought  to  belong  to  the  Plymouth  Company  until  the 

settlement  of  the  Plymouth  Boundary  shoved  it  to  be  state  land,  were 

35 

granted  rho  hundred  acres  for  six  pounds.  The  resolve  listed  these 

settlers  and  stated  that  they  vere  to  pay  the  suns  owed  within  nine 

months.  Their  land  was  to  be  so  laid  out  as  to  best  include  their 
36 

improvements. 

In  some  cases  a  different  qualifying  date  was  used,  for  instance, 
in  17S1  the  Committee  gave  a  man  a  sixty  day  option  on  a  number  of 
townships  in  Maine  with  the  stipulation  that  he  provide  one  hundred 

acres  for  each  person  who  had  settled  on  the  land  before  the  expiration 

87 

of  the  sixty  days. 

The  day  following  the  passing  of  the  March  1733  resolve  setting 
up  a  general  land  policy  the  General  Court  granted  a  township  to  John 
Allan.  In  this  grant  it  took  care  of  settlers  in  a  unique  manner  and  one 
which  did  not  in  the  least  conform  to  the  new  resolve.  Several  men  vere 
granted  varying  quantities  of  land  there  for  their  services  in  the  war. 
Also,  an  amount  up  to  six  thousand  acres  was  reserved  for  the  settlers  — 


34.  Deed  of  Release,  Feb.  13,  1739,  with  Macs.  Resolve,  June  12, 
1739,  Chap.  47. 

85.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  4,  1790,  Chap.  63. 

36.  See  also  nemo  of  proposals  regarding  3utterfield  "June  1786" 
added  in  other  handwriting  ,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10;  rough  draft  of 
agreement  to  3ell  land  north  of  Tyngstovn,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

87.  Memo  regarding  proposal  to  sell  Ogden  fourteen  townships, 

May  16,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
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anyone  who  had  settled  before  that  date  —  with  the  provision  that  for 

whatever  part  of  it  they  had  they  pay  a  proportionate  share  of  the  three 

83 

hundred  pounds  charge!  Allan.  However,  the  settlers  found  this  pro¬ 
vision  not  to  their  liking  and  after  a  while  sent  a  petition  to  the 
General  Court  asking  to  be  granted  one  hundred  acres  saying  that  when 

Rufus  Putnam  surveyed  the  town  he  had  told  then  they  would  receive  that 

89 

anount  inasmuch  as  they  had  settled  before  1734.  In  January  1790  the 

90 

Court  passed  a  resolve  complying  with  this  request.  The  settlers,  who 

were  named  in  thi.3  resolve,  were  to  pay  five  dollars  each  to  the  Land 

Committee  within  one  year  of  the  resolve.  This  resolve  also  granted 

two  hundred  acres  each  to  two  men  who  in  1734  tried  unsuccessfully  to 

buy  state  land  with  Daper  money  received  for  their  war  services  and  who 

91 

had  subsequently  settled  there. 

The  agreement  was  with  the  Plymouth  Proprietors,  incorporated  three 

tracts  previously  the  property  of  the  State  within  the  patent  bounds, 

92 

and  required  the  proprietors  to  convey  land  to  the  settlers  on  them. 


83.  Lass.  Resolve,  March  27,  1733,  Chap.  84. 

89.  Petition  of  settlers  of  Orangetcwn  to  General  Court  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1700,  Chap.  40. 

90.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1790,  Chap.  40. 

91.  Petition  cf  Troscott  &  Crane,  !Iov.  20,  1739,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1790,  Chap.  40. 

92.  Although  it  was  not  stated  in  the  deed  of  release  that  these 
particular  tracts  were  received  from  the  State,  they  were  three  in 
number  and  the  land  released  by  the  State  was  in  three  pieces  and  in 
this  area.  Therefore  they  must  have  been  one  and  the  same.  See  Mass. 
House  Document  1757,  (1735-1786). 
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vtere  vere  treated  quite  riff  erectly.  The  legislate rs  placed  no  enact 
fi  gcre  or  the  aorart  trey  vere  giver  a  right  to  bey  fror  to**  loorrrnweal  th 
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proprietors  and  the  State  were  allowed  to  buy  any  improvements  they 

might  hare  made  over  and  above  their  allotment  of  one  hundred  acres 

at  the  rate  of  three  shillings  an  acre  for  upland  arid  whatever  its 

95 

value  might  be  for  marsh.  People  who  settled  after  January  20,  1785 
were  allowed  to  buy  their  hundred  acres  for  a  total  payment  of  three 
pounds* 

One  piece  of  post-1788  legislation  was  designed  to  remedy  an 

oversight  made  before  that  date.  In  1786  the  Committee  sold  a  group 

of  settlers  the  land  they  were  living  on  for  a  certain  sun  without 

making  any  allowance  for  their  settling  activities.  Later  these 

settlers  asked  for  and  were  granted  a  reduction  in  the  figure  they 

owed  that  allowed  them  one  hundred  acres  each  at  thirty  shillings  per 
96 

hundred  acres.  The  arrangement  made  provided  that  the  settlers* 
agents  should  be  granted  such  an  abatement  in  their  payments  to  the 
State  in  case  these  agents  did  not  charge  settlers  more  than  thirty 
shillings  plus  interest  from  March  25,  1786  for  their  plots  and  gave 
satisfactory  evidence  to  the  Committee  that  they  had  allowed  each 
individual  said  hundred  acres  at  no  higher  a  price  and  also  that  the 
people  so  cared  for  were  actually  pre-1784  settlers  who  had  made 
separate  improvements • 

95.  Instructions  to  Lothrop,  Lewis,  Aug.  15,  1795,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13;  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1795,  Chap#  57# 

96.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  24,  1791,  Chap.  67  and  petition  of 
settlers  on  front  lots  of  Orrington  to  General  Court  with  it# 
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KZASISS  PCS  EZ5IG5  ATTITUDE  C?  ST  172 
It  is  interesting  and  enlightening  to  consider  the  reasons  for 
tee  benevolent  attitude  taken  by  the  State. 

1  letter  of  one  Enoch  Bartlett  gi Tea  an  insight  Into  the  natter. 

Is  June  1784,  as  cue  of  the  proprietors,  he  vr:te  to  the  Land  Coscittee 
seeking  confintation  of  the  a  Lx  towns  east  of  Penobscot  Hirer  grafted  to 
Darid  Karsh  and  his  colleagues,  and  expressing  his  cvn  personal  opinion 
that  the  settlers  ought  not  tc  be  drives  off  the  lard  -without  being  a 
just  paynent  for  the  ■  labour  and  charges*  they  had  nade  ever  and  above 
the  damages  they  had  dene.  3e  recosaended  that  the  requested  act  of 
confirmation  guarantee  then  this  justice  feeling  that  this  vculd  fore¬ 
stall  lawsuits.  At  the  sane  tine  he  did  say  that  the  ethers  cf  the  pro- 

27 

prie tors'  ccnxittee  did  not  agree  with  his.  Later  the  proprietors' 

agents  announced  a  willingness  to  hare  sous  provisions  cade  for  these 

people  in  the  final  grant  in  order  that  they  night  have  a  just  cocpea- 

23 

sat  ion  for  their  efforts.  They  nay  well  have  thought  that  such  an 
attitude  on  their  part  would  render  the  State  acre  likely  to  confirm 
their  grants. 

Some  people  thought  that  the  work  whicn  the  settlers  had  already 
done  on  the  land  in  developing  their  plot*  was  cf  sufficient  value  to 
the  State  to  warrant  epecial  consideration.  This  was  a  point  which 

97.  Enoch  Bartlett  to  Phillips  and  Ccmittee,  June  1784, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

93.  Keaorial  to  Ccwaittee  frea  Harsh  township  proprietors'  agents, 
[5ote  in  other  handwriting  says  *Oct.  1784*^,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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the  settlers  themselves  pressed  when  applying  for  their  land.  One 

group  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  help  which  they  had  given  to  later 

99 

settlers  in  getting  a  start  when  they  appeared  on  the  scene.  Another 

can  wrote  that  people  with  whom  he  was  associated  had  improved  and 

100 

defended  the  soil  for  the  State,  a  contention  which  other  writers 

supported.  One  man,  writing  a  letter  which  appeared  in  the  Falmouth 

Gazette .  mentioned  that  these  settlers  had  "rendered  it  the  land 
101 

valuable.*  Talleyrand,  too,  made  the  statement  that  squatters 

102 

added  to  the  value  of  the  land  round  about  them! 

Settlers  also  pointed  to  the  things  of  value  they  would  be  doing 

105 

in  the  future  such  as  contributing  to  the  tax  fund,  or  providing 

104 

meeting  houses  and  schools  for  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

Furthermore,  the  settlers  claimed,  in  the  past  the  Government  had 
given  to  people  for  little  or  nothing,  particularly  as  a  recompense  for 


99.  People  on  Sandy  River  to  Committee ,  Kay  28,  1789,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  52. 

100.  Abraham  and  Levis  Ogier  to  Committee,  Kay  20,  1784,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  10. 

101.  Letter  from  Jonathan  of  the  Valley  in  Fa Lmcuth  Gazette. 

Mov.  19,  1785. 

102.  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice  de,  Talleyrand  in 
America  _as _a_Fjran;ial  Promoter.  1794-1796.  p.  152. 

105.  e.g.  Bancroft,  Spaulding  et  al.  to  1781  Committee, 

Feb.  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

104.  Petition  of  settlers  with  Hass.  Resolve,  March  15,  1786, 
Chap.  97. 
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105 

performing  settling  duties.  Sullivan  states  that  Massachusetts  always 

106 

gave  veight  to  a  right  based  on  actual  occupation.  Another  factor 

nay  have  been  the  realization  that  there  vas  a  distinct  possibility 

that  trouble  night  follow  any  attempt  to  dispossess  these  people. 

Rochefoucauld  wrote  that  a  proprietor  who  took  such  a  course  of  action 

107 

night  bring  cn  confusion,  dissension,  and  clamours. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  problem  the  Cocaittee  agreed  that  the 

settlers  should  be  given  thoughtful  consideration.  When  reporting  on 

those  in  the  twelve  towns  east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  it  will  be 

remembered,  it  said  that  while  they  had  no  good  title,  "equity  and  good 

108 

policy"  dictated  that  they  be  quieted  on  slid  terns.  At  tbs  sane 
tins  it  recommended  that  all  settlers  who  made  application  within  a  rea¬ 
sonable  time  should  be  sold  their  holdings  at  a  price  based  on  the 
value  of  their  land  in  a  state  of  nature.  Later  Cony  wrote  that  he  felt 
that  a  certain  group  of  people  who  had  set  down  on  land  without  authority 
after  January  1,  1784  should  be  given  the  right  to  buy  their  settlements 


105.  e.g.  £.  Thompson  to  Co  Emit  tee,  Oct.  15,  1795,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  52. 

106.  Sullivan,  The  Sister?  cf  Land  Titles  in  Massachusetts. 
pp.  195  ff. 

107.  La  Rochefcucauld-Lianccurt,  Travels  Thrcurh  the  United 
States  of  Aorta  America  in  the  Tears  1795.  1735.  and  1797.  I,  422-425. 

108.  Report  of  Ccsalttee,  July  7,  1784,  Mass.  Senate 
Document  175. 
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because  it  vas  important  to  a  government  that  the  residents  of  its  nev 

109 

territories  feel  friendly  toward  it. 

In  summary  it  is  probable  that  this  course  of  action  stemmed  from 
a  combination  of  human liar lan lan  and  a  prudence  that  realized  the 
benefits  of  refraining  from  steps  that  would  most  assuredly  hare 
greatly  agitated  the  population. 

PREVENT I OH 

In  addition  to  coming  to  peaceful  terms  with  these  people  the 
State  also  attempted  to  prevent  any  further  transgressions  of  this  sort. 

In  October  of  1786  the  Governor,  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Court,  took  cognizance  of  the  reports  that  people  were  still  settling 
on  land  in  the  eastern  counties  without  authority  by  issuing  a  pro¬ 
clamation  warning  all  persons  to  desist  from  all  trespassing  and  tm- 

110 

authorized  settling  upon  pain  of  being  prosecuted.  This  proclamation 

vas  particularly  aimed  at  those  who  had  taken  possession  of  land  after 

January  1,  1784.  Earlier  that  year  Stone  had  written  his  letter  to  some 

Committee  members  expressing  his  surprise  at  finding  so  many  people  still 

111 

settling  on  public  land  illegally. 

109.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  March  14,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52# 

110.  Bovdoinfs  Proclamation,  Oct,  26,  1786,  in  Boston  Gazette 
Oct.  30,  1786. 

111.  Stone  to  Phillips  or  Brooks,  lug.  14,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 


Box  17. 
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It  must  have  been  about  this  time  that  the  Land  Committee  vaa 

instructed,  presumably  by  the  General  Court,  to  present  some  plan  to 

the  Legislature  "by  way  of  a  resolve  or  otherwise  *  designed  to  prevent 

112 

trespasses  on  State  property.  These  efforts  were  not  completely 

successful.  It  even  appears  that  some  people  were  not  hesitant  to  apply 

pressure  to  get  for  themselves  the  hundred  acre  benefit  accruing  to  a 

qualified  settler  when  in  truth  they  were  not  in  this  clasa.  One 

proprietor  reported  that  he  had  been  warned  that  some  of  the  men  seeking 

some  of  his  land  without  having  any  right  to  it  would  be  bad  neighbors 

to  him  if  he  did  not  list  them  as  settlers  —  settlers  on  some  of  the 

113 

best  that  he  had. 

DESPOILERS  OF  THE  LAND 

People  often  went  onto  State  property  and  wrought  destruction  — 
chiefly  a  matter  of  stealing  timber  —  without  having  any  intention  of 
settling  there. 

In  1789  Veils  wrote  to  Jarvis  that  the  Grand  Inquest  of  Cumber* 
land  had  found  a  bill  against  certain  individuals  for  cutting  pine  on 
Androscoggin  River  (he  does  not  say  this  was  on  State  property)  and 
also  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  try  to  sell  the  land  on  the 

112.  Orders  to  Committee  on  Eastern  Lands,  (no  date),  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  9. 

113.  Cutler  to  Wells,  Hay  28,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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been  done  there  within  the  last  two  years.  As  they  went  along  they 
were  to  mark  all  the  legs  they  found  in  a  conspicious  and  uniform  manner, 
and  warn  all  people  they  saw  against  removing  those  logs  or  cutting  any 
more.  The  names  of  the  people  seen  there,  particularly  of  those  who 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  operators,  the  quantity  of  logs  and 
amount  of  other  lumber  found,  and  all  other  pertinent  information  was 
to  be  reported  to  the  Committee. 

Cony  sent  along  a  letter  of  his  own  with  the  official  instructions, 

which  be  transmitted.  He  suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  make  a 

secret  mark  on  the  logs  in  addition  to  the  conspicious  and  uniform  one 

prescribed,  and  warned  Weston  to  be  very  cautious  and  expeditious  and 

119  . 

keep  the  purpose  of  his  mission  an  absolute  secret. 

Upon  receiving  these  instructions  Weston  set  forth  into  the  area 
to  see  what  he  could  find  and  on  March  14  wrote  a  report  of  hi a  ob¬ 
servations  up  to  that  time.  There  were  indeed  people  there  and  also 
fallen  lumber  in  a  number  of  places  in  the  form  of  both  logs  and  hogs¬ 
head  stares.  He  had  marked  the  logs  as  directed  and  taken  the  names  of 
the  people  he  set  which  he  listed  in  his  letter.  Ho  added  that  all  of 

these  people  might  not  be  trespassers.  Unfortunately,  he  found  that 

120 

they  were  very  chary  about  giving  out  any  information. 

118.  Committee  to  Samuel  Weston,  Feb.  17,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  52. 

119.  Cony  to  Veaton,  Feb.  18,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

120.  Weston  to  Cony,  March  14,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 
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After  he  finished  his  investigation  he  wrote  another  report. 

He  named  three  people  who  were  living  on  state  land  and  keeping  cattle 

and  sheep  there  and  who  had  probably  lumbered  ther*  the  past  winter. 

However  he  could  not  prove  who  bad  actually  cut  the  timbor,  he  said. 

These  men  he  had  set  planned  to  settle  there  and  he  had  advised  them 

to  an  agreement  with  the  Committee.  It  might  be  a  good  idea,  he 

thought,  to  get  the  names  of  the  hands  of  the  big  operators.  They  would 

not  know  on  whose  land  the  logs  had  been  cut  and  he,  as  he  had  said, 

could  not  tell  who  had  cut  them,  but  between  then  they  ought  to  be 

able  to  present  a  convincing  case. 

This  information  he  gave  was  considered  sufficient  grounds  upon 

which  to  press  charges  and  one  Bridge,  an  attorney,  acting  on  orders 

given  him  wrote  to  several  men.  He  told  them  that  the  State  had  good 

evidence  of  the  fact  that  they  had  been  trespassing  on  state  land  the 

past  winter  and  encouraged  them  to  consider  the  high  penalty  for  this 

action  and  come  forward  to  pay  damages  before  it  became  necessary  to  take 

122 

the  case  to  court.  Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  in  which  to  do 
this.  In  addition  be  warmed  them  not  to  remove  the  logs  that  had  been 
out. 

121.  Weston  to  Cony,  April  7,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

122.  J.  Bridge  to  trespassers  on  state  land,  April  Al,  i794. 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 
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In  Kay  Veston  wrote  another  xetter.  In  it  he  estia&ted  the 
number  and  value  of  the  logs  cut.  He  added  that  he  did  not  know  whether 
any  of  then  had  co=*e  frets  tree*  that  would  hare  been  fit  for  Easts  nor 
did  he  knew  the  value  of  the  oaks  need  in  the  zanafacture  of  the  hogs¬ 
head  staves.  In  his  talks  with  the  people  he  said  he  had  tried  to  alter 
the  unfavorable  opinion  scae  of  these  nen  had  of  the  Connittee,  assuring 
then  that  it  was  interested  only  in  getting  the  fair  value  of  the  logs 
cut  plus  expenses  involved  and  preventing  further  depredations.  In 
closing  he  drew  what  he  considered  to  be  several  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances  to  the  attention  of  the  Co salt tee .  In  the  first  place  these 
trespassers  were  only  acting  in  accordance  with  the  cuatcE  of  the  area. 
Then  there  was  the  natter  of  need  —  these  people  had  very  little  money 
under  any  circumstances  and  there  had  been  a  drought  the  previous 
stoaer  which  forced  people  to  go  far  afield  in  search  of  hay.  Having 
done  this,  men  could  not  afford  to  let  their  teams  stand  idle.  In 
addition  there  was  the  fact  that  the  roads  these  loggers  cade  night 
veil  prove  to  be  of  great  value  in  the  future  settling  of  the  area. 
Finally  the  price  of  the  lumber  would  quite  possibly  be  a  high  price 
for  the  land. 

Is  a  result  of  the  negotiations  at  least  two  of  the  trespassers 

124 

gave  a  hundred  pound  bond,  although  one  nan  had  thought  getting 

123.  Veston  to  Cony,  Kay  7,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

124.  Settlement  with  David  Ballard,  July  10,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  52. 
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bondsmen  right  prove  to  be  a  difficulty.  This  guaranteed  their 

payment  of  the  cost  of  damages  as  determined  by  a  board  of  three,  acting 

on  a  Eajority  rote,  plus  expenses  within  a  period  of  two  tenths  after  the 

decision  vae  reached.  The  records  show  that  the  payment  cf  those  tvo 

men  (nineteen  pounds  four  shillings  plus  four  pounds,  thirteen  shillings 

and  eight  pence  expenses)  vaa  aade  according  to  schedule,  and  the  bond 
126 

released.  The  total  amount  received  fron  all  involved  vas  sixty  one 
127 

pounds. 

The  next  winter  the  Ccsnittee  sent  Veston  into  the  woods  again. 

Cony  had  heard  that  people  were  raxing  plans  to  log  illegally  on  state 

land  again,  intending  to  cut  trees  which  the  State  planned  to  reserve 

for  masts.  On  the  basis  of  these  reports  be  directed  Veston  to  malt 

one  or  two  or  mere  trips  and  told  bin  to  gather  all  the  evidence 

necessary  fer  a  court  conviction  as  the  Coastittee’e  intervention  could 

128 

no  longer  be  expected. 

Vee ton  reported  in  Deceiber  that  he  could  find  no  evidence  of 

treepaeeing,  adding  that  sene  settlere  there  had  asked  his  opinion  cf 

129 

the  advisability  of  such  a  course  of  action.  He  also  added  that  as 


125.  Veston  to  Ccny,  May  7,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

126.  Note  added  Aug.  1,  1794  to  settlement  with  David  Ballard, 
July  10,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

127.  Comittee  report,  June  16,  1795,  Table  21,  p.  32,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49. 

128.  Cony  to  Veston,  5ov.  24,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

129.  Veston  to  Cony,  Dee.  IS,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 
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a  scatter  of  fact  the  rivers  up  to  that  date  had  been  so  open  that  season 
it  vas  also  at  impossible  to  do  any  legging.  Hovever,  he  would  continue 
to  be  on  the  alert  to  detect  ary  steps  taken  in  this  direction. 

scyyj Lai 

Timber  thieves  received  little  opposition  from  the  State.  Un¬ 
questionably  they  constituted  a  problem  that  only  an  adequate  lew 
enforcement  department  cculd  have  solved  —  a  department  such  larger 
than  the  State  cculd  afford. 

Illegal  settling  however,  vas  a  different  natter.  This  vas  a 
problem  that  had  to  be  met  without  the  benefits  of  any  great  amount 
of  previous  experience.  It  vas  a  problem  that  vas  accentuated  by  the 
decision  of  the  State  to  charge  for  the  land  it  conveyed  to  private 
individuals.  It  vas  also  a  problem  that  vas  fraught  with  the  possibilities 
of  serious  trouble.  Pecple  would  not  have  reacted  favorably  to  having 
the  hard  labor  of  several  years  taken  away  from  them,  even  though  their 
position  had  never  been  tenable  in  a  strictly  legal  sense.  The  earliest 
attempts  to  take  care  of  these  people  were  exploratory,  and  some  rather 
serious  trouble  spots  did  develop.  Hovever,  the  State  eoon  adopted  s 
system  that  made  allowance  for  the  value  of  the  verk  the  settlers  had 
done  and  left  them  on  their  plots  under  conditions  they  could  meet. 

This  system  vas  folloved  with  very  few  exceptions,  most  significant 
of  vhlch  vas  the  case  of  the  settlers  on  the  land  that  already  belonged 
to  the  Plymouth  Company  when  its  1789  agreement  with  the  State  vas  reached. 


In  Its  report  of  March  7,  1791  the  Committee  states  that 

Notwithstanding  the  perplexity  attending  that  part  of  the... 
business. .. they  have  endeavored  to  conduct  it  in  such  a  manner 
as  they  conceived  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  settlers  and 
at  the  same  time  would  best  promote  the  interests  of  the 
commonwealth. 130 

131 

By  1795  more  than  one  thousand  settlers  had  been  cared  for,  some  by 

clauses  in  the  grants  made  to  the  proprietors  of  the  land  requiring 

those  proprietors  to  convey  the  land  to  the  settlers  *and  others  by 

reservations  made  in  the  grant  which  enabled  the  State  to  grant  them 
133 

their  land.  ^ 

Because  of  this  approach  harmony  was  achieved  and  economic  growth 
enjoyed  with  few  exceptions  where  there  could  have  been  turmoil  and 
strife. 


130.  Report  of  Committee,  March  7,  1791,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  10,  1791,  Chap.  136. 

131.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  P.  3,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49. 

132.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  130;  Mass. 

Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  69. 

133.  e.g.  Deed  to  Joseph  Vose,  March  20,  1786,  in  Eastern  Lands, 
Deeds,  I,  400;  instructions  to  Titcomb,  Nov.  15,  1786,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  13. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


SALES 

The  principal  function  of  the  Conmittee  appointed  on  October  26, 
1733  proved  to  be  the  sale  of  the  land  that  still  belonged  to  the  State • 
This  chapter  is  concerned  with  that  Job.  The  topics  included  will  be 
the  granting  of  the  authority  to  make  sa±e3,  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  sale,  sales  promotions,  negotiations,  the  settlement  of  complaints 
and  enforcement  of  the  conditions  of  the  3alea,  a  summary  of  sales  made, 
and  an  evaluation  of  the  program* 

PREPARATION  FOR  SALE 

a 

Several  preparatory  steps  were  taken  before  the  land  was  placed 
on  the  market. 

At  an  early  date  the  General  Court  gave  authority  to  make  sales 

to  the  Land  Committee,  which  did  most  of  the  work.  The  way  in  which 

1 

this  was  done  has  already  been  told.  The  Court  continued  to  make  some 
conveyances  itself,  it  is  true,  but  these  were  generally  in  situations 
involving  special  circumstances  or  in  areas  in  which  no  committee  had 
been  given  the  neceesary  authority. 

A  second  very  important  step  was  that  of  laying  out  the  land. 

Of  all  that  the  State  owned,  which  should  be  surveyed  in  preparation 
for  sale  first?  This  was  a  question  that  the  Legislature  answered  at 

1.  See  earlier,  Chap.  2. 
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first  but  which  shortly  became  the  responsibility  of  the  Committee. 

Different  criteria  were  used  in  making  these  decisions. 

The  first  post-Revolutionary  resolve  of  the  General  Court  direct- 

2 

ing  that  lands  be  laid  out  for  future  sale  was  that  of  July  11,  178S. 

As  a  place  to  start  the  General  Court  cbcse  York  County,  the  most 
thoroughly  populated  of  the  three  in  the  District  and  the  one  nearest 
Boston. 

The  Resolve  of  October  1783,  it  has  been  noted,  directed  the 

Lincoln  Committee  to  investigate  the  expediency  of  laying  out  townships 

3 

on  the  St.  Croix  River  or  elsewhere.  Was  this  an  attempt  to  secure 
its  claim  to  its  eastern  boundary  which  was  a  matter  of  dispute?  Or 
was  this  directive  based  solely  on  a  belief  that  these  were  lands  pro¬ 
spective  buyers  would  be  most  likely  to  want.  This  is  a  matter  of  con- 

4 

jecture  although  it  seems  likely  that  the  latter  was  the  case. 

As  the  Committee  carried  on  its  work,  it  made  it  a  point  not 

to  lay  out  plots  within  the  District  in  any  area  the  title  to  which  was 

in  question,  even  though  all  other  factors  might  make  those  places 

5 

logical  ones  in  which  to  carry  on  operations.  Not  only  would  the  State 
run  the  risk  of  losing  its  investment  should  it  be  decided  that  the  lands 
belonged  to  private  individuals,  but  people  would  not  be  likely  to  pay 

2.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

3.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1783,  Chap.  102. 

4.  For  a  discussion  of  this  possibility  see  earlier,  pp.  25-26# 

5.  Committee  Report,  July  7,  1784,  Mass.  Senate  Document  173; 
Committee  Report,  June  1,  1785  in  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  53-61. 
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full  Y&lue  for  such  property  were  it  offered  for  sale. 

Since  one  of  the  major  purposes  of  the  land  pro gran  was  to 
provide  a  revenue  for  the  State  by  sellihCthis  public  land,  it  was 
only  natural  to  suppose  that  one  of  the  prime  Criterion  involved  in 
deciding  which  lands  to  locate  was  their  salability* *  and  that  the  auth¬ 
orities  would  adopt  a  policy  of  surveying  those  lands  first  which  would 
be  most  in  demand  by  buyers.  Indeed  this  was  the  case. 

For  example,  the  early  resolves  which  gave  the  Committee  any 

choice  told  it  to  choose  those  lands  which  it  considered  would  be  for 

6 

the  best  interest  of  the  State  or  to  proceed  "having  regard  to  the 

7 

lands  and  islands  most  saleable."  The  Committee,  when  giving  instruct¬ 
ions  to  Putnam  which  gave  him  some  leeway  in  deciding  which  lands  to 

lay  out,  told  him  to  chose  those  that  he  considered  would  be  the  best 

8 

inducement  on  the  market.  When  planning  for  the  1736  surveys  the  Com¬ 
mittee  noted  that  it  would  be  well  to  lay  out  townships  at  the  bead 

of  the  Waldo  Claim  and  between  the  Plymouth  Company  Land  and  Penobscot* e 

9 

tide  head  as  this  was  very  salable  land.  This  same  report  also  stated 
that  it  would  seem  to  be  a  good  idea  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  the 


6.  Hass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap,  103. 

7.  Mass.  Resolve,  Hov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

8.  Additional  instructions  to  Putnam,  Aug.  3,  1784,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13. 

9.  Report  of  Committee,  March  24,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1786,  Chap.  200. 
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Penobscot  Indians  as  the  land  in  that  sector  vas  reported  to  be  very 

valuable.  Cony's  reason  for  recommending  that  certain  surveying  should 

10 

be  done  was  that  there  was  a  demand  for  land  in  that  area. 

How  did  the  General  Court  and  the  Committee  know  which  lands 
would  be  likely  to  sell  first? 

The  history  of  land  grants  in  the  latter  days  of  the  province 

government  may  have  influenced  them.  Some  of  these  were  on  the  coast 

11 

east  of  the  Penobscot  River,  the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest 
surveying  done  by  the  State, 

Furthermore  the  population  advance  from  1760  had  been  eastward 

12 

along  the  coast  of  Maine  and  the  General  Court  members  may  have  real¬ 
ized  that  thi3  was  the  case.  Such  an  advance  would  have  pointed  to 
the  desirability  of  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  areas,  although  it  does 
not  explain  why  so  much  of  the  sea  coast  was  ignored  at  first. 

Requests  for  land  ran  ahead  of  the  surveying  in  some  areas  and 

13 

this,  of  course,  was  a  hint  to  the  Committee. 

As  they  went  along  on  their  tours  of  duty  surveyors  sometimes 
made  observations  of  the  land  that  led  them  to  make  suggestions  about 


10.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1788,  Fastern  Lands,  Box  17* 

11.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1762,  Chap.  401;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Jan.  24,  1763,  Chap.  137. 

12.  Maine,  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  III,  722. 

13.  Committee  Report,  June  1,  1785  in  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds  I, 
38-61;  Committee  Report,  March  21,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24, 
1786,  Chap.  200. 
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this  matter  to  the  Committee.  Weston  wrote  that  the  land  on  the  north 

14 

side  of  the  vest  branch  of  the  Penobscot  looked  very  good,  and  Tit- 

comb  reported  when  he  was  surveying  in  Cumberland  County  that  there  was 

a  sizable  tract  of  state  land  lying  westward  of  his  operations,  which 

15 

he  would  be  glad  to  survey.  On  his  trip  in  1785  Putnam  wrote  back  that 

he  had  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  the  islands  vest  of  Machias 

were  very  good  and  recommended  that  another  surveyor  be  sent  to  help  with 
16 

the  work. 

The  bounds  within  which  Putnam  was  to  work  in  1784  were  set,  but 

if  he  could  not  survey  those  townships  listed  as  a  first  choice  by  the 

Committee,  he  was  to  choose  the  land  within  those  bounds  that  he  con- 

17 

sidered  best  (it  was  not  intended  that  he  should  do  it  all).  Thus  a 

final  decision  was  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  observation  on 

the  scene  by  the  person  doing  the  choosing.  Later,  he  noted  in  hie 

Journal  that  he  used  his  own  Judgment  in  deciding  to  survey  some 

18 

islands  rather  than  more  mainland  townships. 

The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  in  1784  had  emphasized  the  need  of 
laying  out  tracts  in  an  orderly  manner  by  stipulating  that  the  first 


14.  Weston  to  Cony,  June  4,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

15.  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  10,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

16.  Putnam  to  Committee,  June  29,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

17.  Additional  instructions  to  Putnam,  Aug.  3,  1784,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  13. 

18.  "Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam  1784,"  Oct.  14,  1784,  in  Rufus 
Putnam  Papers. 
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townships  surveyed  should  border  on  the  coast,  a  river,  or  some  pre¬ 
viously  granted  tract  and  that  all  subsequent  surveying  should  proceed 

19 

from  thence  in  a  regular  manner. 

A  few  minor  factors  also  were  taken  into  consideration  by  the 

Committee  when  it  decided  where  to  survey  new  townships.  At  one 

point  the  General  Court  voted  to  set  aside  a  township  for  a  public 

seminary  —  it  was  to  be  the  best  land  in  a  given  area.  Fulfilling 

the  provisions  of  this  grant  required  that  that  general  area  be  sur- 
20 

veyed.  Of  course,  there  was  already  a  demand  for  the  land  there  and 

that  would  have  motivated  a  survey  any way.  In  another  specific  instance 

the  Committee  had  arranged  to  have  five  towns  laid  out  before  it  had 

originally  planned  to  do  so  because  the  surveyors  who  were  asked  to 

survey  an  adjoining  tract  insisted  that  these  five  towns,  which  lay 

nearer  the  settled  areas  than  the  tract  the  Committee  wanted  surveyed, 

21 

be  included,  too,  at  the  fee  offered.  Still  another  possible  example 

of  a  criterion  affecting  a  portion  of  the  total  areas  involved  was  that 

22 

the  land  along  big  rivers  should  be  sold  first.  Wells  suggested  this 
as  an  attempt  to  forestall  a  loss  to  the  State  from  timber  thieves  whose 
favorite  scene  of  operations  was  the  river  valleys,  where  the  flowing 

19.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

20.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  8,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

21.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

22.  Jarvis  to  Wells,  Aug.  3,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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waters  provided  them  with  a  means  of  transportation  to  market.  Jarvia 
also  thought  such  a  step  would  be  a  good  idea,  but  Just  how  much  this 
thought  actually  influenced  a  decision  ia  a  question.  Again,  river 
valley  land  was  among  the  most  salable  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committee, 
of  course,  and  would  have  a  priority  rating  on  that  basis  alone. 

Not  only  did  the  authorities  have  to  decide  where  to  lay  out  towns, 
they  also  had  to  make  some  decisions  concerning  the  exact  bounds  of 
these  tracts. 

Evidence  indicates  that  the  Committee  kept  in  mind  at  all  times 

the  thought  that  all  surveying  should  be  done  in  a  way  that  would  leave 

no  small  pieces  of  property  lying  here  and  there  between  the  townships. 

When  giving  directions  to  one  man  to  lay  out  some  townships  in  1784,  it 

instructed  him  to  do  the  job  in  such  a  manner  that  no  gores  would  be 

left  and  nothing  be  done  to  harm  any  other  tracts  suitable  for  a  town- 
23 

ship.  In  1787  Phillips  thought  it  would  be  vise  to  sen  a  township 

which  was  to  be  surveyed  after  tbe  sale  (provided  the  General  Court 

approved  this  departure  from  established  procedure)  at  a  certain  price 

provided  specific  conditions  were  met,  one  of  them  being  that  the  snr- 

24 

veyors  leave  no  gores.  At  least  one  instance  la  mentioned  of  a 
tcvnship  being  laid  out  adjoining  previously  existing  boundaries  with 
tbe  provision  that  within  its  boundaries  should  be  included  any 
pockets  that  might  fan  between  that  old  boundary  and  the  normal  He*  of 

23,  Instructions  to  Jordine  sic  ,  Aug.  3,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  13. 

x 

24.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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the  new  town  considering  the  normal  line  to  be  a  straight  line  projected 

25 

in  the  desired  direction  from,  the  comer  post.  In  1789  the  Committee 

sold  a  William  Widgery  seven  square  miles  in  a  certain  town  with  the 

stipulation  that  this  tract  should  be  either  on  the  town  line  or  one  or 

more  whole  miles  from  it  and  that  its  lines  should  conform  to  the  towns 
26 

boundary  lines.  Again,  in  1792  some  townships  were  contacted  for  with 
a  State  option  on  land  with  timber  suitable  for  masts.  In  case  the 
State  took  any  such  tract  the  buyer  was  to  have  his  choice  of  taking 
an  equal  amount  of  land  elsewhere  "to  be  laid  out  in  a  regular  form," 
or  of  swapping  the  entire  township  for  another  one.  In  each  case  the 

27 

land  selected  was  to  be  on  the  boundary  line  of  some  other  township. 

The  townships  involved  in  the  lottery  plan  of  1786  posed  a  problem. 

The  fact  that  the  managers  had  not  sold  many  tickets  meant  that  there 
were  a  number  of  lots  privately  owned  scattered  around  throughout 
state  property.  Furthermore,  a  person  who  had  bought  more  than  one 
ticket  most  probably  had  an  equal  number  of  plots  that  were  far  removed 
from  each  other.  In  order  to  benefit  both  these  people  and  the  State, 
provisions  were  made  to  allow  these  people  to  exchange  any  group  of 
parcels  equal  in  size  to  a  township  for  a  township  somewhere  within  and 

25*  Cony  to  Ballard,  Aug.  14,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

26.  Instructions  to  Titcomb,  Feb.  11,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

27.  e.g.  Contract  with  John  Dearborn,  March  22,  1792,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  15;  contract  with  Jedediah  Jewett,  March  22,  1792,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  15* 
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upon  the  border  of  the  lottery  tract.  There  ia  one  indication, 

however,  that  as  late  aa  1788  the  creating  of  some  goreo  vaa  still 

not  completely  eliminated.  Cony  urged  that  all  the  land  west  of  the 

Plymouth  Patent  and  south  of  the  great  east-vest  line  should  be 
29 

surveyed.  In  this  tract,  he  thought,  there  would  be  some  gores. 

The  size  of  the  plots  to  be  surveyed  was  another  point  that  the 
officials  had  to  decide. 

The  July  1783  resolve  giving  directions  for  surveying  some  of 

30 

the  public  domain  into  small  parcels  mentioned  two  kinds.  First 

were  the  gores  and  strips  too  small  to  be  made  into  townships.  Second 

were  some  sizable  tracts.  Some  of  this  land  was  to  be  laid  out  in 

townships  six  miles  square  each  or  as  nearly  that  size  as  circumstances 

permitted.  The  Province  had  granted  land  in  townships  approximately 

31  32 

six  miles  square,  and  the  State  now  continued  on  in  this  tradition. 

Almost  entirely  all  tracts  laid  out  on  the  mainland  were  in  units 

of  townships  about  thirty  six  square  miles  in  size,  the  boundaries 

of  adjoining  property  frequently  making  necessary  to  make  them  a  little 


28.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  20,  1788,  Chap.  17. 

29.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1783,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

50.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

31.  e.g.  See  petition  of  Committees  of  Townships  Number  One, 
Four,  Five  and  Six  to  General  Court  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793, 
Chap.  37. 

32.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1783,  Chap.  80j  Cony*s 
instructions  to  Titcomb,  July  1,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13;  Cony*e 
instructions  to  Ballard,  April  3,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  IS. 
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bigger  or  smaller  if  no  gores  were  to  be  left  and  the  best  interests 

of  the  State  in  general  were  to  be  maintained. 

In  at  least  one  case  the  Committee  had  subdivision  lines 

33 

run  at  the  time  the  townships  were  laid  out.  The  resolve  that  re¬ 
defined  land  policy  in  1788  provided  that  the  Land  Committee  should 

decide  whether  or  not  the  towns  should  be  further  subdivided  into 

34 

lots  at  the  time  of  surveying. 

Certain  rules  were  made  to  regulate  sales  themselves. 

Although  land  was  laid  out  in  townships  units  the  Committee  was 

not  required  to  sell  that  quantity  to  any  one  customer.  On  the  contrary 

it  was  explicitly  authorized  to  sell  in  whatever  amounts  it  considered 
35 

best. 

Another  decision  the  General  Court  had  to  make  was  whether 
sales  should  be  public  or  private.  The  resolve  that  created  the 
Committee  which  was  given  the  job  of  selling  land  in  York  County 

36 

specifically  stated  that  the  selling  should  be  done  at  public  auction. 

The  next  June,  however,  this  committee  was  given  the  freedom  of 

selling  this  land  either  at  public  auction  or  private  sale,  depending 

37 

on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  piece  of  property  involved. 


33.  e.g.  Instructions  to  Dodge,  June  15,  1784,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  14. 

34.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

35.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103. 

36.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  164. 

37.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1784,  Chap.  34. 
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The  motive  behind  this  was  probably  the  fact  that  it  had 

b<££«  discovered  that  some  of  plots  were  already  claimed  by 

various  people,  whom  the  State  was  willing  to  favor  with  this  chance 

to  buy  at  a  private  sale.  The  1763  Committee  was  never,  at  any  time, 

encumbered  with  such  a  restriction.  The  resolve  of  March  1784  merely 

38 

said  that  the  land  should  be  sold,  although  it  is  probable  that 

private  sales  were  intended,  but  the  mode  of  business  adopted  that 

39 

November  allowed  either  public  auction  or  private  sales.  That 

October  the  General  Court  had  given  the  Committee  the  job  of  selling 

an  island  applied  for  by  Janes  Swan.  If  he  agreed  to  its  terms, 

it  was  to  be  his,  but  if  not,  the  Committee  was  to  sell  it  at  public 

sale  "or  in  such  other  way  as  they  shall  think  will  best  serve  the 

40 

interest  of  the  Commonwealth.''  One  further  mention  was  made  of 

requiring  that  land  be  sold  at  public  auction.  In  1786  the  General 

Court  considered  selling  some  land  in  Cumberland  County  in  this  way, 

but  the  proposal  got  no  farther  than  a  preliminary  resolve  that  was  not 

41 

passed  in  that  form. 

In  the  days  immediately  following  the  Revolution  money  in 
America  was  in  a  confused  state.  Many  varieties  were  in  use  and 

38.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1784,  Chap.  169. 

39.  Mass.  Resolve,  ??ov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

40.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  26,  1784,  Chap.  23 

41.  Unpassed  resolve  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  19,  1785, 

Chap.  3. 
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each  had  its  own  scale  of  value.  There  was  a  specie  —  a  very  scarce 
article  in  most  quarters,  various  kinds  of  paper  notes  issued  by  the 
states,  and  the  securities  of  the  national  government,  as  veil  as 
foreign  currency. 

In  1777  and  in  1783  Massachusetts  had  attempted  to  simplify 

its  financial  program  by  combining  all  the  paper  securities  it  had 

issued,  both  interest  and  non-interest  bearing,  into  one  kind  of 

42 

interest  bearing  paper  called  consolidated  notes. 

The  Committee  was  therefore  faced  with  the  Job  of  making  a 
decision  as  to  vhat  kind  of  currency  it  vouid  find  acceptable  in 
making  sale  of  lands. 

At  the  outset,  the  General  Court  directed  that  the  land  should 

45 

be  sold  for  the  paper  notes  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  1785  the 

Committee  agreed  to  sell  some  land  to  a  Robert  Page,  and  Phillips 

and  Dane  vent  to  Salem  to  complete  the  sale.  When  they  go  there, 

however,  they  discovered  that  he  planned  to  pay  in  continental 

44 

securities,  and  therefore  the  transaction  was  not  completed.  Specific 


42.  Charles  Jesse  Bullock,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Finances 
and  Financial  Policy  of  Massachusetts  from  1780  to  1505.  American 
Economic  Association,  Publications.  3rd  Ser.,  VIII,  No.  2  (1907),  p.  7; 
see  also  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  26,  1784,  Chap.  86. 

43.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  169,  (says  government 
securities);  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103,  (says  public  con¬ 
solidated  securities  of  Commonwealth  or  notes  given  to  soldiers  falling 
due  in  1784,  1785,  or  1736);  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

44.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  56,  April  14,  1785. 
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grants  specified  consolidated  notes  as  the  coney  to  be  received  in 

45 

payment,  using  that  tern  in  their  wording. 

In  1786,  however,  a  resolve  empowered  the  Committee  to  accept 

46 

interest  bearing  public  continental  securities. 

Later  that  year  when  the  State  drew  up  its  land  lottery  plan, 

it  listed  "...  the  consolidated  notes  of  the  commonwealth,  or  . ..  the 

public  securities  of  the  United  States,  called  final  settlements,  or 

...  any  other  public  securities  on  interest  of  the  United  States  or  of 

the  Commonwealth,  or  . . .  silver  and  gold"  as  money  that  would  be  re- 
47 

ceived.  One  note  states  that  the  managers  of  the  state  land  lottery 

43 

turned  in  Pickering,  Peirce,  and  Loan  Office  certificates. 

Specie  was  also  received  in  some  instances.  In  the  summer  of 

1736  the  Legislature  empowered  the  Committee  to  sell  enough  lands  for 

specie  to  bring  in  six  hundred  pounds.  This  was  accomplished  by  a 

resolve  that  in  a  preliminary  form  would  have  allowed  the  Committee  to 

49 

receive  specie  for  not  over  five  per  cent  of  the  land  it  was  selling. 
This  action  was  the  outcome  of  a  Committee  report  to  the  General  Court 


45.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1735,  Chap.  158 ;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  30,  1785,  Chap.  126;  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1785,  Chap.  41. 

46.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  1,  1786,  Chap.  56. 

47.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  9,  1786,  Chap.  40. 

48.  Memo,  ^"Nov.  5,  1787"  added  in  other  handwritingj,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  1. 

49.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 
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50 

stating  that  it  was  out  of  funds  to  pay  surveying  expenses.  Committee 

minutes  of  June,  1737  list  proposed  prices  that  were  a  combination  of 

51 

consolidated  notes  and  specie,  and  several  sales  were  made  on  this 

basis.  For  instance,  a  M'»ses  Brown  and  his  associates  were  required 

to  pay  two  shillings  and  nine  pence  in  consolidated  securities  plus 

52 

three  pence  in  specie  per  acre. 

In  1788  the  policy  resolve  of  March  directed  the  Committee  to 

53 

sell  the  land  for  state  notes  "or  otherwise  in  specie."  The  adver¬ 
tisement  issued  early  the  following  summer  notified  the  public  that 

54 

payments  were  to  be  in  consolidated  securities.  Some  contracts  made 

after  this  date  called  for  specie  payment,  however.  Among  these  were 

55 

those  made  with  Knox  and  Duer  for  three  million  acres. 

As  will  be  seen  the  lowering  of  the  value  of  consolidated  notes 

56 

in  relation  to  specie  caused  some  customers  a  severe  hardship. 


50.  Committee  Report,  June  10,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July 
6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 

51.  Committee  Minutes,  June  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

52.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap.  109. 

53.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1783,  Chap.  80. 

54.  Ad  in  Cumberland  Gazette.  July  3,  10,  and  17,  1788. 

55.  Jackson  and  Flint,  Mass.  Contract,  July  1,  1791,  Article  3 
in  William  Bingham1 s  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  49;  Agreement  between 
Phillips,  Jarvis,  and  Read  and  Jackson  and  Flint,  April  18,  1792, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

56.  See  later,  pp.  291-292, 
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Payments  made  in  continental  securities  posed  a  problem  for  the 
State  Treasurer  at  one  point.  Many  of  these  certificates  had  been 
issued  in  loan  offices  from  New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  which  prevented 
his  getting  interest  when  it  fell  due  —  he  could  not  go  to  the  office 
personally  and  he  did  not  think  he  was  authorized  to  take  the  chances 
Involved  in  sending  the  certificates  to  the  Continental  Register's 
office  to  be  registered  so  that  interest  would  be  paid  without  a  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  certificate  each  time.  Confronted  with  thi3  dilemma, 

57 

he  asked  the  General  Court  for  direction  in  the  fall  of  1788, 

To  whom  should  the  State  sell  land?  In  March  1784  the  Committee 

reported  that  in  its  opinion  it  would  be  advisable  to  lay  out  and  sell 

townships  in  certain  areas  "to  any  subject  of  this,  or  any  other  of 

58 

the  United  States."  Then  as  time  went  on  the  idea  of  selling  land 

to  citizens  of  other  nations  began  to  appear  desirable.  A  letter  in 

the  Cumberland  Gazette  of  June  8,  1786  discussed  the  advantages  of  such 

59 

sales  as  the  writer  saw  them.  In  1786  the  first  draft  of  the  resolve 
appointing  Jarvis  and  Putnam  to  the  Committee  and  abating  for  ten  years 
state  and  national  taxes  of  lands  that  were  sold  subsequently  included 

57,  Hodgdon  to  General  Court,  Nov.  4,  1783,  Mass.  House 
Document  3024, 

58,  Mass,  Resolve,  March  22,  1784,  Chap,  169, 

59,  Letter  by  "Scribble  Scrabble"  in  Cumberland  Gazette. 

June  8,  1786, 
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a  ciauee  alloying  the  sale  cf  land  to  foreigners,  a  later  amendment 

60 

specifying  foreigners  who  agreed  to  settle  sixty  families.  However, 

nothing  of  this  kind  appeared  in  the  final  re30ive.  But  in  the  March 

1783  policy  resolve  such  a  clause  was  included.  The  Committee  could 

now  sell  land  to  any  foreigner  vho  agreed  to  settle  at  least  one 

family  to  each  square  mile  within  three  years  of  the  date  of  his 

purchase.  Provisions  were  also  made  for  the  eventual  naturalizing 

61 

of  these  people,  a  provision  that  points  up  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Constitution  was  not  yet  adopted.  On  the  Canadian  border  an  attempt 
was  made  to  strengthen  the  boundary  by  enlisting  the  loyalty  of  the 
residents  there.  This  attempt  is  reflected  in  a  resolve  of  the  early 

1790's  which  provided  every  settler  in  a  certain  town  with  a  hundred 

* 

acres  of  land.  Settlers  who  had  arrived  there  before  January  1,  1784 

were  to  pay  five  dollars  and  all  others  ten  ~  provided  each  swore  an 

62 

oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  before  some  magistrate. 

When  the  Committee  agreed  to  sell  twelve  towns  to  Henry  Dearborn  in  1792 

it  described  in  detail  the  people  vho  would  meet  his  settling  require- 

63 

ments.  A  minority  of  them  could  be  foreigners.  Later,  in  the  1790's, 
Her..*y  Jackson  tried  very  hard  to  get  a  law  passed  easing  restrictions 


60.  Preliminary  draft  of  resolve  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  16, 
1736,  Chap.  110. 

61.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1733,  Chap.  30. 

62.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90. 

63.  Agreement  between  Committee  and  Henry  Dearborn,  March  22, 
1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
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on  sales  to  foreigners  so  that  a  portion  of  the  various  millions  bought 

64 

by  him  and  Flint  for  Knox  and  Duer  could  be  sold  to  such  oersons. 

65 

However,  despite  his  efforts,  no  3uch  statute  was  enacted. 

Certain  portions  of  each  township  were  reserved  for  public 
use.  The  majority  of  these  acres  were  intended  to  support  church 
and  school,  natters  of  real  interest  to  nar.7  people. 

To  say  exactly  how  strong  religious  feeling  was  at  this  tine 
is  difficult.  A  great  deal  was  said  about  it  in  the  letters  and  other 
papers  that  come  out  of  Maine.  Much  of  what  was  said  was  undoubtedly 
sincere  but  some  of  it  may  have  been  written  for  the  impression  it 
might  make. 

Some  town  historians  find  little  trace  of  religious  enthusiasm. 

The  Farmington  historian  gathered  that  the  early  residents  were  moral 

and  to  a  certain  extent  religious  people,  but  noted  that  ten  years 

passed  after  the  coming  of  the  first  settler  before  much  was  done  to 

conduct  religious  service.  Even  then  the  initiative  seems  to  have 

66 

come  from  the  outside  in  the  form  of  travelling  missionaries.  Harry 
Cochrane,  who  wrote  about  Monmouth  and  Wales,  said  that  if  religious 
fervor  was  at  a  low  ebb  throughout  the  country  it  was  particularly  so 
in  these  settlements  —  there  nineteen  years  went  by  after  the  first 

64.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  23,  1793,  and  March  31,  1793, 
William  Bingham’s  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  257  and  259,  respectively. 

65.  William  Bingham1 3  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  675. 

66.  Butler,  A  History  of  Farmington,  p.  137. 
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settlement  before  there  vas  any  attempt  to  organize  a  religious  society, 

and  during  that  time  there  vas  very  little  effort  to  give  religious 

instruction.  It  was  true,  however,  that  infrequently  preachers  did 

hold  forth  in  a  barn  or  somebody's  house.  One  of  these  vas  a  James 

Potter  who  held  a  series  of  meetings  in  1783.  The  people  listened 

67 

to  him  attentively  but  were  "' disposed  to  cavil.'"  Also,  in  1792 

a  town  meeting  did  vote  fifteen  pounds  for  preaching.  This  vas  to  be 

paid  in  corn  at  four  shillings,  rye  at  five  shillings,  and  wheat  at 

six  shillings  a  bushel.  At  the  same  time  thirty  pounds  to  be  paid  in 

68 

the  same  fashion  was  voted  for  the  support  of  schools. 

Rochefoucauld  also  found  little  real  fervor.  Ke  did  say  that 

the  young  people  were  anxious  for  meetings,  but  a  chief  object  of  the 

69 

girls  in  particular  was  to  show  off  their  clothes.  On  the  other  hand 

Timothy  Dwight,  another  traveller  in  these  parts,  disagreed  sharply  with 

Rochefoucauld  in  a  comment  concerning  the  book  the  latter  wrote  about 

his  travels.  In  general  he  praised  it  very  highly,  but  added  that  in 

the  field  of  politics  and  religion  Rochefoucauld  waa  prejudiced;  be 

particularly  criticized  this  paragraph  discussing  Kaine  peoples* 

70 

attitude  toward  church. 


67.  Cochrane,  History  of  Monmouth  and  Vales.  I,  222. 

68.  Ibid,  p.  157. 

69.  La  Rochefouc&uld-Liancourt,  Travels  Through  the  United 
States  of  K~.rth  America.  I,  447-448. 

70.  Timothy  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  Hew  York. 

4  vols.  (New  Haven,  1022),  IV,  235. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  indications  that  people  were 

actively  interested  in  religion. 

The  people  who  came  to  Maine  to  settle  were  very  largely  from 

other  sections  of  New  England.  Benjamin  Lincoln  was  one  who,  although 

not  a  resident  of  Maine,  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  District.  He 

pointed  out  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  worshipping  in  their  old 

71 

homes,  and  continued  to  feel  that  need  after  moving.  Dwight  noted 

that  the  people  who  moved  into  the  remote  areas  of  the  region  had  been 

accustomed  to  teaching  and  preaching  and  continued  to  take  steps  to 

72 

make  these  advantages  available. 

On  occasion  people  wrote  to  the  State  authorities  asking  to  be 

relieved  of  certain  burdens  because  of  their  poverty.  As  evidence  of 

their  deplorable  state  they  declared  that  they  had  not  even  been  able 

to  sustain  any  religious  activity  --  thus  practically  insinuating  that 

73 

they  were  unable  to  procure  the  necessities  of  life.  Another  group 

informed  the  General  Court  that  their  situation  was  uncomfortable,  due 

74 

in  part  to  a  lack  of  the  Gospel. 


71  Lincoln  to  Little,  Feb.  10,  1790,  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  Collections  for  the  Year  1795,  IV,  153-156. 

72.  Dwight,  Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York.  I,  338. 

73.  e.g.  Settlers  on  Mt.  Desert  Island  to  Committee,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  14 j  petition  of  townspeople  to  General  Court,  Dec.  25,  1794, 
in  William  B.  Lapham,  History  of  Rumford,  Oxford  County.  Maine. 
(Augusta,  1890),  p.  29. 

74.  Petition  of  Bancroft  et  al.  for  town  on  Twenty  Mile  River, 
Feb.  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
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The  resident  proprietors  of  one  of  the  townships  east  of  the 
Penobscot  asked  the  General  Court  for  remittance  of  certain  suns  and 
recited  their  success  in  providing  religious  facilities  as  a  point  in 

75 

their  favor  —  this  accomplishment,  they  implied,  was  a  valuable  one. 

The  period  saw  groups  sending  petitions  to  the  General  Court 
asking  for  the  incorporation  of  their  towns.  A  majority  of  these  listed 
a  desire  to  provide  churches  as  one  reason  for  the  petition  — 

76 

incorporation  carried  with  it  the  power  to  tax  for  local  needs. 

A  perusal  of  the  early  history  of  many  of  these  towns  discloses 

unmistakable  signs  of  a  sincere  thirst  for  the  benefits  of  the  church; 

many  of  them  were  holding  religious  meetings  at  this  time.  In  Litchfield 

the  first  permanent  settlers  arrived  in  the  1770* s  and  the  first  public 

77 

religious  service  was  held  in  1780.  In  1769  a  freeholders'  meeting  in 

78 

Bluehill  voted  for  preaching  and  for  repairing  the  old  meeting  house. 

79 

Deer  Isle  settled  Peter  Powers  as  its  regular  minister  in  1785,  and 
shortly  thereafter  Seth  Noble  was  hired  by  soma  of  the  people  on  the 


75.  Petition  of  resident  proprietors  of  Number  Five  to  the 
General  Court,  Dec.  31,  1785,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap,  130. 

76.  o.g.  Petition  of  Bakerstown  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  17, 

1795,  Chap.  34;  Lapham  and  Maxim,  History  of  Paris.  Maine  to  188Q.  p.  46. 

77.  History  of  Litchfield.  1795-1895,  pp.  413  and  435. 

78.  "Journal  of  Jonathan  Fisher"  in  Maine  Historical  Magazine. 

I,  150. 

79.  Petition  of  Peter  Powers  to  the  General  Court,  Sept.  5,  1791, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 
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Penobscot  River  to  preach  there.  In  Seven  Kile  Brook,  now  Anson, 

81 

a  church  was  put  up  at  a  raising  bee. 

According  to  practically  every  writer  of  local  history  each  town 

had  some  kind  of  a  school  in  its  earliest  days.  They  were  sometimes 

not  public  schools,  but  they  were  places  where  the  neighborhood  children 

could  be  taught.  In  Harrison  sessions  were  held  in  barns  in  the  summer 

82 

time  and  in  private  homes  in  the  winter.  In  Bethel  a  log  building  was 

83 

put  up  to  house  a  school  about  1788. 

When  the  people  of  Maine  were  writing  their  minds  about  church 

84 

facilities,  they  usually  mentioned  schools  in  the  same  paragraph. 

They  cited  their  inability  to  date  to  supply  educational  facilities  as 
a  justification  for  special  consideration,  or  they  sot  forth  what  they 
had  done  along  this  line,  offering  that  as  a  reason  for  the  General 

Court's  granting  their  petitions.  Furthermore  their  wish  to  establish 

•  ■ 

public  schools  was  one  of  the  things  that  moved  them  to  ask  for  the 
incorporation  cf  their  towns,  they  said. 


80.  K&Ies  historical, Kagaalaa,  I#  139-40. 

81.  Walker,  Embden  Town  of  Yore,  pp.  274  and  276. 

82.  G.T.  Ridlon,  Early  Cottiers  of  Harrison.  Maine.  (Skowhegan, 
1877),  p.  12. 

83.  Lapham,  History  of  Bethel  ...  1768-1890.  p.  281. 

84.  See  earlier  footnotes  73,  74,  and  76. 
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A  General  Court  committee  that  included  Cony  listed  the 

establishment  of  schools  as  a  step  that  would  encourage  an  increase 

85 

in  Maine  population. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  provincial  government  to  set 

86 

aside  four  lota  in  each  township  for  public  use.  One  of  these  was 

for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  one  was  to  be  given  to  the  first  minister 

whom  the  town  called  to  its  church,  and  one  was  earmarked  for  the  support 

of  schools.  The  fourth  was  of  less  local  interest  as  it  was  frequently, 

87 

perhaps  invariably,  given  over  to  the  use  of  Harvard  College.  The 

new  State  government  continued  this  policy  with  some  alterations. 

In  the  State  resolves  which  confirmed  some  of  the  townships 

east  of  the  Penobscot  provisionally  granted  by  provincial  government, 

lots  for  the  ministry,  the  first  settled  minister,  the  future  use  of 

the  State,  and  a  school  were  required,  each  of  which  was  to  be  equal 

88 

"for  quantity  and  quality”  to  all  the  other  lots  in  the  township. 


85.  "Queries  proposed  to  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Mass, 
with  their  answers  annexed  thereto,  March  13,  1793”,  in  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
A  Description  of  the  Situation,  Climate.  Soil  ar.4  Production  of  Certain 

Tracts  of  Land  in  the  District  of  Maine  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

(Philadelphia,  1893) , (authorship  and  place  of  publication  not  definitely 

determined.  However,  this  work  follows  Charles  Evans,  American  Blbllq- 
graphv .  fNew  Tork,  1942J,  vol.  9,  1793-1794,  p.  94). 

86.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  27,  1764,  Chap.  243. 

87.  e.g.  See  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1790,  Chap.  63;  Mass.  Re¬ 
solve,  June  11,  1771,  Chap.  13. 

88.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158;  Mass.  Resolve, 

June  21,  1785,  Chap.  11. 
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The  proprietors  of  two  of  the  townships  given  in  Maine  to 

people  who  had  been  victims  of  the  New  Hampshire-Kassachusetts  boundary 

89 

decision  were  required  to  set  aside  public  lots. 

The  Committee  in  one  of  its  earliest  sales,  a  tract  of  37,307 

acres,  required  the  purchasers  to  reserve  the  four  lots.  One  was  to 

be  two  hundred  acres  for  the  use  of  the  first  minister,  a  second  of 

two  hundred  acres  for  the  ministry,  a  third  of  two  hundred  eighty 

acres  for  the  grammar  school,  and  a  fourth  of  two  hundred  acres  for  the 

90 

future  disposition  of  the  government.  It  will  be  noticed  that  these 
lots  were  not  all  the  same  size,  and  they  were  not  one  sixty-fourth  of 
the  township. 

In  some  cases  prior  to  March  1733  the  proprietors  were  required 

to  reserve  only  two  lots  —  one  for  the  support  of  the  ministry  and 

another  for  the  grammar  school.  Possibly  the  General  Court  thought 

that  these  places  would  never  be  able  to  support  a  settled  minister 

in  their  midst,  but  rather  would  have  to  share  a  preacher  with  other 
91 

communities* 

Almost  all  land  grant  resolves  insisted  that  the  quality  of  the 
land  for  these  lots  should  be  good.  Many  times  it  was  stated  that  it 
should  be  as  good  on  the  average  as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  lots.  Some 

89.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  7,  1785,  Chap.  39;  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  17,  1785,  Chap.  162. 

90.  Deed  to  Moses  Knap  et  al,  June  29,  1735  in  Eastern  Lands 
and  Deeds,  I,  393-396. 

91.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  13,  1786,  Chap.  97;  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  22,  1786,  Chap.  162. 
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of  the  expressions  used  vere  "for  quantity  and  quality  in  the 

22 

division  ef  the  sane"  and  "to  average  in  goodness  and  situation 

93 

with  the  lands  in  such  township."  The  resolve  that  granted  one 

set  of  islands  mentioned  that  only  about  half  of  the  acreage  contained 

in  them  was  of  any  value  at  all.  Later  in  the  resolve  previsions 

were  made  for  two  public  lots,  a  parenthetical  insert  specifying  that 

94 

these  lots  should  be  "of  good  land." 

On  occasion  the  General  Court  thought  that  the  position  of  the 

lots  was  an  important  enough  matter  to  be  of  concern;  at  such  times  it 

95 

stated  that  they  should  be  near  the  center  of  town.  In  at  least  one 

of  the  towns  east  of  Penobscot  River  they  were  to  be  within  one  mile  of 

96 

the  center  of  town. 

As  a  rule  all  the  reserved  lots  were  equal  in  size,  but  occasion¬ 
ally  the  one  for  the  schools  was  larger  than  the  rest.  In  a  tract 
granted  to  one  Edward  Smith  and  others  the  first  minister* a  lot  and 

the  lot  for  the  ministry  were  two  hundred  acres  each  but  that  for  the 

97 

schools  was  two  hundred  eighty  acres.  The  same  was  true  in  the  grant 


92.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  158. 

93.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

94.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  13,  1786,  Chap.  97. 

95.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap.  28;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  4,  1790,  Chap.  68;  deed  to  Moses  Knap  et  al,,  June  29,  1785,  in 
Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  393-396. 

96.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  31,  1786,  Chap.  69. 

97.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  30,  1785,  Chap.  126. 
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given  to  the  Tovnsend  people. 

In  each  of  the  lottery  towns  the  Court  reserved  four  lots  of 
three  hundred  twenty  acres  each  (one  seventy-second  of  a  six  miles 
square  township)  for  the  usual  purposes  except  that  the  fourth  was 

99 

for  the  U3e  of  public  education  in  general  as  it  might  later  direct. 

The  resolve  of  March  26,  1788  followed  this  lead  by  laying  down  the 

general  rule  that  four  lots  of  three  hundred  twenty  acres  each  should 

100 

be  set  aside  in  each  township  sold  thereafter. 

Only  occasionally  were  there  deviations  from  this  rule.  One 

that  did  occur  was  made  the  very  day  after  the  passing  of  this  resolve. 

In  this  instance  the  lots  for  the  ministry  and  the  school  were  to  be 

four  hundred  acres  each,  but  there  were  none  reserved  for  a  minister 

101 

or  for  the  disposal  of  the  State.  In  1790  and  again  in  1793 

resolves  were  presented  to  the  General  Court  touching  some  of  the  twelve 

towns  east  of  Union  River  granted  in  the  1760's.  Neither  was  passed  but 

102 

both  called  for  five  public  lots  of  three  hundred  acres  each.  There 
was  apparently  some  indecision  or  dispute  about  the  matter;  in  1790 

98.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1735,  Chap.  162. 

99.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  9,  1786,  Chap.  40. 

100.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1788,  Chap.  80. 

101.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  27,  1788,  Chap.  84. 

102.  Proposed  Mass.  Resolves,  March  5,  1790  and  Feb,  27,  1793, 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 
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first  four  were  listed,  then  five.  The  proposal  of  1793  would  have 

place  two  lots  at  the  future  disposal  of  the  Government.  Finally  the 

resolve  that  was  finally  passed  covering  this  case  cja.de  no  mention  of 
103 

lots  at  all.  The  1794  grant  of  a  town  to  the  Boston  Selectmen  said 

104 

nothing  about  a  lot  for  the  first  minister. 

SALES  PROMOTION 

Once  the  land  was  laid  out  and  regulations  made  concerning  its 

sale,  the  agents  had  to  interest  the  customers. 

The  State  was  aware  of  the  value  of  advertising,  and  since  a 

number  of  newspapers  existed  within  its  boundaries,  use  was  made  of 

them.  Other  kinds  of  printed  advertising  were  also  used  at  times. 

The  first  supposedly  unoccupied  land  offered  by  the  State  for 

sale  was  that  which  the  York  County  Committee  had  had  surveyed  in 

105 

accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  July  1783  resolve.  This 

106 

was  put  on  the  block  through  the  resolve  of  March  20,  1784.  In 
order  that  potential  buyers  should  know  of  this  sale,  the  General  Court 
ordered  the  Committee  created  to  sell  that  land  to  place  an  ad  in  three 
Boston  newspapers  for  three  weeks  successively  at  least  three  months 
before  the  sale  was  to  commence.  Originally  it  had  made  the  period 

103.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1793,  Chap.  37. 

104.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  26,  1794,  Chap.  105. 

105.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  11,  1783,  Chap.  99. 

106.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap.  164. 
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107 

forty  days  but  an  amendment  provided  for  the  longer  time.  On  March 
23,  April  5,  and  April  12  the  Ecston  Gazette  ran  these  advertisements, 
vfeich  gave  the  size  and  location  of  the  lots,  the  kind  of  money  that 

108 

would  be  received  in  payment,  the  date  of  the  sale,  and  its  location. 

The  next  land  to  be  offered  for  sale  was  that  encompassing  the 

towns  on  the  Penobscot  and  St.  Croix  laid  out  in  the  summer  of  1784. 

Before  the  surveying  was  even  well  under  way  the  General  Court,  spurred 

on  by  the  Governor^  interest  in  the  matter,  directed  that  notice  should 

be  given  at  once  that  they  were  in  the  process  of  being  laid  out.  Then, 

when  they  were  ready  for  the  market,  advertisement  of  that  fact  should 
109 

be  made.  This  was  done.  In  August  notice  was  given  that  the  land 

110 

was  being  made  ready  for  sale.  In  November  Putnam  made  a  report 
on  seven  towns  on  Passamaquoddy  Bay  between  Scho  die  and  Cobscook  Rivers 
plus  some  islands.  Advertisements  were  immediately  run  in  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Chronicle  and  the  papers  of  Essex,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
describing  the  land  and  offering  it  for  sale.  This  description  in¬ 
cluded  the  information  furnished  by  the  surveyors  —  size,  streams, 

Bill  sites,  quality  of  land,  its  topography  and  growth,  and  distance 


107.  Proposed  clause  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  20,  1784,  Chap. 

164. 

103.  Boston  Gazette,  dates  as  indicated. 

109.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103;  Joint  committee 
report  with  this  resolve. 

110.  Report  of  Committee,  Oct.  18,  1784,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  11,  1734,  Chap.  84. 
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from  navigation.  The  tvo  tcvn3  laid  out  at  the  head  of  the  Penobscot 

tide  were  also  discussed.  In  case  anyone  wanted  to  know  mere  than  this 

he  was  told  where  to  apply.  Six  hundred  advertisements  in  boradside 

111 

form  were  also  printed  in  addition  to  the  newspaper  spreads. 

The  November  1784  resolve  outlining  a  general  standard  of  pro¬ 
cedure  stipulated  that  the  Committee  should  continue  to  notify  the 

people  that  the  lands  were  being  liad  out,  and,  when  this  had  been 

112 

completed,  that  they  were  ready  for  sale. 

The  legislation  setting  up  the  land  lottery  specified  that  it 

113 

should  be  well  and  effectively  advertised. 

Following  the  reorganization  of  the  land  program  in  1798,  the 
Committee  inserted  a  long  ad  in  several  of  the  papers,  stating  that 
land  was  to  be  sold,  giving  an  account  of  its  many  advantages  and 
prospects  (for  example,  "...  the  fairest  prospect  that  this  country  will, 
in  a  few  years  become  the  principal  source  from  whence  the  Westindia 
Islands  will  draw  their  supplies'1),  listing  the  things  that  had  been  done 
to  make  the  country  attractice  —  the  allocation  of  a  town  for  a  public 
seminary,  the  reservation  of  lots  for  public  use,  and  an  exemption  from 

111.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  50-52,  Feb.  10,  1735;  receipt  for 
advertising  State  lands  in  Nov.  1734,  Karch  1,  1785,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  1;  Committee  Report,  Kas3.  Senate  Document  235.  March  3,  1785. 

2 

112.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  5,  1784,  Chap.  45. 

113.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  9,  1786,  Chap.  40. 
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114 

state  taxes  for  ten  years,  and  telling  where  to  make  application. 

Although  there  may  have  been  several  factors  responsible  for  the 
response,  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  efforts  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  publicize  the  availability  of  Maine  land  may  be  seen  in  their 
report  of  June  1,  1785.  At  that  time  trespassers  had  applied  for  about 

100,000  acres  —  lands  on  which  they  had  settled  —  and  others  had  made 

115 

application  for  about  330,000  acres  altogether.  Some  stated  in 

their  application  for  land  that  they  had  seen  the  Committee  advertise- 
116 

ment. 

It  has  been  seen  that  an  office  was  established  in  Boston  to 

facilitate  contact  between  the  Committee  and  potential  customers  or 

their  agents,  and  that  the  members  of  the  Committee  also  saw  many 

117 

people  at  their  (Committee  members’)  homes.  In  fact  one  reason  for 
Jarvis's  appointment  was  that  he  lived  in  Boston  where  he  was  readily 
accessible. 


114.  Advertisement  in  Cumberland  Gazette.  July  3,  10,  17,  1788, 
and  quoted  from  June  19,  1783,  Chronicle  in  Taylor,  A  Memoir  of  His 
Honor  Samuel  Phillips.  LI.D.,  pp.  368-370. 

115.  Committee  Report,  June  1,  1785  in  Er stern  Lands,  Deeds,  I, 

58-61. 

116.  e.g.  Noah  Killer  to  Committee,  May  20,  1784,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  10;  Abraham  and  Lewis  Ogier  to  Committee,  Kay  20,  1734, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 

117.  See  earlier,  pp.  60-62, 
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As  previously  mentioned,  knowledge  of  the  unsettled  sections  of 

the  District  of  Maine  was  very  scanty.  This  fact  made  buying  land  there 

a  difficult  venture.  For  the  average  man  to  contract  for  a  tract  there 

va3  somewhat  similar  to  the  position  of  most  of  U3  today  should  we  find 

outselves  buying  a  quarter  section  of  Africa's  interior.  The  decision 

of  the  General  Court  to  abandon  the  practice  of  making  allowances  for 

bogs,  mountains,  and  other  unusable  terrain,  and  sell  townships  Just  as 

they  came  made  it  less  certain  that  one  would  get  complete  satisfaction 
118 

for  his  money.  Naturally,  before  one  made  any  binding  commitments 
he  wanted  to  get  more  detailed  information.  It  was  possible  to  do  this 
in  one  of  two  ways.  He  could  inspect  the  area  at  first  hand  or  send  an 
agent  to  do  so,  or  he  could  study  the  information  supplied  by  the 
surveyor. 

In  March  of  1785  the  Committee  reported  to  the  General  Court 

that  some  people  had  shown  an  interest  in  the  land  offered  for  sale  but 

were  waiting  for  the  snow  to  leave  so  they  could  see  exactly  what  it  was 

119 

like  before  making  a  final  decision.  The  requests  that  buyers  made 
for  an  option  period  in  which  to  make  an  inspection  further  attests  to 

118.  This  decision  set  forth  in  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784, 
Chap.  103. 

119.  Mass.  Senate  Document  285.  March  8,  1785. 

2 
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120 

the  fact  that  they  were  anxious  to  see  the  land. 

The  Land  Committee  appreciated  this  need  and  consistently  complied 
121 

vith  these  requests.  Indeed,  if  it  knew  or  suspected  that  a 

customer  vished  to  go  along  vith  the  surveyor  on  his  tour,  it  made  It 

a  point  to  inform  the  man  a3  to  the  time  the  surveyor  v&s  going  to  begin 
122 

his  task. 


CLOSING  THE  SALE 

When  lands  were  sold  at  private  sale,  a3  most  of  them  were,  each 
transaction  vas  subject  to  bargaining  between  Committee  and  buyer. 

The  principal  factors  that  had  to  be  egreed  upon  were  the  price, 
the  kind  of  money  to  be  paid,  the  amount  of  the  installments,  the 
periods  at  which  they  fell  due,  the  number  of  settlers  the  purchaser 

e  * 

was  required  to  place  on  the  tract  and  the  speed  with  which  that  had 
to  be  done,  the  interest  rate,  and  the  security  required.  The  records 
show  that  these  factors  varied  from  case  to  case. 


120.  e.  g.  Samuel  Dutton  to  Committee,  Feb.  7,  1792,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17;  Stephen  Conant  to  Committee,  Feb.  4,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  8,  and  Committee  memo,  Feb.  25,  1794  (on  separate  sheet);  Page  to 
Committee,  Kerch  1,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8,  and  Committee's  note 
added  thereto;  Isaac  Thompson  to  Committee,  Feb.  2,  1795,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  8,  and  Committee's  note  added  thereto. 

121.  Ibid;  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  Karch  50,  1789,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  52. 

122.  e.g.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  April  21,  1792,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17$  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  2,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 
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The  General  Court  resolves  directed  that  the  Committee  should  get 
the  highest  price  for  the  lands  that  they  could  or  that  they  should  cell 

123 

then,  in  a  way  that  would  best  further  the  interests  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Phillips  once  wrote  to  Jarvis,  when  the  latter  had  suggested  a  one  price 

policy  except  for  exceptional  pieces  whosg  circumstances  made  them 

particularly  valuable,  that  he  thought  the  idea  had  merits,  but  they 

124 

had  not  been  granted  authority  to  proceed  on  that  principle.  As  a 

matter  of  fact,  the  joint  committee  upon  whose  report  the  resolve  of 

July  9,  1784  was  based  had  suggested  that  a  price  be  affixed  upon  the 

125 

lands  at  which  they  would  most  likely  be  sold.  However,  the  resolve 

directed  the  Committee  to  get  as  much  as  it  could,  as  has  been  mentioned. 

The  Committee  arrived  at  its  idea  of  the  value  of  the  land  in 

different  ways.  The  chief  source  of  information  was  the  reports  of  the 

126 

surveyors  or  of  observers  it  hired  to  examine  a  tract.  The  reaction 
of  other  settlers  also  was  taken  into  consideration  in  at  least  one  case. 
The  people  in  New  Pennycook  and  Phips  Canada,  had  passed  over  a  certain 


123.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103  (most  it  could  get); 
Kass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1733,  Chap.  80  (be3t  interest  of  State);  Mass. 
Resolve,  Oct.  26,  1734,  Chap.  22;  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  26,  1794,  Chap.  23 
(to  sell  for  such  price  as  they  think  it  worth);  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  11, 
1784,  Chap.  34  (most  it  was  able  to  get). 

124.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

125.  Report  of  joint  General  Court  committee  with  Kass.  Resolve, 
July  9,  1784,  Chap.  103. 

126.  e.g.  Simon  Frye  to  Phillips  and  Wells,  Sept.  1,  1787, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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tract  to  lay  out  their  claim,  and  this,  it  vas  felt,  eight  indicate  that 

127 

the  tract  in  question  va3  of  inferior  value.  A  third  te3t  of  value 

used  by  the  Committee  was  the  demand  for  the  land.  For  instance,  after 

it  had  sold  Jackson  and  Flint  two  million  acres,  the  demand  for  land 

vent  up,  and  the  Committee  accordingly  reised  it3  price  on  the  remainder 

123 

at  its  disposal.  The  amount  of  land  involved  in  a  sale  vas  on  one 

occasion,  at  least,  a  factor  considered  in  setting  a  price.  A  party 

bought  one  square  mile  of  territory  ar.d  the  Committee  wrote  that  the 

129 

smallness  of  the  piece  would  justify  the  price  it  had  set. 

The  procedure  by  which  the  Committee  reached  its  decisions  has  been 
130 

discussed.  All  matters  were  usually  decided  by  majority  vote,  generally 

at  a  meeting.  There  are  a  number  of  memoranda  in  the  archives  covering 

agreements  made  with  land  buyers,  on  which  is  written  the  names  of 

131 

three  or  more  Committee  members  present  at  the  time.  There  is  also 

a  memorandum  of  decisions  reached  at  a  Committee  meeting  in  June  of 
132 

1787.  Included  are  decisions  on  prices.  However,  the  members  did 


127.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

123.  Report  of  Land  Committee,  March  20,  1793,  Mass.  Senate 
Document  1676, 

129.  Jarvis  to  Holman  and  Waters,  Hot.  17,  1738,  Eastern  Land, 

Box  17. 

130.  See  earlier,  pp.  54-55, 

131.  e.g.  Wm.  Brooks  to  Committee,  May  5,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  8;  John  Blunt  to  Cony,  Jan.  14,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

132.  Committee  Minutes,  June  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 
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exchange  opinions  between  meetings  by  letter,  and  sometimes  gave  their 

approval  or  disapproval  of  some  point  in  this  way. 

As  a  matter  of  actual  practice  during  the  latter  years  of  the 

period,  the  Committee,  apparently  without  the  consent  of  the  General 

Court  but  not  against  its  will,  authorized  Jarvis  to  engage  any  land 

not  previously  sold  by  him  or  the  Committee  as  a  whole.  This  was  done 

to  prevent  confusion,  and  also  undoubtedly  to  expedite  matters  so  that 

customers  would  not  have  to  wait  for  an  answer  to  an  application  for  a 

meeting  of  the  Committee  as  a  whole.  Jarvis  was  undoubtedly  given  the 

power  because  his  residence  in  Boston  placed  him  in  a  central  position. 

It  is  uncertain  Just  when  this  agreement  wa3  made,  but  Wells  wrote  about 

.  133 

it  in  a  letter  to  an  applicant  in  April  1789. 

Although  Jarvis  was  given  the  power  by  the  rest  to  make  agree¬ 
ments  with  buyers  there  were  apparently  a  few  isolated  cases  in  which 

134 

other  members  made  such  a  decision  ainglehandedly.  Cony  once  wrote 

that  he  had  given  some  prospective  purchasers  all  the  encouragement  any 

one  Committee  member  could,  and  asked  that  no  applications  made  to 

Jarvis  for  land  in  that  area  be  acted  upon  until  the  next  Committee 
135 

meeting.  At  other  times  Committee  members  made  singlehanded  agree- 

133.  Wells  to- James  Webb,  April  3,  1739,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

134.  e.g.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  July  17,  1739,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

135.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  March  14,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 
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merits  with  buyers  on  condition  that  the  transaction  be  approved  by  the 

136 

Committee  as  a  whole. 

As  previously  stated,  the  customer  was  given  a  chance  to  inspect 
the  land  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of  its  value.  After  both  sides  had 
studied  the  situation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reach  an  agreement. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  often  done  without  difficulty,  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  negotiation. 

In  some  cases  customers  stated  the  price  they  would  be  willing 

137 

to  give,  or  at  least  had  a  preconceived  idea  of  what  they  would  pay. 

In  his  ambitious  undertaking  which  resulted  in  his  contract  for  a  third 

million  acres,  Knox  wrote  to  Jackson  he  was  willing  to  pay  fifteen  or 

twenty  cents  an  acre  "if  after  having  tried  all  your  powers  at  nego- 

138 

tiation  you  should  fail  to  obtain  it  at  a  less  price."  One  pro¬ 
spective  buyer  told  his  agent  that  ho  would  like  to  have  him  "obtain 

the  committee's  ^Lowest)  price  and  send  me  the  price  and  then  I  can 

139 

give  you  further  directions." 


136.  e.g.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  7,  1793,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  18;  Cony  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  31,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

137.  Flint  arid  Reed* 3  application  for  land  north  of  Sandy  River 
Lower  Township,  undated  nemo,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52;  Titcomb  to  Jarvis, 
Aug.  8,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  52. 

138.  Knox  to  Jackson,  Dec.  17,  1791,  William  Bingham's  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  59, 

139.  William  Tupper  to  George  Tyler,  [notation  in  other  hand¬ 
writing  on  outside  of  paper  say3  it  was  received  Jan.  26,  1789_7, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  3.  In  addition  to  asking  for  the  price  of  land  he 
also  asked  his  agent  to  "Please  procure  black  silk  for  a  woman's 

£long  apron?J  ,  one  barrel  of  flour  and  ship  it  to  Stephen  Jones,  Kachias." 
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Potential  purchasers  often  pointed  out  reasons  why  the  price  should 

be  low.  Sometimes  they  took  occasion  to  say  that  the  land  was  of 

generally  poor  quality  but  that  if  the  price  were  right  it  would  suit  their 

140 

particular  need3.  One  man  whose  application  for  land  was  in  the  north¬ 
western  sector  of  the  state  pointed  out  that  much  of  it  lay  behind  the 
Bingham  million  acres  on  the  Kennebec  and  the  nature  of  that  contract 
^probably  the  fact  that  the  required  settlers  could  be  anywhere  on  the 
tract  instead  of  so  many  on  each  six  mile  square  section"]  rendered  his 

proposed  purchase  le33  valuable  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  Bingham 

141 

contract  been  like  the  others.  On  other  occasions  the  individuals 

pointed  out,  as  a  reason  for  setting  a  low  price,  the  great  service  the 

142 

settlement  they  proposed  to  make  would  be  to  the  State.  Nathan 
Jones,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Gouldsborough  sector  of  Lincoln  County, 
offered  to  do  some  road  building  for  the  State.  He  said  he  would  be 
willing  to  be  paid  in  land  if  that  were  necessary,  and  then  added  that 
he  would  do  the  work  for  the  lowest  possible  price,  and  therefore  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  asked  as  low  a  price  for  land  as  had  been  charged  for  any 
143 

in  the  county. 


140.  e.g.  John  Blunt  to  Cony,  Jan.  14,  1789,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  8j  Wm.  Brooks  to  Committee,  Kay  5,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

141.  Jesse  Williams  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  19,  1795,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  18. 

142.  e.g.  Clark,  Ives,  &  Green  to  Committee,  Sept.  1794,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  8. 

143.  Nathan  Jones  to  Phillips  and  Committee,  Dec.  31,  1790, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  17, 
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Of  cours,  the  Committee  had  a  price  of  itc  own  in  mind.  Phillips 

once  wrote  that  he  thought  that  two  shillings  would  be  a  satisfactory 

144 

price  "if  the  applicants  will  give  no  more."  In  1787  Enoch  Adams 

and  his  associates  were  in  the  process  of  buying  some  state  land.  At 

Phillips's  request  Simon  Frye  went  with  Adams  and  others  on  a  tour  to 

inspect  the  site  and  make  an  estimate  of  its  value.  Frye's  verdict 

was  that  if  they  paid  two  hundred  pounds  a  township  in  government 

securities  with  exception  of  payments  in  specie  for  surveying  and  in- 

145 

specting,  they  would  be  giving  full  value.  Wells  wrote  Phillips 

that  although  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  Frye  he  thought  this  was  a  gross 

underestimate.  He,  personally,  would  consider  one  thousand  pounds  a 

minimum,  and  that  only  under  the  condition  that  the  contractors  would 

146 

agree  to  "settle  it  in  a  short  time".  When  Phillips  read  this  he 
told  Adams  he  thought  the  Committee  would  not  take  less  than  one  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  he  was  not  sure  this  would  be  accepted.  What  a  Jolt 
this  must  have  been  to  Adams  if  Frye  had  confided  his  estimate  to  him. 
Phillips  then  sent  this  letter  to  Jarvis  with  a  letter  of  his  own  in 
which  he  said  among  other  things  he  thought  the  applicants  would  pay 
one  thousand  pounds  in  state  securities  but  he  could  not  "determine,  or 

144.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

145.  Simon  Frye  to  Phillips  and  Wells,  Sept.  1,  1787,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 

146.  Wells  to  Phillips,  Sept.  8,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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even  conjecture,"  whether  they  would  pay  the  cost  of  surveying.  A 

later  letter  from  Phillips  shows  that  twelve  hundred  pounds  was  agreed 
148 

ut>on.  There  are,  too,  still  in  existence,  a  number  of  written  proposals 

149 

drawn  up  by  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  occasionally  gave  customers  alternative  proposals. 

Sometimes  it  appraised  land  in  two  ways  —  either  in  terms  of  a  specific 

value  in  consolidated  securities  or  a  lesser  value  in  securities  plus  an 

150 

added  amount  in  specie.  The  people  of  Butterfield  were  given  a  choice 

in  the  terms  of  their  payment.  The  Committee  would  give  them  a  deed  upon 

payment  of  half  the  price  and  presentation  of  good  security  for  the  rest 

or  it  would  receive  half  the  price  and  oblige  themselves  to  give  a  deed 

upon  receipt  of  the  rest  with  interest  from  June  1,  1786.  (This  proposal 

151 

was  apparently  made  in  June,  1786.) 

Not  surprisingly  the  Committee's  price  was  sometimes  more  than 
the  customers  professed  to  be  willing  to  pay  and  there  are  still  on  record 
some  instances  of  actual  attempts  to  change  original  price  proposals. 

For  example,  one  man  considered  the  Committee's  price  for  a  tract  hs 
had  his  eye  on  and  replied  that  he  thought  "on  mature  reflection"  that 


147.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  11,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

143.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  March  28,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

149.  e.g.  Memo  regarding  Jesse  Williams's  application,  /note  In 
other  handwriting  says  Sept.  1793J,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

150*  Committee  Minutes,  June  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

151.  Memo  of  proposals  regarding  Butterfield,  {outside  notation 
says  June  1736J,  EastemLands,  Box  10. 
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the  price  asked  vas  too  much  but  that  he  would  pay  twenty -five  cents  in 

interest  and  principle  in  state  notes  in  place  of  the  twenty-five  cents 

152 

in  specie  that  was  the  quoted  price. 

The  Committee  did  go  down  a  little  in  its  price  demands  at  least 

155 

once.  It  a  eked  Jackson  twenty-five  cents  for  some  towns  along  the  coast, 

154 

but  sold  them  to  him  for  twenty. 

On  one  occasion  the  Committee  received  a  far  higher  price  for 
land  than  it  had  expected  because  of  the  offers  of  customers.  Jack- 
son  wrote  when  applying  for  the  third  million  acres  that  the  highest 
price  he  had  heard  paid  for  land  in  that  area  was  ten  cents  an  acre 

and  therefore,  unless  3ome  unusual  offer  was  made  by  someone  else,  he 

155 

felt  able  to  offer  one  cent  more  than  any  other  bidder.  However, 

it  so  happened  that  somebody  else  offered  twenty  cents  and  therefore 

156 

Jackson  had  to  agree  to  twenty  one  cents,  which  he  did. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created  the 
Committee  had  to  do  two  things.  It  had  to  sell  the  land,  and  it  had 
to  make  an  honest  effort  to  3ee  to  it  that  the  land  sold  was  settled. 


152.  Peck  to  Committee,  Feb.  7,  1794,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  8. 

155.  Terms  of  Committee  in  answer  to  proposal  of  Jackson  and 
Flint,  (no  date),  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

154.  Report  of  Land  Committee,  March  20,  1793,  Mass.  Senate 
Document  1676 .  and  William  Bingham1 s  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  61. 

3 

155.  Jackson  to  Committee,  March  7,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 
Win jam  Bingham* a  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  60. 
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Sales  would  provide  money  to  apply  on  the  public  debt,  but  in  them¬ 
selves  would  not  rake  much  of  a  contribution  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  State.  The  general  prosperity  would  increase  only  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  growth  of  the  gainfully  employed  population.  The  region 
needed  ringing  axes  and  flourishing  fields;  it  needed  sweaty  brow3  and 
thinking  minds. 

Under  the  system  that  the  Legislature  adopted  the  land  was  sold 

to  private  individuals.  These  buyers  were  then  required  to  put  a  certain 

number  of  settlers  on  this  land.  The  actual  number  to  be  placed  in  each 

township  was  never  completely  standardized.  At  first  it  was  usually  as 

many  as  the  Committee  could  persuade  the  buyers  to  accept.  Phillips  put 

it  thus  in  one  instance,  "as  large  a  nuiLber  of  reputable  families  as  we 

157 

can  obtain  this  purchaser's  consent  to."  In  1737  the  Committee  nego¬ 
tiated  with  a  man  named  Adams  and  some  colleagues  and  one  Holman  and 
his  associates  for  some  land.  Wells  and  Phillips  each  wrote  to  Jarvis 
concerning  some  questions  and  difficulties  involved  in  these  transactions. 

Wells  pointed  out  that  settling  thirty  families  in  that  remote  region  was 

153 

a  point  warranting  special  consideration.  Phillips  said  it  might  be 

best  to  sell  to  Holman  at  a  fairly  low  rate  if  the  required  settling 

159 

was  carried  on  with  vigor.  In  1793  Phillips  stated  his  opinion 
that  the  settling  of  families  in  certain  tracts  between  the  Kennebec 

157.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  8,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  19, 

158.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  13,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

159.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  23,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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River  and  the  New  Hampshire  line  appeared  to  be  of  "material  con¬ 
sequence,"  and  that  a  successful  agreement  on  that  score  night  justify 

starting  interest  on  the  payments  in  July  rather  than  in  March,  the 

160 

time  of  the  signing  of  the  contract.  However,  in  the  later  years  of 

the  period  there  was  considerable  uniformity  in  the  agreements  reached. 

A  customer's  interest  in  the  length  of  his  installment  periods 

is  shown  in  a  1794  letter  that  expresses  a  desire  that  the  payments 

161 

required  of  the  writer  should  be  annual. 

In  its  dealings  with  customers  there  is  reason  to  believe  the 

Committee  was  willing  to  be  as  cooperative  as  possible  even  though 

162 

Henry  Jackson  called  them  "a  parcel  of  old  women."  However,  the 

members  did  bear  the  interest  cf  the  Commonwealth  definitely  in  mind 

and  did  not  accept  any  offer  that  happened  to  be  made.  At  least  twice 

in  its  reports  to  the  General  Court  It  stated  that  no  customers  had 

bought  at  the  price  it  had  set,  but  It  still  considered  its  stand  a 

165 

wise  one  adding  once  that  it  wa3  sticking  to  it. 

Cnee  discussions  regarding  a  possible  sale  had  been  initiated, 
the  next  step  was  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  close  the  deal.  This 


160.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  3,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

161.  Stephen  Conant  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  6,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  13. 

162.  Jackscn  to  Knox,  Sept.  1,  1791,  in  William  Bingham's 
Maine  Lar.ds.  1730-1920,  ed.  Alli3,  p.  56, 

163.  Report  of  Committee,  Oct.  13,  1734,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Nov.  11,  1794,  Chap.  34;  Report  of  Committee,  March  20,  1793,  Mass. 
Senate  Document  1676. 
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involved  such  natters  as  getting  the  surveys  completed  and  making  final 
decisions  regarding  the  proposals  and  counterproposals  made.  At  thi3 
point  can  be  found  one  of  the  best  tests  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
Gozci ittee  in  carrying  out  its  work. 

Some  of  the  time  of  the  Committee  members  between  their  regular 
meetings  was  spent  in  writing  to  each  other  asking  that  certain  things 
be  done  or  reporting  what  had  been  done.  Tentative  agreements  might  be 
started  at  any  time,  particularly  with  Jarvis  in  Boston.  If  the  land  in¬ 
volved  was  not  in  an  area  already  laid  out  for  sale  it  was  necessary  to 
hire  a  surveyor  to  do  the  job.  Aa  a  rule  this  was  accomplished  by 

writing  to  Cony  or  Veils,  the  two  Kaine  residents  of  the  Committee,  who 

164 

would  contact  a  man  in  the  area  to  do  the  job.  On  one  occasion  that 

seemed  to  demand  prompt  action  Cony  offered  to  go  to  see  Titcomb  himself 

165 

upon  receipt  of  necessary  information.  This  may  well  have  been  more 

than  he  usually  did  as  there  is  on  record  one  instance  of  his  having 

166 

hired  a  messenger  to  send  on  such  an  errand.  Once  Titcomb  was 

selected  to  survey  a  tract  bought  by  liolman  and  Waters.  Both  Jarvis 

and  the  contractors  wrote  to  him  to  aek  him  if  he  could  do  it  but  they 
got  no  answer.  Therefore,  Jarvis  wrote  to  Wells  saying  that  he  had  ad¬ 
vised  the  contractors  to  go  down  to  see  him,  Wells,  personally.  If 

164.  e.g.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  June  1,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18; 
Cony  to  Wells,  Aug.  17,  1793,  Eastern  lands,  Box  18. 

165.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  June  1,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

166.  Cony  to  Wells,  Aug.  17,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18* 
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Titcomb  could  not  be  contacted  at  once  he  suggested  that  somebody  else 
167 

be  employed.  Cony  was  once  asked  to  get  a  surveyor  to  lay  out  a 

certain  tract,  which  he  did.  However,  a  certain  survey  was  needed  so  he 

168 

wrote  to  Jarvis  asking  him  for  it.  Unfortunately  it  did  not  arrive. 

Therefore  he  wrote  to  Wells  telling  him  of  the  situation  and  advising 

that  any  necessary  information  be  given  one  of  the  company  if  any  of  them 

169 

planned  to  go  with  the  surveyor.  Upon  receiving  this  letter,  Wells 

rushed  a  letter  off  to  Jarvis  saying  the  prospective  purchasers  ought 

170 

to  be  notified  at  once  as  they  planned  to  be  present  at  the  survey. 

He  also  suggested  a  good  person  by  whom  to  send  the  needed  plans.  On 

one  occasion  the  Committee  thought  a  man  named  Noyes  would  buy  a 

certain  piece  of  land,  but  as  time  went  on,  he  did  not  come  forward  to 

do  so.  Jarvis  suggested  to  Wells  that  it  might  be  well  for  him,  Wells, 

171 

to  write  the  man  a  note  asking  for  his  decision. 


POST  SALE  PROBLEMS 

Despite  the  efforts  made  to  carry  out  the  land  sales  program  in 
an  efficient  fashion  difficulties  still  arose  —  redress  for  grievances 
was  asked,  disputes  flared  up,  some  asked  for  changes  in  their  contracts, 


167.  Jarvis  to  Wells,  Sept.  12,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

168.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  July  10,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

169.  Cony  to  Wells,  Aug.  17,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

170.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  2,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

171.  Jarvis  to  Wells,  Aug.  3,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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and  those  who  bought  failed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  laid  upon  them. 
It  va3  the  duty  of  the  General  Court  and  the  Committee  to  settle  these 
problems. 

Sometimes  people  experienced  difficulty  in  taking  or  keeping 

possession  of  land  they  thought  was  their3  —  others  had  a  title  to  it 

or  thought  they  had  a  good  reason  to  have  it. 

One  knotty  problem  developed  as  a  result  of  the  discovery  that 

the  proprietors  of  Dakerstovn  had  laid  out  for  themselves  far  more  land 

than  they  were  entitled  to.  In  1767  this  excess  was  sold  to  John 

172 

Bridghan  and  a  number  of  others,  and  in  1733  the  General  Court  passed 

a  resolve  granting  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  purchasers  upon  Payment  of  a 
173 

given  price.  As  these  people  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  land 

they  ran  into  difficulty;  the  Bakerstovr.  proprietors  brought  court  action 

against  them.  Bridgham  was  told  by  a  lawyer  that  the  State  should 

make  an  entry  on  the  land  to  strengthen  his  claim.  Accordingly  he  asked 

174 

the  State  to  take  whatever  action  wa3  necessary.  Subsequently,  the 
State  pa33ed  three  resolves,  each  at  a  different  time,  empowering  the 
grantees  to  prosecute  their  claim. 

First,  they  gave  Bridgham  and  a  man  named  Glover  authority  to  act 
as  agents  of  the  State  in  entering  on  the  land  and  laying  claim  to  it  in 

172.  Petition  of  Bridghan  to  General  Court,  l.’cv.  13,  1788,  with 
Kass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1739,  Chap.  23. 

173.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  15,  1789,  Chap.  23. 

174.  Petition  of  Bridgham  to  General  Court,  June  9,  1790,  with 
Kass.  Resolve,  June  19,  1790,  Chap.  46. 
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any  vay  the  lav  night  allow.  In  making  these  people  State  agents  the 
resolve  specified  that  their  acts  should  be  at  their  own  risk  and 
expense,  and  that  nothing  in  the  act  was  to  be  interpreted  a3  a  state¬ 
ment  by  the  State  guaranteeing  the  land  to  these  people  —  the  sale  va3 
only  a  quitclaim  proposition. 

In  conformance  with  this  1790  resolve  they  entered  on  the  land 
only  to  have  people  holding  under  the  Baker stown  Proprietors  bring  suit 
against  them.  It  now  appeared  that  the  grantees  had  no  legal  standing 
in  their  disputes  because  the  State  had  taken  no  3teps  to  get  a  Judg¬ 
ment  against  the  Bokerstovn  proprietors.  Therefore,  a  resolve  wa3 

passed  giving  Bridgham  and  Amos  Dwinal  power  to  commence  any  court 

176 

action  necessary  to  procure  this  land. 

This  action  reached  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court,  aid  the  Judges 
stated  that  although  Bakerstown  proprietors  might  have  taken  more  land 
than  was  due  them,  the  State  had  no  right  of  entry  cr  power  to  grant 
lands  until  it  had  initiated  and  von  a  suit  against  the  proprietors. 

A  short  while  later  another  resolve  was  passed  in  answer  to  a 
petition  of  Bridghan  and  Glover  which  complained  that  they  were 
encountering  legal  difficulties  because  the  State  had  not  previously 
obtained  a  Judgment  against  the  alleged  offenders  and  asked  that  this 

175.  Kass.  Resolve,  June  19,  1790,  Chap.  46. 

176.  Petition  of  Bridgham  et  al.,  Sept.  15,  1790,  with  Kass. 
Resolve,  March  10,  1791,  Chap.  159;  Kas3.  Resolve,  March  10,  1791, 

Chap.  139. 
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atep  be  taken.  This  resolve  directed  the  Attorney  General  at  the 

request  and  expense  of  Bridgham,  Glover  and  Associates  to 

"...  file  and  prosecute  an  information  in  the  name  of  the  common¬ 
wealth  against  the  proprietors  of  said  Bakeratown,  or  against  any 
person  or  persons  claiming  under  the"  or  any  of  them  or  under 
said  grant  and  confirmation,  agreeable  to  the  directions  of  an  act, 
entitled,  'An  act  directing  the  manner  in  which  inquests  of  office 
shall  be  taken  to  re-vest  real  estate  in  the  commonwealth,  or  to 
entitle  the  commonwealth  thereto.'" 

This  was  to  apply  to  all  land  not  rightfully  included  in  the  boundo  of 
178 

the  grant.  It  stipulated  that  the  names  in  full,  the  abodes  and 
the  "addition"  of  Bridgham,  Glover  and  such  others  as  the  court  should 
direct,  should  be  written  on  the  back  of  each  information  before  the 
defendant  was  asked  to  plead  his  case.  If  judgment  was  found  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  he  would  then  be  entitled  to  receive  his  costs  from 
those  whose  name  was  on  the  information.  It  also  stated  that  the 
reason  given  by  the  Attorney  General  for  cause  of  forfeiture  should  bs 

V 

the  following  —  "...the  breach  of  that  condition  mentioned  in  said 
confirmation,  contained  in  these  words,  viz.,  'Provided,  that  the 
same  does  not  exceed  the  quantity  of  seven  and  a  half  miles  square, 
exclusive  of  eight  thousand  six  hundred  acres,  allowing  for  ponds,' 
and  none  other..."  The  land  that  Bridgham,  Glover  and  others  could 
receive  as  a  result  of  these  actions  was  limited  to  that  contained  in 
the  measurements  given  in  the  January  1789  Resolve  granting  them  the 


177.  Petition  of  Bridgham  and  Glover,  signed  by  William  Widgery 
in  behalf  of  petitioners,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  5,  1792,  Chap.  127. 

178.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  5,  1792,  Chap.  127. 
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land.  In  1795  matters  stood  at  this  point. 

In  other  cases  the  presence  of  settlers  already  on  the  land 
when  it  was  sold  required  action  that  had  not  been  taken  at  the  time 
of  the  sale. 

Such  a  situation  arose  on  the  Penobscot  River  in  one  of  the 
first  townships  that  the  Committee  sold.  Soon  after  the  sale  it  dis¬ 
covered  that  there  were  already  living  there  a  large  number  of  people, 
who,  of  course,  also  wanted  the  town.  As  soon  as  their  agents  notified 

them  of  developments  taking  place  they  notified  the  government  of  their 
179 

position.  Knapp  and  his  associates,  the  purchasers,  agreed  with  the 
Committee  to  divide  the  town  between  the  two  parties,  an  arrangement 
which  did  much  more  than  provide  one  hundred  acres  for  each  person 
settled  there.  This  offer  was  forwarded  to  the  settlers  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  wrote  to  ask  them  their  intentions  on  at  least  one  occasion  after¬ 
wards.  Apparently  the  only  answer  these  people  gave  was  a  letter 

18C 

finding  fault  with  the  purchase  made  by  Knapp.  Since  they  made  no 

move  to  agree  to  the  offer,  a  deed  was  drawn  up  with  all  land  going  to 

131 

the  Knapp  Company.  After  this  the  settlers  did  agree  to  the  pro- 


179.  David  Perham  to  William  Williamson,  Nov.  20,  1820,  in 
Maine  Historical  Magazine.  I,  17-18.  Perham  wrote  that  these  people 
had  petitioned  for  the  land,  but  this  is  not  certain. 

180.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  April  22,  1785,  p.  57,  May  25, 
1735,  p.  57,  Kay  27,  1785,  p.  57. 

181.  Memo  of  joint  committee  appointed  to  study  petition  of 
Fowler  et  al.  with  Kas3.  Resolve,  March  24,  1736,  Chap.  179. 
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posed  division  saying  through  their  agents,  however,  that  "Notwith¬ 
standing  what  is  above  written  we  are  content  to  give  for  the  3aid 

lands  such  sun  or  sums  in  consolidated  notes  of  this  government  as  the  ■ 

132 

General  Court  shall  direct."  Since  the  first  deed  had  not  been 

recorded  it  was  taken  back  and  a  new  one  drawn  up  embodying  the  pro- 

133 

visions  of  the  agreement.  This  agreement  included  provisions  giving 

the  Knapp  Company  convenient  river  landings  with  access  thereto  and  the 

privilege  of  fishing  in  common  with  the  settlers.  In  order  tc  set 

definite  limits  to  this  action,  it  was  stated  that  only  those  people 

should  be  considered  settlers  whom  the  Land  Committee  considered 

eligible.  Furthermore,  thi3  Committee  was  to  have  the  power  to 

apportion  the  land  to  such  individuals  in  such  portions  as  it  thought 
134 

equitable. 

One  lot  in  this  township  was  assigned  to  a  group  and  was  their 

185 

only  access  to  the  river.  However,  it  was  possessed  by  an  original 
settler  who  was  not  a  part  of  the  other  group.  He  refused  to  move 
despite  numerous  attempts  to  get  him  to  do  so.  The  final  decision  left 


132.  Addendum  on  agreement  signed  by  Fowler  and  Brewer  between 
Knapp  et  al.  and  Fowler  et  al.,  March  22,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

March  24,  1786,  Chap.  179. 

133.  Agreement  between  Knapp  et  al.  and  Fowler  et  al,  March  22, 
1736,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1736,  Chap.  179;  Perhan  to  Williamson, 
Nov.  20,  1320,  in  Maine  Historical  Magazine, J.  17-13. 

184.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1736,  Chap.  179. 

135.  Petition  of  Whiting  for  proprietors  of  tract  in  Orrington 
to  General  Court  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  26,  1791,  Chap,  76. 
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186 

him  on  the  lot  and  gave  the  purchasers  an  allowance  for  their  lc33. 

The  State  was  vested  with  the  title  of  the  land  which  the  Committee  was 

empowered  to  sell  to  the  settler  for  such  valuable  consideration  as  it 

deemed  proper.  The  Committee  in  its  report  to  the  General  Court  had 

recommended  that  the  settler  be  quieted  as  had  other  settlers  on  State 
137 

land. 

Another  problem  developed  on  the  Androscoggin  River  because  the 

wording  of  a  grant  was  not  clear.  A  small  tract  was  sold  to  a  certain 

188 

group  by  the  General  Court  but  these  people  were  told  by  one  cf  their 

neighbor,  a  leader  of  the  Pejepscot  Company,  that  it  really  vaa  confirmed 

to  his  company  by  the  grant  in  question.  Furthermore,  said  he,  a  strict 

interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  grant  would  give  them  much  less  than 

they  had  thought.  These  grantees,  of  course,  were  not  happy  and  asked 

189 

for  an  alteration  that  would  give  more  explicit  bounds. 

At  times  people  claimed  that  action  taken  by  the  General  Court 
after  the  land  was  granted  took  advantages  away  from  the  grantees  that 
they  had  received  by  virtue  of  the  grant. 

John  Allan  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  far  eastern  region.  A 
native  of  Nova  Scotia,  he  had  joined  the  American  cause  during  the 

186.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  26,  1791,  Chap.  76. 

187.  Recommendation  of  Consaittee  with  ibid. 

188.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap.  109  (Committee 
forbidden  to  sell  land  here  by  Mass.  Resolve,  March  8,  1787,  Chap.  118). 

189.  Elisha  Sylvester  to  Committee  for  himself  et  al., 

June  9,  1789,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10. 
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Revolution  and  had  subsequently  become  active  in  Indian  affairs. 

In  1798  he  vas  granted  a  township  for  three  hundred  pounds  with  the 

stipulation  that  a  certain  few  people  be  granted  land  therein  and  that 

a  tract  not  exceeding  six  thousand  acres  be  set  aside  for  those  already 

settled  in  the  town.  The  last  group  vas  to  pay  a  proportion  of  the 

191 

cost  charged  equal  to  their  proportion  of  the  six  thousand  acres. 

A  while  later,  without  Allan’s  knowledge,  the  General  Court  passed  a 

resolve  granting  the  settlers  in  the  township  one  hundred  acres  each  ~ 

the  resolve  stated  that  these  settlers  had  asked  that  the  General  Court 

192 

confirm  to  them  the  lands  they  were  to  receive.  Allan  was  credited 

with  sixty  pounds  on  his  payment.  When  he  heard  of  this  he  wrote  that 

this  arrangement  took  a  portion  of  the  six  thousand  acres  but  did  not 

get  for  that  amount  the  proportionate  share  of  the  sum  to  be  paid. 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  that  latter  amount  and  he  would  be 

193 

deprived  of  the  benefits  that  were  intended  for  him.  The  General 
Court  received  this  petition  and  judged  that  Allan  had  a  just  complaint. 
It  therefore  granted  him  the  town  exclusive  of  the  previous  tracts  that 
had  been  set  aside  in  the  former  resolves  and  removed  the  requirement 

190.  See  Frederic  Kidder,  Military  Operations  in  Eastern  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia  During  the  Revolution.  (Albany.  18673. 

191.  Maas.  Resolve,  March  27,  1788,  Chap.  84. 

192.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1790,  Chap.  90. 

193.  Allan  to  General  Court,  June  18,  1792,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  27,  1792,  Chap.  55. 
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that  he  pay  the  three  hundred  pounds. 

Another  case  which  grew  out  of  the  haphazardness  of  handling 

land  affairs  that  existed  to  some  degree  before  the  Revolution  was  that 

of  five  hundred  acres  belonging  to  Timothy  Cutler.  Cutler  had  bought 

it  from  another  man  who  had  received  it  by  a  province  grant  but  had 

apparently  never  had  the  plot  he  chose  confirmed.  Consequently,  it 

was  3old  by  the  York  County  Sales  Committee,  even  though  he.  Cutler, 

had  told  them  it  was  his.  Informed  of  the  situation  by  his  petition  the 

General  Court  directed  a  committee  of  three  men  to  ascertain  the  value 

of  his  holdings.  After  this  had  been  done  he  was  to  be  allowed  to 

choose  land  equal  in  value  to  its  estimate  in  some  other  of  the  State's 

195 

unappropriated  lands.  The  Land  Committee  was  then  to  give  him  his  deed. 

There  were  other  instances  in  which  people  felt  tint  the  Commit¬ 
tee  or  the  General  Court  did  not  do  what  it  had  agreed  to  do. 

There  is  on  record  one  case  of  a  dispute  developing  between  a 
buyer  and  the  Committee  over  the  price  that  had  been  agreed  upon. 

William  Widgery,  the  buyer  involved,  wrote  that  he  was  very  sorry  that 
such  a  situation  had  arisen  and  that  he  would  either  receive  back  the 
money  he  had  paid  with  interest  and  terminate  the  transaction  or 
receive  a  deed  for  the  amount  paid  in.  If  the  money  was  returned  he 

194.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  27,  1792,  Chap.  53. 

195.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  20,  1787,  Chap.  91,  and  petition  of 
Timothy  Cutler  to  General  Court  with  it. 
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would  allow  the  Committee  a  comission  in  the  sane  manner  as  though 

196 

the  land  had  been  sold. 

One  nan  who  bought  so ne  riparian  acres  on  the  Androscoggin 

River  became  greatly  disturbed  when  he  began  to  suspect  that  an  island 

off  shore  from  his  land  which  he  thought  was  included  in  hi3  purchase 

was  being  sold  to  someone  else.  He  composed  a  crisp  letter  setting  forth 
197 

his  sentiments.  Little  did  he  think,  he  wrote,  that  when  the 
Committee  had  got  him  to  the  river  they  would  say  he  should  not  drink. 

If  necessary,  he  said,  he  would  rather  buy  the  island  again  than  lose 
his  labor  spent  on  it. 

John  Glover,  who  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  Bakerstown 

matter,  also  became  involved  in  a  similar  situation  with  the  Raymond- 

tcvn  proprietors.  That  is,  he  was  convinced  that  they  had  more  than 

they  were  entitled  to.  According  to  him  he  obtained  the  permission  of 

the  Committee  to  sell  thi3  land  and  get  a  profit  therefrom.  Then  he 

apparently  convinced  the  proprietors  that  this  was  so  and  they  gave  up 

their  surplus  without  any  dispute.  However,  he  complained  when  he 

began  to  think  the  Committee  was  selling  thi3  strip  without  giving  any 

198 

consideration  to  him  or  hi3  expenses. 

196.  Vidgery's  proposal,  undated,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

197.  Lunt  to  Vell3,  Jan.  10,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

198.  Glover  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  21,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17; 
Glover  to  Committee,  Jan.  9,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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A  disagre ement  developed  in  the  transactions  with  Jackson  and 

Flint  regarding  the  third  million  acres  —  a  difference  of  opinion 

199 

ragarding  the  due  date  of  the  first  payment.  The  Committee  held 
that  it  was  one  year  after  the  signing  of  the  contract  (in  other  words 
April  18,  1793)  and  Jackson  said  it  was  not  until  sixty  days  after  he  was 
notified  that  the  survey  had  been  made.  Jackson  stated  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  had  not  demanded  payment  on  the  first  contract  until  sixty  days  after 
the  survey  and  some  of  the  Committee  members  replied,  he  said,  that  they 
had  been  called  fools  for  doing  that,  and  they  did  not  intend  to  do  it 

again.  In  1795,  however,  the  Committee  mentioned  only  $5000  earnest  money 

200 

as  having  been  received  on  this  contract.  Some  of  the  Committee  also 
felt,  it  was  reported,  that  if  payments  were  not  made  on  time  for 
various  deeds  lodged  in  escrow,  those  particular  deeds  would  be  for¬ 
feited.  One  member  pointed  out,  so  it  was  said,  that  the  cover  of  the 
escrow  had  written  on  it  that  the  within  deed  should  be  delivered  to 
William  Bingham  on  or  before  a  certain  date  upon  his  producing  a  paid 
and  cancelled  bond.  That  wording  indicated  that  the  holder  of  the 
escrow  had  no  authority  to  give  up  the  deed  after  that  date. 

Surveyors  made  mistakes,  as  has  been  mentioned,  and  these  had 
to  be  rectified. 

199.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  23,  1793,  William  Bingham1 a 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  258-259;  Bingham  to  Jackson,  April  2,  1793, 
William  Bingham’s  Maine  Lands,  pp.  263-264;  Jackson  to  Bingham, 

April  14,  1793,  William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  p.  270. 

200.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  23,  p.  34, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 
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By  what  vat  apparently  a  mistake  in  one  plan,  two  men  each  had 

lots  that  should  have  been  the  other's.  In  this  instance  an  agreement 

was  apparently  reached  between  the  two  persons  involved  and  a  switch  was 

made  with  the  provision  that  an  impartial  observer  should  determine  the 

value  of  the  two  lots.  In  case  there  was  a  difference  in  value  suitable 

201 

payment  was  to  be  made. 

Sometimes  they  made  mistakes  in  locating  the  lines.  A  problem 

arose  when  it  appeared  that  Titccmb  had  intruded  on  a  neighbor ing  town 

when  running  Tyngstowr.'s  boundaries.  The  Tyngstown  proprietors  reported 

202 

their  plight  to  the  General  Court  and  asked  for  aid.  Another  sur¬ 
veyor  va3  appointed  to  study  the  matter;  if  their  lines  did  overlap 

3omeona  else's  he  was  to  lay  out  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  loss  some- 

203 

where  else  on  Tyngstown' s  border.  The  deficiency  was  confirmed  and 

204 

an  addition  was  made  and  granted  by  resolve  of  March  1793.  In  1786 
there  was  a  suggestion  that  the  lines  of  3utterfield  had  been  extended 
into  a  neighboring  town  in  error.  To  settle  the  situation  it  was  agreed 
that  a  surveyor  should  go  there  and  see  whether  such  a  mistake  had 
actually  been  made.  John  Lewis  was  authorised  to  do  this  job  upon 

201.  Jarvis  to  Jonathan  Eddy,  fllov.  1798,  Eastern  Iand3, 

3ox  17;  undated  manuscript  on  dispute  between  Eddy  and  Oliver  regarding 
lots  15  and  16,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

202.  Ebeneeser  Bancroft  to  Committee,  Jan.  17,  1790,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  52;  Petition  of  Tyngstown  Proprietors  to  General  Court, 

Jan.  19,  1722,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  28,  1792,  Chap.  33. 

203.  Maas.  Resolve,  Jan.  29,  1792,  Chap.  38. 

204.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  23,  1793,  Chap.  195. 
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205 

application  to  bin  by  the  proprietors. 

People  who  vere  to  recoive  their  title  from  the  State* s  grantees 

sometimes  wrote  to  the  state  officials  cor.plaining  that  they  vere  having 

difficulty  5n  getting  these  titles.  A  problem  like  this  occurred  on 

Deer  Isle.  A  sinister  named  Powers  had  been  promised  one  hundred  acres 

by  the  town  but  he  could  not  get  a  final  deed  because  of  the  unsettled 

land  status  there.  Therefore,  he  wrote  to  the  General  Ccurt  asking  it 

to  either  give  him  a  deed  or  tell  him  3ome  other  way  to  come  into  posses- 

208 

sion  of  the  tract.  The  next  March  the  island  inhabitants  vere  directed 

by  General  Ccurt  resolve  to  show  cause  why  Powers  should  not  be  given  a 
207 

lot.  When  grants  of  the  land  taken  avay  from  Baker stovn  were  made  to 

Bridgham,  Glover,  and  others,  some  people  on  the  land  involved  wrote 

that  they  had  no  hope  of  holding  it  under  Glover  and  asked  Wells  for 
203 

help.  The  settlers  in  many  of  the  towns  east  of  the  Penobscot  and  on 
Deer  Isle  also  vere  unable  to  get  full  possession  of  their  land  as 
quickly  as  they  desired. 

The  practice  of  making  grants  with  a  number  of  individuals  as 
proprietors  in  common  in  each  also  led  to  some  difficulty.  No  one 


205.  Memo  on  proposals  regarding  3utterfield,  [notation  on 
outside  says  "June  1786"J,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  10;  Committee  to  John 
Lewis,  June  27,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

206.  Petition  of  Peter  Powers  to  General  Court,  Sept.  5,  1791, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 

207.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  7,  1792,  Chap.  144a. 

208.  Moses  Merrill  to  Wells,  April  11,  1789,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  15. 
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person,  no  natter  how  punctual  he  vas  in  meeting  his  payments  and 

other  requirements,  vas  able  to  get  a  clear  title  to  his  land  until 

all  had  paid.  This  particular  problem  beset  the  folks  in  Vinalhaven 

who  complained  also  that  failure  of  some  to  pay  vas  keeping  them  from 

the  benefits  of  "proper  tovn  orders."  Some  vere  anxious  to  bring 

things  to  a  final  conclusion  and  even  paid  more  than  their  share  of 

the  common  debt  to  do  it;  others  did  not  pay  anything  and  declared 

there  vas  no  lav  that  could  make  them.  Those  in  the  former  group  drew 

209 

up  a  petition  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  General  Court,  and  a  resolve 

vas  passed  directing  the  Attorney  General  to  prosecute  the  delinquent 

individuals  in  any  legal  way  necessary  if  they  did  not  pay  stated  sums 

by  a  certain  time.  When  the  total  sum  vas  paid  the  General  Court  would 
210 

grant  a  deed. 

The  General  Court  had  granted  one  half  of  Mount  Desert  Island 

to  John  Bernard  and  the  other  half  to  the  De  Gregoires.  However,  no 

dividing  line  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  grants.  Subsequently 

this  was  done  at  the  De  Gregoire's  request.  Soon  thereafter  the  General 

Court  appointed  two  men  to  superintend  the  Maine  holdings  of  this  French 
211 

family. 

On  occasion  people  asked  that  changes  be  made  in  their  contracts 
after  they  had  been  agreed  upon. 

209.  Petition  of  some  of  Vinalhaven  inhabitants  to  General 
Court,  Oct.  20,  1790,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  17,  179 1,  Chap.  67. 

210.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  17,  1791,  Chap.  67, 

211.  Maine  Historical  Magazine.  II,  81. 
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In  some  instances  purchasers  claimed  the  land  was  not  worth 

what  they  had  agreed  to  pay  for  it  and  asked  for  a  reduction  in  the 

price.  In  the  case  of  some  land  bought  by  Joseph  Frye  and  others  the 

Committee  took  the  customers*  word  about  the  matter  and  considered 

lowering  the  payment  and  postponing  the  time  of  payment,  as  was 
212 

requested.  However,  there  was  some  objection  on  Phillips*  part  to 

setting  back  the  date  when  interest  should  start  becoming  due.  He  also 

suggested  that  more  migh  be  asked  of  them  in  settlement  duties  and  in 

road  building  because  a  change  was  being  made  in  their  favor. 

Deer  Isle  posed  a  particularly  thorny  problem.  This  was  partly 

a  problem  of  quieting  people  who  had  settled  before  1784,  But  it  was 

more  than  that.  It  was  also  a  matter  of  transferring  the  whole 

island  plus  adjoining  Sheep  Island  into  private  lands,  a  process  which 

took  several  steps.  At  one  point  a  reduction  in  price  was  asked  for 

and  received.  To  start  with  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve  granting 

one  hundred  acres  to  each  pre-1784  settler  as  a  recompense  for  his 

settlement  activities  with  the  stipulation  that  they  pay  one  hundred 

213 

twenty  pounds  in  specie  for  surveying  and  other  expenses.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  island  was  sold  to  large  numbers  of  people  for  a  set  sum. 

Time  went  on  and  the  money  was  not  paid.  In  1788  George  Tyler 
wrote  to  the  General  Court  asking  that  an  allowance  be  made  in  such 

212.  Veils  to  Phillips,  Jan.  2,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18;  Phil¬ 
lips  to  -Jarvis,  Jan.  8,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

213.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  22,  1786,  Chap.  162. 
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214 

measure  as  Information  he  forwarded  would  warrant.  This  information 

included  a  letter  from  Peters,  the  man  who  had  surveyed  the  island  prior 

to  the  making  of  the  first  resolve.  After  he  had  come  back  to  the  island 

at  the  invitation  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  taken  a  second  look  he 

wrote  that  the  land  was  not  as  good  as  he  had  first  reported  it  to  be, 

and  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  about  the  number  of  settlers  on  the 

215 

island,  as  he  had  gotten  his  information  from  one  nan.  As  a  result 

the  General  Court  passed  a  new  resolve.  This  said  that  the  large  number 

of  grantees  in  the  previous  resolve  had  made  it  "inconvenient"  to  carry 

out  the  provisions  contained  in  it  and  it  was  therefore  granting  the  land 

to  George  and  Joseph  Tyler  at  an  altered  price  with  the  provision  that 

216 

they  grant  one  hundred  acres  each  to  all  eligible  settlers. 

This  arrangement  did  not  produce  any  money  either,  however,  and 

after  three  years  the  General  Court  again  took  action  following  some 

discussion  among  the  lawmakers.  At  one  point  a  resolve  was  drawn  up 

that  would  have  given  the  Tylers  a  little  more  time  to  prove  that  they 

had  laid  out  the  land  for  the  settlers  and  that  they  were  willing  and 

217 

able  tc  pay  the  required  sums.  In  the  end,  however,  the  resolve 


214.  Petition  of  Tyler  to  General  Court,  March  4,  1788  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1783,  Chap.  69. 

215.  Certificate  of  Peters,  June  15,  1787  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  24,  1783.  Chap.  69. 

216.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1738,  Chap.  69. 

217.  Mass.  House  Document  3543  (this  is  undated  but  certainly 
gee 8  here). 
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that  was  passed  made  no  reference  to  the  Tylers  but  gave  the  land  Into 

218 

the  hands  of  the  Committee  to  be  sold  as  any  other  land.  A  provision 

was  added  that  settlers  entitled  to  one  hundred  acres  who  had  actually 

had  their  plot  laid  out  for  then  and  who  had  complied  with  the  necessary 

requirements  should  have  it  confirmed  to  them.  The  passed  resolve  had 

a  written  notation  on  it  stating  that  the  natter  was  being  recommitted 

for  an  alteration  in  title  ar.d  time  to  give  Tyler  a  chance  to  give 

security,  and  if  he  could  not,  to  allow  the  settlers  tc  take  the  land, 

they  giving  security.  An  unlabelled  and  unsigned  scrap  still  present 

in  the  archives  resolves  that  the  resolve  of  March  7  regarding  Deer  l3le 

219 

is  hereby  declared  repealed.  But  the  authoritative  tone  of  the 
piece  la  out  of  line  with  Its  true  importance  and  the  said  legislation 
remained  In  force. 

This  resolve,  however,  brought  forth  no  harmony.  Rather  it 

3tirred  up  several  letters  from  the  various  sides.  The  Tylers  wrote 

that  they  wore  coming  to  town  to  discuss  the  natter  and  that  if  they 

were  not  given  the  disposal  of  the  lands,  It  would  be  a  serious  blow  to 

then  as  they  had  contracted  to  sell  to  several  young  nen  who  were  not 

220 

entitled  to  land  as  settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
several  islanders  who  had  a  strong  distaste  for  the  way  that  the 

213.  Kas3.  Resolve,  March  7,  1791,  Chap.  113. 

I 

219.  Paper  with  Ma33.  House  Document  3543. 

220.  Tylers  to  Jarvis,  May  12,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 
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Tylers  had  been  derating  —  and  still  were,  so  one  man  said.  These  folks 

claimed  the  Tylers  were  taking  land  that  already  belong  to  various  people 

221 

and  selling  it  to  someone  else.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  observe  that 

the  people  who  wrote  cr  initiated  letters  were  often  people  who  claimed 

222 

mere  than  a  hundred  acre  share.  The  Committee  wrote  on  its  part 
that  it  was  sorry  people  had  not  been  able  to  agree  among  themselves 
but  the  situation  of  their  affairs  "does  not  admit  of  our  doing  it  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  preclude  further  uneasiness."  It  added  that  a 
study  of  the  situation  revealed  that  the  town  had  been  lotted  by  the 
Tylers  and  nest  of  the  island  inhabitants  had  received  deeds  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  doings  of  the  Tyler3  and  it  was  convinced  it  would 
be  tc  the  islanders’  best  interest  to  settle  with  the  two  brothers.  It 
did  propose  that  the  Tylers  receive  a  deed  with  such  reservations  a3 
might  be  agreed  upon.  Cr,  if  thi3  was  not  satisfacotry,  a  second 
possible  solution  was  suggested;  the  people  should  lot  the  town  out 
according  to  their  wishes,  return  a  plan  pointing  out  the  disposition 
of  all  territory,  and  pay  a  stated  sum  to  the  state  treasury.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  purchase  money  in  the  State  Treasury,  the  Government 
would  give  a  quitclaim  deed  to  the  settlers.  If  thi3  latter  course 
were  taken  they  urged  that  the  Tylers  be  paid  one  hundred  thirty  eight 

221.  Deer  Isle  Settlers  to  Committee,  Kay  3,  1791,  Eastern  Lands, 
Box  14;  Thompson  to  Committee,  Nov.  2,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14; 
Solomon  Haskell  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  17,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14; 
undated  petition  to  General  Court,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  14. 

222.  Undated  petition  to  General  Court,  EasternLands,  Box  14 
(stated  that  Thomas  Thompson  has  four  rights,  Ignatius  Haskell  about 
eight  rights.). 
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pounds,  ter.  shillings  for  their  expenses  and  time.  In  all  mutters  cn 

which  they  found  it  impossible  to  agree,  they  should  get  the  decision  of 

judicious  imain  teres  ted  men  to  be  chosen  by  mutual  agreement.  Other 

proposals  hid  been  made,  it  va3  added,  but  none  that  were  not  beset 

223 

with  difficulties. 

One  group  agreed  to  pay  twelve  hundred  pounds  in  state  securities 

for  a  certain  township,  but  before  the  transaction  was  completed,  it  was 

discovered  that  the  tract  was  in  York  County,  which  had  not  at  that 

time  been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee.  When  the 

Committee  van  given  the  necessary  jurisdictional  powers  and  a  binding  sale 

was  about  to  be  made  the  purchasers  wanted  to  pay  part  in  specie  reckoning 

securities  at  four  shillings.  In  reporting  this  request  Phillips  noted 

that  he  crmid  not  ever  remember  the  Committee  making  a  change  of  this 

224 

kind  after  an  agreement  had  been  reached. 

The  fluctuating  value  of  paper  money  finally  created  a  problem 
which  was  jo  serious  that  the  Committee  felt  it  should  be  reported  to 
the  General  Court.  Many  people  who  had  contracted  for  land  for  which 
they  were  to  pay  in  state  notes  were  reporting  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  for  them  to  complete  their  contract  unless  they  were  allowed 
to  make  tie  remaining  installments  in  specie  at  a  ratio  equal  or  about 
equal  to  the  equivalent  value  of  the  notes  when  they  made  the  purchase. 

2ZZ.  Committee  to  Deer  Isle  inhabitants,  June  16,  1791,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17. 

224.  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  March  28,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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Hera  the  General  Court  gave  the  Committee  blanket  authority  to  handle  the 

225 

situation  in  whatever  equitable  manner  it  considered  beat.  A 

month  earlier  one  man  who  had  already  paid  his  bill  had  written  that 

he  could  have  gotten  three  times  as  much  land  then  as  he  had  gotten 

226 

earlier  when  he  had  made  a  purchase.  Bullock,  in  his  work  on 

Massachusetts  finances  in  this  period,  informs  us  that  the  State 

started  to  reduce  its  debt  to  manageable  size  after  1731  by  resorting 

227 

to  legal  depreciation.  In  the  late  1780' s  consolidated  notes 

223 

were  hawked  about  at  one  sixth  of  their  face  value. 

After  Knox  and  Duer  bought  two  million  acres  they  ran  into 
difficulty  trying  to  get  money  to  pay  for  it.  At  one  point  they 
tried  to  return  300,000  acres  on  certain  terms  that  would  ease  their 
situation.  Jackson  first  broached  the  subject  to  Phillips  and 
Jarvis,  the  only  Committee  members  in  Boston  at  that  time,  but  they 
felt  that  the  Committee  had  no  power  to  act,  as  the  original  agreement 
had  been  approved  by  the  General  Court.  However,  they  did  agree  to 
convene  the  whole  Committee  to  discuss  the  matter  and  Jackson  felt 
they  would  finally  agree  to  the  changes  if  they  were  given  a  year*# 
interest  which  otherwise  they  would  lose  by  a  provision  that  the 

225.  Maas.  Resolve,  Feb,  11,  1791,  Chap.  28. 

226.  Daniel  Lunt  to  Wells,  Jan.  10,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

227.  Bullock,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Finances  and  Financial 
Policy  of  Massachusetts  from  17dQ  to  1905.  p.  7. 

228.  Ibldf  p.  11. 
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229 

payments  be  set  back  one  year.  The  meeting  was  held  but  the  request 

was  not  granted  because  the  Committee  did  not  feel  it  had  the  power 

to  make  so  great  a  change  after  the  contract  had  been  approved  by  the 
250 

General  Court. 

Bingham  wanted  to  change  some  of  the  terms  of  his  payment  in 

1793.  Jackson  first  showed  the  proposition  to  Phillips  and  others  of  the 

231 

Committee  members  and,  so  he  said,  got  their  promise  of  support.  A 
resolve  embodying  the  changes  was  passed  by  the  house  apparently  with¬ 
out  difficulty  but  when  it  got  to  the  Senate,  Cony  and  Well 3  found  fault 
with  it.  Wells  said  that  the  changes  would  remove  the  inducement  to 
place  settlers  on  the  land  as  the  funds  the  contractors  proposed  to 
deposit  tc  guarantee  that  action  would  not  be  of  enough  value  to  exert 
pressure,  lie  also  said  that  the  exchange  proposed  would  make  money  for 
the  contractors  and  the  State  ought  to  have  a  portion  of  the  saving. 

The  legislature  therefore  proposed  a  higher  rate  of  exchange  —  higher 
than  Jackson  cared  to  agree  to.  Finally,  Phillips  said  they  were  asking 
for  a  complicated  change,  that  he  did  net  understand,  after  the  contract 

had  been  made  and  agreed  upon.  The  end  result  of  the  negotiations  was 

232 

that  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  next  session. 

229.  Jackson  to  Knox,  Sept.  23,  1792,  in  William  Bingham1 s  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  147. 

230.  Jarvis  to  Jackson,  Oct.  9,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

231.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  10,  1793,  in  William  Blnghanfs 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  252. 

232.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  31,  1793,  in  William  Bingham* 8 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  259-261. 
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Grantees  did  not  always  meet  all  the  requirements  placed  on  them 
on  the  dates  specified. 

In  order  to  keep  from  losing  their  land  because  of  this  failure 

they  asked  for  extensions  of  time  on  occasion.  As  the  time  to  pay  the 

bill  for  their  land  approached,  the  inhabitants  of  Fox  Island  decided 

that  they  vere  not  going  to  have  the  necessary  money.  Therefore  they 

wrote  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  an  extension.  This  set 

forth  the  reasons  for  their  inability  to  pay  and  expressed  an  intention 

233 

to  forward  the  money  when  they  could.  After  reviewing  this  petition 

234 

the  General  Court  granted  the  request.  The  resolve  which  confirmed 
five  of  the  Marsh  townships  east  of  the  Penobscot  River  had  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  special  conditions  to  accommodate  the  settlers  there.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  more  time  than  had  been  specified  was  needed 
and  the  General  Court  granted  an  extension  to  those  involved  --  to  the 

settlers  to  pay  the  thirty  shillings  required  of  them,  and  to  the 

235 

proprietors  to  lay  out  the  settlers'  lots.  On  another  occasion  a 

resolve  made  the  general  statement  that  the  grantee  should  have  further 

236 

time  to  accomplish  the  requirements  found  in  his  grant.  To  put  on  a 

233.  Petition  of  Vinal  to  General  Court,  Feb.  10,  1787  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Feb,  19,  1787,  Chap.  33. 
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township  the  number  of  families  required  by  contract  often  proved  to  be 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  do.  On  at  least  two  occasions  groups  of  pro¬ 
prietors  asked  for  extensions  of  time  to  meet  this  condition,  requests 

237 

vhich  the  General  Court  granted. 

At  times  steps  were  taken  to  collect  overdue  payments.  In  order 

to  encourage  people  to  get  caught  up  with  these  payments,  the  Committee 

members  often  wrote  to  them.  Their  minutes  of  June  1787  indicate  that 

238 

they  planned  to  write  to  all  such  people  who  were  in  arrears.  When 

writing  to  Fowler  and  Brewer  Jarvis  used  a  tactful  approach  saying, tye 

flatter  ourselves  that  you  will  prevent  us  by  payment  from  doing  what 

must  be  very  disagreeable  to  us  and  expensive  to  you."  However,  he  told 

them  if  the  money  were  not  paid  by  a  certain  date,  the  case  would  have 

239 

to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General.  The  Committee 

wrote  letters  with  a  request  for  payment  of  money  due  and  a  statement 

that,  if  the  money  were  not  paid,  the  matter  would  have  to  be  placed 

240 

in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General  on  other  occasions,  too.  Robert 
Page,  one  of  these  delinquents,  wrote  a  letter  explaining  his  difficulties 
and  stating  that  since  receiving  the  Committee's  letter  he  had  put  a  farm 


237.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  24,  1788,  Chap.  82;  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  25,  1792,  Chap.  37. 

238.  Committee  Minutes,  June,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46. 

239.  Jarvis  to  Brewer  &  Fowler,  Feb.  20,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  18. 

240.  Committee  to  Edmund  Bridge,  Nov.  23,  (1786  or  1787), 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  17.  Note  on  above  says  same  kind  of  letter  written 
Robert  Page. 
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on  sale  at  so  low  a  rate  he  expected  it  to  bring  money.  He  hoped  the 

Committee  would  not  put  his  case  in  the  hands  of  the  Attorney  General 

as  he  was  going  to  exert  every  effort  to  get  the  required  money  as  soon 
241 

as  possible.  Phillips  was  a  fellow  townsman  of  several  sets  of 

grantees.  On  one  occasion  he  approached  one  group  asking  if  they  might 

242 

not  be  able  to  pay  part  of  what  was  owed.  They  answered  that  they 

would  pay  a  certain  amount  but  could  not  give  more.  Their  trouble, 

they  said,  was  that  the  value  of  their  money  had  dropped  terrifically 

since  they  had  made  the  agreement  to  buy.  The  tone  of  Phillips's  letter 

reporting  this  conversation  gives  the  impression  that  he  felt  sympathetic 

toward  them.  However,  he  stated  that  he  was  very  careful  not  to  give 

them  any  encouragement  since,  as  their  fellow  townsman,  he  might  be 

subject  to  undue  bias.  He  had  pointed  out  to  them  that  an  indulgence 

to  them  might  be  seized  upon  as  a  precedent.  However,  they  claimed  that 

nobody  else  had  been  so  adversely  affected  by  a  change  in  the  value  of 

the  money.  Jackson  was  notified  personally  on  one  occasion  that  the 

Committee  expected  certain  payments  on  given  dates.  In  this  case  notice 

243 

was  made  prior  to  that  date.  One  memorandum  states  that  some  settlers 


241.  Robert  Page  to  Committee,  Feb.  23,  1788,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

242.  Phillips  to  Wells,  et  al.,  Feb.  2,  1790,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 

243.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  23,  1793,  William  Bingham's 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  253;  Jackson  to  Bingham,  April  14,  1793, 
William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  270. 
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had  not  paid  the  suns  due,  therefore  it  had  become  necessary  for  the 

244 

Attorney  General  and  Solicitor  General  to  take  appropriate  action. 


SALES  OF  NOTE 

Two  particular  groups  of  sales  transactions  were  significant, 
interesting,  and  in  some  ways  different  from  standard  practice. 

In  1786  the  General  Court  decided  that  a  land  lottery  would 

facilitate  land  sales  and  be  otherwise  beneficial.  The  State  would 

receive  a  handsome  revenue,  it  hoped  (the  aim  was  163,200  pounds  la 

securities),  the  tax  burden  weighing  down  the  people  would  be  lightened, 

and  the  settlement  and  development  of  wild  lands  would  be  encouraged. 

With  these  visions  in  mind  it  passed  a  resolve  on  November  9,  estab- 

245 

lishing  such  a  lottery. 

Fifty  townships  between  Penobscot  and  Schoodic  Rivers  which  the 
General  Court  set  aside  for  the  lottery  were  divided  up  into  prizes  of 
various  sizes,  the  number  of  which  totalled  2720.  The  tickets  cost  sixty 
pounds  each  for  which  a  person  might  get  anything  from  a  whole  township 
to  a  one  hundred  sixty  acre  tract.  The  complete  schedule  of  prizes  was 
as  follows! 

1  of  Township 

2  of  1/2  Township  each 

244.  Undated  Manuscript  on  dispute  between  Eddy  and  Oliver, 
regarding  Lots  15  and  16,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

245.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  9,  1786,  Chap.  12. 
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4  of  1/4  Township  each 

ft. 

6  of  3  mile  x  2  mile  tract  each 

20  of  2  aile  x  2  mile  tract  each 

40  of  3  mile  x  1  mile  tract  each 

120  of  2  aile  x  1  mile  tract  each 

400  of  1  mile  square  tract  each 

761  of  1  mile  x  l/Z  mile  tract  each 
1366  of  1/2  mile  square  tract  each 

In  addition  to  the  land  that  was  included  in  the  prise  allot¬ 
ments  in  these  townships,  the  customary  four  lots  were  reserved  for 

schools  and  religion.  The  original  resolve  said  nothing  about  settlers 

246 

but  later  legislation  granted  them  their  improvements. 

The  Land  Committee,  to  be  sworn  to  faithful  performance  of  its 
duty,  was  made  a  board  of  managers  for  the  scheme  and  given  explicit 
instructions  as  to  how  to  carry  on  the  business. 

A  must  in  any  lottery,  of  course,  is  the  tickets.  These  were  to 
be  printed  on  "good”  paper  and  numbered  an;  checked. 

The  heart  of  the  records  was  to  be  an  account  book,  which  the 
Committee  was  to  procure  and  keep  until  after  the  drawing.  It  was  to 
enter  there  the  numbers  of  the  lots  and  towns  in  which  the  lot  was 
located  and  delineate  the  towns. 

There  was  to  be  wide  advertising  coverage,  the  Committee  using 
whatever  newspapers  it  thought  best  to  assure  a  speedy  sale  of  the  tickets. 


246.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  20,  1788,  Chap.  17. 
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The  drawing  of  the  prizes  was  to  take  place  in  Boston  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  March  1787  at  the  latest,  and  before,  if  all  tickets 
had  been  sold.  Before  the  drawing  took  place  the  Committee  was  to 
turn  into  the  Treasurer^  office  all  unsold  tickets  with  a  list  of 
their  numbers 

When  the  drawing  had  taken  place  the  Committee  was  to  publish 
a  list  of  the  lottery  numbers  with  the  prizes  drawn  in  some  public 
newspaper  and  enter  in  the  record  book  the  number  of  the  ticket  after 
the  lot  it  had  won.  The  Committee  members  were  then  to  sign  the  book 
with  their  seals  annexed  and  turn  it  over  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  "winners"  were  to  come  to  him  within  six  months  to 
have  their  winnings  registered.  He  in  turn  was  to  write  the  person* • 
name,  his  residence,  and  his  "addition"  after  the  lot  number  and 
ticket  number  in  the  book  given  him  by  the  Committee.  He  was  also  to 
certify  the  amount  of  the  prize  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  ticket  and 
return  it  to  the  individual  if  so  requested  without  further  fee.  This 
was  all  the  paper  work  required  to  give  the  winner  complete  ownership 
of  his  property.  An  attested  copy  of  this  registry  was  to  be  sufficient 
proof  of  ownership. 

In  order  to  keep  anyone  from  tampering  with  the  tickets  or  other 
records  penalties  were  set  for  any  culprit  convicted  of  any  connection 
with  "forgoing,  counterfeiting  or  altering."  And,  indeed,  these 
penalties  were  enough  to  cause  a  person  to  give  the  matter  a  second 
thought  before  yielding  to  temptation.  Anyone  convicted  before  the 
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Supreme  Judicial  Court  was  to  be  fined  not  more  than  one  thousand  pounds 
or  less  than  one  hundred  pounds,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  publicly  whipped  a  maximum  of  thirty-nine  stripes,  or  set  on 
the  gallows  with  a  rope  about  his  neck  for  an  hour,  or  branded,  or 
sentenced  to  hard  labor,  or  "to  suffer  all  or  any  of  the  said  punish¬ 
ments,  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  said  Justices,  and  the  nature 
and  aggravation  of  the  offense." 

The  board  of  managers  was  to  turn  into  the  treasury  the  moneys 
as  it  received  them. 

As  payment  for  the  tickets  the  Committee  was  to  receive  specie  or 
State  consolidated  notes  or  "public  securities  of  the  United  States 
called  final  settlements,  or  for  any  other  public  securities  on  interest 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  this  Commonwealth." 

In  order  to  further  persuade  people  to  buy  tickets  and  "encourage 
the  settlement  of  and  improvement  of  the  said  lands"  all  land  won  in  the 
lottery  was  to  be  exempted  from  state  and  continental  taxes  for  fifteen 
years.  Furthermore,  the  poll  taxes,  both  state  and  continental,  of 
people  actually  taking  up  residence  on  lands  so  won  were  to  be  exempted 
for  fifteen  years. 

247 

The  towns  were  surveyed,  and  tickets  were  printed  as  directed, 
signed  by  Committee  members  —  usually  two  --  and  distributed  among  the 

247.  Receipt  of  Wells  to  Jarvis,  Jan.  19,  1788,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  16,  papers  relating  to  Land  Lottery,  1786-1791. 
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Committee  members  and  others  considered  in  a  position  to  sell  them, 

advertisements  appeared,  and  the  project  was  underway. 

However,  Shays* s  Rebellion  was  on,  times  were  hard,  and  there  was 

no  rush  to  buy  the  tickets.  Hot  only  was  there  no  draving  before  March 

came  but,  indeed,  the  Court  decided  to  postpone  the  drawing  until  the 

following  June.  At  this  time  it  felt  a  number  of  maps  spread  around 

among  the  various  towns  in  the  state  would  promote  the  scheme.  Therefore 

249 

it  ordered  that  some  should  be  made  and  distributed.  A  bill  from  a 

David  Bums  dated  April  5,  1787  for  printing  lists  two  hundred  fourteen 

250 

maps  as  having  bean  made.  The  ticket  returns  from  Lincoln  County 

251 

were  not  in  on  the  June  date  chosen  so  again  the  drawing  was  postponed, 

with  a  letter  being  sent  to  the  party  with  the  tickets  urging  him  to 
252 

get  them  in. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  drawing  was  thus  changed  to  a  later 
date,  results  were  far  below  expectations.  Only  four  hundred  thirty  one 
tickets  were  sold  and  the  amount  realized  was  only  $86,200  (25,860  pounds) 
for  82,640  acres  won.  However,  the  Committee  in  its  report  pointed  out 


248.  Papers  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  16;  Putnam  to  Jarvis,  Dec.  29, 
1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

249.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  10,  1787,  Chap.  148. 

250.  Bill  to  Committee  from  David  Bums,  April  3,  1787, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  16. 

251.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  21,  1787,  Chap.  45. 

252.  Letter  of  Jarvis  to  someone  not  indicated,  June  22,  1787, 
Eastern  Lands,  Box  16. 
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that  the  State  had  fared  better  than  the  adventurers  and  suggested 

253 

continuing  the  lottery.  In  addition  to  those  sold,  the  General  Court 

gave  tvo  men  named  Barr  six  tickets  for  the  " ingenuity "  and  "publick 

spirit"  which  they  displayed  by  inventing  a  machine  to  card  and  spin 

254 

cotton  and  wool  about  yhich  they  had  informed  the  State. 

Winnings  in  the  lottery  were  scattered  widely  over  the  area 
involved  and  indeed  a  number  of  people  who  had  bought  several  tickets 
had  prizes  in  widely  separated  locations.  To  remedy  this  situation  the 
Court  passed  an  act  permitting  these  winners  to  swap  their  various 

255 

tracts  for  one  piece  equal  in  size  to  the  total  of  all  their  winnings. 

In  order  to  effect  this  exchange,  groups  of  proprietors  having  together 

prize  land  equal  to  a  township  had  to  apply  for  an  exchange  —  the  town 

to  be  received  would  be  one  of  the  fifty  towns  on  the  edge  of  the  tract 

and  would  not  include  the  land  in  that  town  won  by  other  ticket  holders 

or  that  claimed  by  anyone  who  had  settled  or  made  improvements  there 

prior  to  this  act  (the  latter  were  to  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing). 

This  was  supposed  to  be  done  within  eix  months,  but  the  deadline  was  set 

256 

at  a  later  date  from  time  to  time.  The  division  of  the  towns  going 
to  those  getting  an  exchange  was  to  be  made  in  any  way  those  people  should 


253.  Report  of  Committee,  (no  date),  Eastern  Lands,  Box  16. 

254.  Mass.  Resolve,  May  2,  1787,  Chap.  39;  Mass.  Resolve, 
March  8,  1787,  Chap.  120. 

255.  Mass.  Act,  June  20,  1788,  Chap.  17. 

256.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  25,  1789,  Chap.  110;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  4,  1790,  Chap.  69. 
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decide  and  they  were  to  pay  the  coat  of  any  surveying  that  might  have  to 

be  done.  One  list  of  land  holders  ha3  a  note  with  it  stating  that  the 

deed  had  been  executed  and  would  be  delivered  when  Jarvis  had  received 

257 

all  endorsed  tickets.  Towns  which  were  received  in  exchange  for 

original  drawing  were  numbers  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen  eighteen, 

258 

and  twenty-three  in  the  eastern  division.  However,  not  every  winner 

took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  a  letter  of  1796  states  that  there 

259 

were  still  prize  lota  scattered  throughout  the  tract. 

A  principal  reason,  undoubtedly,  for  the  lack  of  success  of  the 

project  wa3  the  unsettled  conditions  of  the  times.  One  man  who  had  been 

given  some  tickets  to  sell  reported  this  as  a  reason  for  returning  all 

of  them.  He  also  added  that  uncertainty  regarding  the  time  of  drawing 

260 

was  a  deterrent. 

The  speculation  fever  rampant  throughout  the  land  at  this  time  hit 
Maine  in  a  big  way  in  the  1790's.  Henry  Knox,  then  Secretary  of  War, 
and  William  Duer  were  among  the  many  who  tried  their  hand  at  increasing 
their  fortunes  by  dealing  in  wild  land.  Knox  already  had  interests  in 


257.  Slip  entitled  "Quantity  drawing  in  Township  14,",  Eastern. 
Lands,  Box  16. 

258.  Slips  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  16. 

259.  Baring  to  Hope  &  Co.,  May  26,  1796  in  William  Bingham's 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  647. 

260*  Samuel  Tufts  to  Committee,  June  14,  1787,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  16. 
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Maine  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Waldo  Claim,  and  he  and  Duer  got 
together  and  decided  to  try  their  luck  with  some  of  the  unappropriated 
land  that  the  State  was  selling  in  the  District.  For  this  purpose  they 
hired  Henry  Jackson  and  Royal  Flint  to  act  as  thoir  agents.  A  full 
account  of  this  business  may  be  found  in  William  Bingham* a  Maine  Lands. 
1790-1320  edited  by  Frederick  S.  Allis,  Jr.,  but  a  brief  resume  will  be 
given  here. 

261 

The  first  agreement  was  signed  July  1,  1791.  At  this  time 

Jackson  and  Flint  contracted  to  buy  two  million  acres.  One  million 

included  the  lottery  townships  exclusive  of  the  tracts  that  had  been 

won  by  "the  lucky  adventurers."  The  other  million  was  on  the  Kennebec 
262 

River,  a  site  picked  after  some  deliberation  on  the  part  of  Knox  and 
Duer  —  they  could  have  taken  the  whole  two  million  between  the  Penobscot 
and  the  Schoodic.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Committee  had  obtained 
explicit  permission  from  the  General  Court  before  it  sold  land  in  these 
large  quantities.  Taken  from  these  two  million  acres  were  the  four 
usual  public  lots  of  three  hundred  twenty  acres  each  for  each  thirty-six 

square  miles  plus  not  over  five  tracts  equal  in  total  to  one  tract  six 

miles  by  thirty  miles.  This  last  reservation  was  for  mast  trees  and 
was  to  be  relinquished  if  no  sites  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  were  found.  No  mast  tracts  were  to  be  within 

261.  Jackson  and  Flint  —  Massachusetts  Contract,  July  1,  1791 

in  William  gingham *  3  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  47-55. 

262.  Knox  and  Duer  to  Jackson  and  Flint,  July  50,  1791  in 

William  Bingham' 8  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  55. 
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six  miles  of  any  boundary  except  the  northern  and  all  of  them  were  to 
be  located  within  two  years.  None  were  to  be  located  in  the  Lottery 
Townships  unless  it  was  done  within  one  year. 

For  this  land  the  contractors  were  to  pay  ten  cents  an  acre  of 
land  and  water,  allowing  six  per  cent  interest  per  year  after  twelve 
months  from  the  date  of  the  agreement. 

Five  thousand  dollars  was  to  be  paid  forty-five  days  after  the 
contract  date  with  annual  payments  of  from  25,000  to  32,802  dollars, 
the  first  falling  due  on  the  first  anniversary  of  the  contract.  All 
payments  were  to  be  in  specie. 

Personal  security  approved  by  the  Committee  was  required.  This 
security  was  divided  into  groups  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  in¬ 
stallments. 

Deeds  were  to  be  given  for  quantities  of  one  hundred  twenty -five 
thousand  acres  or  more  as  soon  as  they  were  paid  for  as  long  as  the 
following  conditions  were  met. 

The  contractors  could  make  payments  in  advance  if  they  so  de¬ 
sired.  When  such  payments  were  made,  they  would  receive  a  discount 
which  would  "leave  a  sum  to  be  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  said 
Commonwealth  which  with  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  paid  annually 
would  have  completed  the  payment  so  anticipated  at  the  period  it  would 
have  become  due.” 

Jackson  and  Flint  were  to  put  people  on  this  land  at  the  rate 
of  fbur  hundred  in  five  years,  two  hundred  each  year  for  three  years, 
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and  three  hundred  seventy-five  per  year  for  the  last  four  years  making 
a  grand  total  of  tventy-five  hundred.  The  Committee  vaa  very  anxious 
that  these  people  should  be  put  on  the  land  and  it  therefore  took  steps 
to  insure  that  it  vculd  be  done,  stipulating  that  deeds  for  only  half 
the  land  paid  for  would  have  to  be  given  until  the  settlements  were  made. 
However,  if  advance  payments  were  made  of  a  sufficiently  large  amount 
to  warrant  the  granting  of  a  deed,  that  deed  could  be  given  even  if 
the  settlers  were  not  all  there  provided  thirty  dollars  of  six  per  cent 
stock  of  the  United  States  for  each  settler  not  there  was  deposited  in 
the  treasury.  When  the  time  fell  due  for  the  settlers  to  be  there,  the 
contractor  would  get  back  thirty  dollars  with  interest  for  each  settler 
whom  he  had  succeeded  in  putting  there,  and  lose  the  rest. 

Within  sixty  days  after  the  completion  of  the  survey  the  con¬ 
tractors  were  to  present  bonds  to  the  treasurer  which,  with  the  bonds 
already  given,  should  be  equal  to  the  value  of  the  land  with  interest 
thereon.  The  Committee  would  then  make  out  sixteen  deeds  each  for  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  dollars  worth  of  land.  Each  sixteenth,  of  course,  was  half 
the  amount  scheduled  to  be  conveyed  annually  and  was  all  that  the  buyers 
would  get  for  their  annual  installment  if  all  the  required  settlers  wers 
not  on  the  land  or  proper  bond  was  not  paid. 

The  contractors  were  to  come  into  possession  of  their  deeds  in 
geographical  order  going  from  the  south  of  the  tract  to  the  north.  No 
deed  was  to  be  given  until  all  bonds  covering  payments  due  previously 
had  been  cancelled. 
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The  State  was  to  have  the  land  surveyed  within  twelve  months  by 
men  under  oath  appointed  by  the  Committee,  which  was  to  deliver  the  plan 
of  the  survey  to  Jackson  and  Flint  within  two  months  after  it  was  com¬ 
pleted. 

In  order  to  promote  their  interest  in  the  first  million  acres, 

Knox  and  Duer  also  bought  towns  adjacent  to  it  and  on  the  coast.  The 

million  acres  was  inland  and  this  additional  purchase  gave  access  to 
263 

the  sea. 

The  year  after  the  initial  purchase  the  two  entrepreneurs  decided 

to  take  another  fling  and  contracted  to  buy  a  third  million  acres  east 

264 

of  the  Penobscot.  A  tract  was  agreed  upon,  but  when  it  was  surveyed 

the  Committee  discovered  than  it  contained  much  more  than  the  amount 
265 

called  for.  The  provisions  in  this  contract  were  similar  to  those 

266 

in  the  other  two.  At  the  time  the  Committee  made  its  report  in 

267 

June  1795,  no  deed  had  been  issued. 


263.  William  Bingham^  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  61. 

264.  Agreement  between  Phillips,  Jarvis,  and  Read,  a  major  part 
of  the  Committee  and  Jackson  and  Flint  for  themselves  and  associates, 
April  18,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

265.  William  Bingham^  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  61. 

266.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  23,  p.  34,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49. 


267.  Ibid. 
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SOCORr  CP  SALES 

The  3c  mi  t  tee  especially  appointed  In  1734  to  sell  land  in  Tcrk 

263 

County  made  a  re  pert  that  Kovezber  that  listed  the  relieving  points. 

It  had  sold  tvo  strips  that  totaled  5239  acres.  A  great  part  of  another 

three  strips  adjacent  to  the  Sanford  headline  had  been  contracted  for  by 

occupants.  There  vas  alao  a  strip  of  1594  acres  cf  vhich  it  had  sold 

but  little  as  the  settlers  there  had  net  cone  to  terns  vith  it.  In 

addition  there  vere  eleven  lots  near  Fryeburg  that  it  had  not  sold  as 

no  cuatcaers  had  applied  for  then.  To  date  it  had  paid  govemnent 

securities  equal  in  specie  to  eight  hundred  seventy  five  pounds  six 

shillings  and  eight  pence  into  the  treasury. 

The  Lincoln  County  Corcittee  got  off  to  a  good  start  in  its 

sales  program  Sales  in  1736  exceeded  100,000  acres,  the  highest  figure 

prior  to  1791.  It  night  have  been  even  acre  if  only  all  boundary  lines 

of  previous  grants  had  been  permanently  settled.  Severer,  the  Coseittee 

had  to  report  in  1765  that  it  could  not  sell  about  200,000  acres  applied 

for  because  the  lines  of  the  Waldo  Clain  and  the  tract  claimed  by  the 

269 

Indians  had  not  been  ascertained.  Unfortunately,  this  promising  bud 
vas  blighted  by  the  depression  that  occasioned  Shays’s  Rebellion,  and 
for  several  years  land  business  vas  slow, 

263.  Report  of  Cccsittee  appointed  by  Resolve  of  Karch  20,  1734, 
vith  Kass.  Resolve,  Kcv.  10,  1784,  Chap.  76. 

269.  Cosaittee  Report,  June  1,  1735  in  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I, 


58-61. 
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Then  in  the  early  1790*  s  there  was  a  distinct  upswing  in  the 
sales  curve  when  the  two  large  contracts  were  made  with  Jackson  and 
Flint  as  agents  of  Knox  and  Duer  —  two  million  in  1791  and  one  million 
in  1792.  In  1791  there  were  also  over  150,000  other  acres  sold  or 
contracted  for. 

In  1793  the  Committee  started  making  sizable  sales  to  a  larger 

number  of  people  than  the  previously  existing  average,  and  between 

March  1,  1794  and  March  6,  1795  over  eighty  tracts  totalling  1,000,000 

270 

acres  had  been  sold  or  contracted  for  in  some  sixty  six  transactions. 

Following  axe  tables  showing  all  the  sales  transactions  which 
the  Lincoln  County  Committee  of  1783  made  and  administered  as  well  as 
those  made  by  the  General  Court  and  administered  by  that  Committee. 

Some  of  sums  represent  a  slight  error  in  calculation  —  for  instance  the 
entry  for  lands  under  contract  in  table  three  should  be  136,056  not 
116,056  —  but  they  are  close  enough  to  give  a  good  general  impression. 

Approximately  4,509,803  acres  were  either  sold  or  contracted  for 
throughout  this  period  for  a  grand  price  of  about  278,801  pounds  19  shil¬ 
lings  and  10  pence.  Of  this,  about  245,375  pounds  9  shillings  had  been 

271 

received  at  the  time  of  the  Committee  report  of  June  1795.  These 
These  figures  do  not  include  the  tract  bought  by  Knox  and  Duer  in 
April  1792. 

270.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  16,  p.  22,  and 
Table  17,  pp.  24-25,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

271.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  22,  p*  35, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 
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vere  r^a-Cred  to  :U'£  oa  Vue ir  l*jn:a  tad  t- *  tune  La  «M  at  the/  were 
fire:  t:  d:  t&Ia.  A  rl^r>"e  at  tbe  repart  far  -ne  peried  eCug  Ls 
Karat  »av  *  that  at  tue  en:  Beat  a:  a  tracts  tO:  for  f:rty 

fsjLllies  la  el|M  yesr*. 


These  tables  are  excerpts  not  completely  verbatim  from  tables  in  Reports  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795 
'  Eastern  Lands,  Box  h? .  The  tabic  numbers  are  those  given  them  in  the  report.  The  money  listed 
is  British  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 
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In  addition  to  the  land  it  had  sold,  the  State  still  possessed 

approximately  7,200,000  acres  that  were  not  surveyed  and  marked  on  the 

plan  for  townships  (this  included  about  half  a  million  acres  for  Indians), 

about  2,000,000  acres  between  the  St.  Croix  and  the  Passamaquodda 

claimed  by  the  British,  about  852,827  acres  most  of  which  were  surveyed 

but  not  under  contract,  103,680  acres  reserved  for  masts  and  surveyed  and 

2,839,453  acres  in  the  tract  surveyed  for  Jackson  and  Flint  east  of  the 

272 

Penobscot,  negotiations  for  which  had  not  been  completed. 

There  were  also  about  10,000  unsold  acres  of  surveyed  Islands 

between  Penobscot  and  Passamaquodda,  these  islands  ranging  in  size  from 

273 

4,968-3/4  acres  to  one  and  one  quarter  acres. 

The  stepped  up  sales  tempo  of  the  90's  was  not  viewed  with  enthu¬ 
siasm  in  all  quarters.  In  1793  the  Legislature  had  considered  not  selling 
274 

any  more  land.  In  February  1795  a  General  Court  order  appointed  a 
joint  committee  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  suspending  the  sale  of 
eastern  lands  and  directed  the  Land  Committee  to  stop  all  sales  until  it 

272.  Report  of  Committee,  June  1795,  Table  No.  24,  P.  36, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

273.  Report  of  Committee,  June  1795,  Table  No.  23,  P.  35, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

274.  Note  concerning  action  in  House  of  Representatives, 

Feb.  19,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  9;  Jackson  to  Bingham,  March  17,  1793, 
William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  P.255. 
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275 

received  further  direction.  That  direction  came  in  March  in  the  fora 

of  a  resolve  which  stated  that  the  Committee  should  carry  on  its  work  as 

far  as  completing  "all  bargains  definitely  concluded  and  agreed  upon" 

before  February  2  was  concerned  but  that  it  should  make  no  more  sales 

276 

unless  specifically  authorised  to  do  so  by  the  General  Court. 

There  had  been  considerable  discussion  of  the  matter  in  the 

General  Court  in  the  month  between  February  2  and  March  2.  The  Committee 

pointed  out  that  it  had  made  a  number  of  verbal  contracts  with  people 

and  although  they  had  not  as  yet  been  committed  to  writing  its  members 

thought  it  was  bound  to  honor  them  unless  the  General  Court  expressly  told 

277 

it  it  could  not.  The  two  legislative  branches  were  not  united  in 

thought  on  this  point.  The  Senate  felt  that  all  such  verbal  contracts 

should  be  carried  out  but  the  House  would  approve  of  only  four  —  the  only 

ones  on  which  some  money  had  already  been  paid  —  saying  that  a  decision 

on  the  rest  ought  to  be  postponed  until  the  General  Court  had  decided 

278 

what  it  was  going  to  do  regarding  the  Maine  lands.  On  February  10  a 
joint  committee  proposed  a  resolve  which  called  for  a  completion  of 


275.  Hass.  House  Journal,  Feb.  2,  1795  (two  entries),  copy  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  131. 

276.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  131* 

277.  Scrap  in  Eastern  Lands,  Box  46;  report  of  Land  Committee  re¬ 
garding  towns  they  have  agreed  to  sell,  the  contracts  for  which  have  not 
been  completed,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  131. 

278.  Report  of  House  Committee  on  Senate  Order  of  Feb.  2,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  131. 
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contracts  and  agreements  already  made  but  a  suspension  of  any  further 
279 

aales.  This  resolve  then  shuttled  back  and  forth  between  the  House 

280 

and  Senate,  changing  in  content  as  it  went.  The  Senate  favored 
future  sales  of  certain  lands  not  yet  contracted  for  (in  general#  the 
lands  that  were  already  surveyed)  plus  the  completion  of  any  contract# 
already  made.  It  also  would  have  authorized  the  Committee  to  accept  pro¬ 
posals  on  land  the  sale  of  which  had  been  suspended,  these  proposal#  then 
being  forwarded  to  the  General  Court  for  its  consideration.  The  House 
talked  only  about  completing  the  contracts  on  which  some  money  had 
been  advanced.  These  positions  placed  the  two  bodies  at  some  distance 
from  each  other  and  the  impasse  continued  through  several  exchanges.  At 
one  time  a  consultation  committee  was  chosen  in  an  attempt  to  iron  out 
the  differences  and  eventually  an  agreement  was  reached  and  the  resolve 
passed. 

Why  were  sales  stopped  at  this  time? 

Williamson  says  that  the  General  Court  felt  that  such  a  course 
281 

would  be  wise  and  Greenleaf  wrote  that  the  rapidity  and  extent  of 

282 

recent  sales  led  them  to  take  this  action. 


279.  Proposed  resolve  of  Joint  committee,  Feb.  10,  1795,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  151. 

280.  See  Papers  with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  2,  1795,  Chap.  131. 

281.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1602  ... 
1820.  II,  p.  569. 

282.  Greenleaf,  A  Statistical  View  of  Maine,  p.  102. 
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Probably  the  major  factor  was  the  opposition  of  those  General 

Court  members  who  did  not  favor  sales  of  large  amounts  to  one  or  a  few 

persons  and  who  were,  it  would  seem,  spurred  into  vigorous  activity  by 

the  spectacular  success  of  the  program.  The  fear  that  undoubtedly 

motivated  them  is  expressed  by  a  writer  in  the  Independent  Chronicle 

who  remarked  on  February  5  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  debate  on  the 

subject  in  the  General  Court  and  added  that  if  care  were  not  taken  in 

the  disposal  of  the  Maine  lands  large  tracts  would  fall  into  the  hands 

of  individuals,  and  monopolies  would  arise.  Then  there  would  be  a  real 

danger  that  a  feudalistic  system  would  spring  up  there  and  the  inhabitants 

285 

would  become  mere  manor  tenants. 

There  is  an  indication  that  the  passing  of  the  resolve  stopping 

sales  did  require  some  political  maneuvering.  Samuel  Phillips  wrote  in 

March  that  if  his  son  had  seen  some  of  the  actions  he  had  in  the  last  few 

weeks  —  political  maneuvering  and  tampering  by  interested  parties  —  he 

284 

would  never  desire  a  public  offics. 

One  wonders  whether  Henry  Jackson  did  anything  to  encourage  the 

passing  of  this  resolve.  There  were  two  reasons  why  he  might  favor  it. 

In  the  first  place  it  would  turn  prospective  buyers  toward  the  large 

285 

Knox-Duer  tracts  now  owned  by  Bingham,  whom  he  represented.  Secondly, 

283.  Item  in  Independent  Chronicle.  Feb.  5,  1795. 

284.  Taylor,  A  ■Memoir  of  His  Honor.  Samuel  Phillips.  LL.D.«  p.  94. 

285.  Jackson  to  Bingham,  Feb.  24,  1793  in  William  Bingham^ 

Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  247. 
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it  would  prevent  the  Committee  from  gelling  the  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Waldo  Patent*  The  Patent  proprietors  had  hoped  to  acquire  this  to  make 
up  for  the  land  they  had  lost  to  the  Plymouth  Company  because  of  over¬ 
lapping  boundaries  and  Knox  and  Jackson  had  asked  for  the  refusal  of  it. 
However,  in  January  1795  Jarvis  asked  Jackson  to  tell  Knox  that  un¬ 
less  something  was  done  to  achieve  this  end.  the  Committee  would  feel 

free  to  sell  it  to  anyone  else  after  February  15,  1795;  its  duty  to 

286 

the  State  compelled  it  to  take  this  stand.  It  must  be  stressed, 
though,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  records  to  indicate  that  Jackson 
did  indulge  in  any  overt  action  designed  to  atop  sales. 

EVALUATION 

No  system,  no  matter  how  perfect,  will  work  well  unless  it  is 
efficiently  administered.  Therefore,  the  1783  Committee,  which  handled 
most  of  the  land  sales,  must  be  given  some  of  the  credit  for  whatever 
success  that  program  experienced. 

Their  conscientiousness  and  cooperative  attitude  undoubtedly 
played  a  significant  role. 

Land  transactions  handled  by  the  Committee  according  to  direc¬ 
tives  issued  by  the  General  Court  were  carried  out  in  a  way  that  left 
no  question  as  to  the  ownership  of  the  property.  This  procedure  fore¬ 
stalled  much  of  the  confusion  that  resulted  from  grants  in  Maine 
immediately  preceding  the  Revolution. 

286.  Jarvis  to  Jackson,  Jan.  24,  1795,  Knox  Papers,  vol.  XXXVII. 
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In  1795  the  Committee  wrote  that  it  had  had  such  good  fortune 

with  the  securities  it  had  received  to  insure  payment  for  land  sold 

287 

that  the  State  in  no  case  had  suffered  any  loss. 

The  speculator  was  a  significant  figure  in  the  sales  picture. 

The  State  regulations  allowed  the  Committee  to  sell  parcels  of 

any  size.  In  actual  practice,  though,  aside  from  sales  to  squatters, 

the  majority  of  the  sales  were  in  township  quantities  or  more.  Since 

there  is  little  indication  that  people  often  got  together  in  large 

groups  and  bought  a  township  to  be  divided  between  them,  one  is  led 

to  believe  that  most  of  the  money  taken  in  came  out  of  speculators' 

pockets.  Indeed,  Greenleaf  wrote  in  or  around  1913  that  non-resident 

proprietors  owned  about  one  hundred  eighty  untaxed  townships  plu6  about 

one  million  two  hundred  sixty-four  thousand  acres  in  the  taxed  areas 
288 

in  Maine.  Many  of  these  plots  were  purchased  from  the  State  before 
1795.  Therefore,  this  class  of  people  did  play  a  significant  role,  in 
providing  the  State  an  income  from  its  wild  lands. 

As  has  been  seen  the  most  successful  sales  period  was  that  of 
1793-95.  Why  was  this?  There  would  seem  to  be  at  least  two  answers  — 
better  times  and  the  publicity  given  the  area  by  the  Knox-Duer 
purchases.  Actually  this  research  unearthed  nothing  that  made  a  direct 

287.  Committee  Report,  June  16,  1795,  pp.  2-3,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  49. 

288.  Greenleaf,  A  Statistical  View  of  Maine,  p.95* 
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statement  that  these  sales  focused  attention  on  K&ine  lands,  but  the 
Committee  did  write  that  the  demand  rose  directly  after  they  had  been 
made. 

It  vas  many  years,  of  course,  before  the  committee  succeeded  in 
selling  as  much  land  as  it  wanted  to.  There  were  several  reasons  for  its 
lack  of  complete  success:  the  uncertainty  of  boundaries,  the  failure  of 
proprietors  to  provide  access  to  the  unsettled  regions  beyond  their 
bounds  by  building  roads  through  their  own  property,  and  the  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  some  people  to  pay  the  price  asked. 

Settling  the  land  was  as  important  and  objective  to  the  Stats 
as  selling  it.  Indeed,  perhaps  in  the  last  analysis  settlement  was  more 
important.  And  people  did  come.  For  example,  by  1800,  13,354  had 

settled  in  those  towns  in  which  the  first  settlements  were  begun  be- 

289 

tween  1790  and  1800,  Bingham  tracts  excluded.  However,  in  most  cases 

the  proprietors  did  not  succeed  in  settling  the  required  number  of  families 
290 

on  their  towns,  and  not  as  many  new  residents  materialized  as  the 
authorities  had  hoped  for.  A  number  of  factors  kept  the  population 
influx  down. 

There  was  a  considerable  amount  of  land  in  the  District  that  was 
rocky  and  mountainous  and  most  uninviting  even  in  the  days  when  upland 
farms  were  premium  property.  This  kept  settlers  away  and  undoubtedly 
discouraged  township  buyers  although  it  is  true  that  by  1795  the 

289.  Ibid. ,  pp.  66-67. 

290.  Ibid.,  p.  114. 
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Committee  experienced  little  difficulty  in  finding  customers.  At  the 

same  time,  there  was  land  elsewhere  that  was  more  desirable.  Some  New 

England  emigrants  went  to  western  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  the  Berk- 

shires,  for  instance.  Undoubtedly  these  spots  were  closer  to  some  of  these 

291 

people  than  was  Kaine.  The  Genessee  land3  of  western  New  York  were 

also  available  at  this  time  and  were  being  taken  up.  The  soil  there  was 

292 

good  and  the  climate  milder  than  that  in  Kaine.  Furthermore,  the 

293 

national  government  was  selling  portions  of  the  fertile  Ohio  Valley  — 

Rufus  King  of  Massachusetts  had  stated  in  1786  that  3,000,000  acres  would 
294 

soon  be  ready.  In  1788  a  communication  from  that  area  reported  that 

eight  hundred  fifty  boats,  six  hundred  wagons,  twenty  thousand  men, 

women,  and  children,  seven  thousand  horses,  three  thousand  cows,  and 

nine  hundred  sheep  had  passed  Muskingum  from  October  1786  to  September  15, 
295 

1788.  Two  sets  of  Maine  proprietors  alleged  that  the  craze  for 
western  lands  was  a  principal  cause  for  their  failure  to  meet  their 


291.  Richard  J.  Purcell,  Connecticut  in  Transition.  1775-1818. 
(Washington,  1918),  p.  142. 

292.  La  Rochefoucauld,  Liancourt,  Travels  Through  the  United 
States  of  North  America  ...  in  the  years  1795.  1796.  and  1797.  J. 

293.  Extract  of  a  letter  from  New  York,  April  22,  1797,  in 
Boston  Gazette.  May  7,  1787. 

294.  Speech  of  Rufus  King  to  House  of  Representatives  in  Boston 
Gazette.  Oct.  16,  1786. 

295.  List  taken  from  Commandant  at  Fort  Harmer  in  Boston  Gazette 
Nov.  3,  1788.  The  issues  of  the  Boston  Gazette  at  this  time  have 
several  glowing  accounts  of  this  Ohio  country  —  one  minister  is  reported 
to  have  called  Heaven  "a  mere  Muskingum." 
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296 

settling  requirements.  (They  both  had  pre-Revolutionary  War  grants.) 

Thi3  failure  vas  experienced  in  one  of  these  towns  in  spite  of 

attractive  inducements  made  by  the  proprietors. 

At  this  point  the  overall  record  of  the  soeculator  proprietors 

297 

is  not  good.  Kany  did  nothing  to  encourage  settlements.  For 

instance  they  did  not  make  rc&is  nor  clear  lands.  Roads  and  settlements 

were  very  frequently  linked  together  by  various  writers  of  the  times. 

298 

They  either  said  that  roads  were  an  attraction  that  drew  people  or 

299 

they  cited  the  absence  of  roads  as  a  reason  for  sparse  population. 

One  wonders  whether  the  State  should  have  required  the  proprietors  to 
build  roads  —  roads  which  would  not  only  have  served  the  townships 
they  were  in  but  would  also  have  given  access  to  the  areas  behind  them. 
This  is  a  question  that  is  impossible  to  answer  but  it  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  a  dearth  of  highways  was  a  factor  that  kept  the  population 
down.  Of  course,  the  State  a a.j  well  have  felt  that  the  desire  of  the 
proprietors  to  sell  land  would  cause  them  to  build  all  necessary  roads 
without  any  prodding,  and  the  error  of  such  reasoning  would  not  have 


296.  Petition  of  Steams  to  General  Court,  Nov.  1788,  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  Nov.  24,  1788,  Chap.  32;  petition  of  Phips  Canada  Committee  to 
General  Court,  Jan.  13,  1739,  and  excerpts  from  Proprietors’  records 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  17,  1789,  Chap.  122.  (This  was  town  offering 
inducements) • 

298.  e.g.  Answers  to  Queries  Proposed  to  members  of  Mass. 
Legislature,  March  13,  1793,  in  Lincoln,  A  Description  of  the  Situation. 
Climate.  Soil  and  Productlcio  of  Certain  Tracts  of  Land  in  the  District 

of  Maine  and  Commonwealth  .f  Massachusetts. 

299.  e.g.  Morris  tc  Cazenove,  Dec.  9,  1792,  in  William  Bingham’s 
Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  197. 
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been  made  completely  clear  until  after  1795.  It  was  also  claimed  that 

some  of  the  proprietors  had  sold  every  second  or  third  lot  in  order  to 

increase  the  value  of  the  remainder  of  the  township.  This  meant  that  set- 

300 

tiers  had  to  go  to  the  time  and  trouble  of  fencing  their  whole  holdings. 

Of  course,  there  was  not  much  the  State  could  do  about  this.  Furthermore, 

it  was  said,  proprietors  sometimes  tried  to  prevent  the  incorporation  of 

townships  because  of  the  added  taxation  incorporation  brought  with  it. 

When  they  succeeded,  the  inhabitants  living  there  were  unable  to  act 

together  to  obtain  roads,  schools,  the  ministry  and  other  necessities, 

301 

the  procurement  of  which  required  corporate  action. 

Can  the  lawmakers  be  criticized  for  ineptitude  in  their  efforts 
to  populate  the  District?  The  method  of  settling  the  land  by  requiring 
the  proprietors  to  place  a  certain  number  of  people  on  it  was  copied 
from  Provincial  procedures  and  history  had  shown  that  it  was  often  not 
completely  effective.  Should  the  State  have  tried  something  new?  Perhaps, 
the  legislators  felt  that  despite  the  fact  that  proprietors  before,  during, 
and  immediately  after  the  Revolution  had  frequently  not  met  the  sett¬ 
ling  requirements,  changes  in  the  times  would  make  a  significant  dif¬ 
ference.  On  the  other  hand,  of  course,  the  Committee  and  the  General 
Court  may  have  been  blindly  following  custom  rather  than  giving  the 
matter  the  benefit  of  some  serious  original  thinking.  It  is  probable, 

300.  Letter  from  Scribble  Scrabble  in  Cumberland  Gazette. 

June  8,  1786. 

301.  Lapham  and  Maxim,  History  of  Paris.  Maine  ...  to  1380.  p,  46. 
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on  the  other  hand,  that  because  of  the  great  number  of  townships  that  were 

sold  the  figure  that  represented  the  number  of  people  required  to  be 

settled  was  too  high  to  be  realistic.  In  the  late  1730's  the  General 

Court  had  allowed  some  grantees  who  had  received  land  prior  to  the 

Revolution  some  extra  time  in  which  to  fulfill  their  settling  require- 
302 

nent8.  Did  this  action  cause  other  proprietors  to  lose  some 

feeling  of  urgency  about  meeting  this  obligation?  The  belief  of  this 

writer  is  that  it  may  have  to  some  degree  but  that,  again,  in  any 

case  it  would  have  been  virtually  impossible  to  settle  all  the 

families  required.  It  must  be  noted,  too,  that  according  to  the 

reports  of  the  grantees  given  these  extensions  there  were  certain 

303 

valid  reasons,  which  they  stated,  for  this  failure.  In  one  case 
there  had  even  been  an  Intensive  effort  to  get  settlers,  and  still 
they  had  not  succeeded. 

Some  have  felt  that  the  State  would  have  been  much  better 
served  had  the  land  been  granted  free  or  at  a  small  sum  to  those  who 

304 

would  settle  there  and  contribute  to  the  economic  growth  of  the  area. 


302.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  24,  1788,  Chap.  82;  Mass.  Resolve, 

Feb.  17,  1789,  Chap.  122. 

303.  Petition  of  Steams  to  General  Court,  Nov.  1788,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  24,  1788,  Chap.  82;  petition  of  Phips  Canada 
Committee  to  General  Court,  Jan.  13,  1739,  Chap.  12 2. 

504.  e.g.  Letter  from  "Considerator"  in  Falmouth  Gazette. 

Nov.  26,  1785,  Oscar  Handlin,  and  Mary  Flug  Hand! in,  Commonwealth. 

A  Study  of  the  Role  of  Government  in  the  American  Economy .  Massachusetts. 

177 4-1361.  /New  York.  1947).  p.  92. 
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However,  it  remains  to  be  proved  that  the  District  would  have  developed 

appreciably  faster  if  the  land  had  been  given  away.  It  is  true  that 

the  Committee  did  say  it  had  not  accepted  some  offers  because  they 

were  considered  to  be  too  low,  but  it  is  not  certain  t hat  these  rejected 

purchasers  were  prospective  settlers  rather  than  speculators.  Again, 

the  reasons  for  going  somewhere  other  than  Maine  when  one  wanted  to 

move  were  several  and  attractive.  At  the  same  time  the  population  of 

Maine  did  indeed  experience  an  tppreciable  growth  during  this  period 

305 

despite  the  obstacles. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Legislature  was  faced 

with  the  very  real  and  immediate  problem  of  paying  a  huge  debt  as  well 

as  meeting  current  expenses.  Land  Sales  did  help  with  this  task. 

306 

Between  1735  and  1320  the  eastern  lands  brought  in  $396,231  and 

in  1794  funds  from  this  source  were  put  into  a  sinking  fund  for  a  gradual 

307 

reduction  of  the  principle  of  a  new  loan. 


305.  Greenleaf,  Moses,  Statistical  View  of  Maine,  pp.  66-67. 

306.  Bullock,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Finances  and 
Policy  of  Massachusetts  from  1760  to  1905.  pp.  24-25. 
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KISC2XUIISCUS  LAND  PROGRAM  ACTIVITIES 

From  time  to  time  the  people  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  Maine  public  lands  engaged  in  various  miscellaneous  activities. 
They  gave  land  to  different  groups  as  gifts  fcr  reasons  mentioned  in  the 
grants,  passed  measures  which  were  designed  to  benefit  the  Inhabitants 
(measures  which  would  also  surely  interest  prospective  land  seekers), 
reserved  lands  for  masts,  and  made  some  contributions  to  the  settling 
of  the  eastern  boundary  along  the  St.  Croix  and  the  reaching  of  an 
agreement  with  the  Penobscot  Indians. 

FREE  GRANTS 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  intended  to  sell  the  bulk  of  Maine's 

unappropriated  land.  But  in  addition  for  various  reasons,  it  granted 

1 

a  considerable  amount  of  it  free  of  charge. 

The  General  Court  made  several  grants  to  people  whose  original 

grant  or  portion  thereof  was  on  the  wrong  side  of  some  Massachusetts 

boundary  line  as  it  was  finally  established.  The  people  of  Tyng's 

2 

township  and  Townsend  each  received  a  township.  Some  years  later  those 

1.  See  Greenleaf,  A  Statistical  View  of  Main?,  p.  105. 

2.  Mass.  Resolves,  Feb.  7,  1785,  Chap.  59  and  March  17,  1785, 
Chap.  162.  (The  latter  group  was  required  to  pay  some  money  as  it  had 
lost  only  a  part  of  a  town.). 
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3 

of  Warner  were  given  a  half  tovnship,  (preliminary  General  Court  pro¬ 
posals  had  called  first  for  a  half  tovnship  and  then  a  full  tovnship 

4 

before  a  decision  vas  finally  made).  There  vere  also  several  instances 

5 

of  people  being  granted  small  amounts  for  this  kind  of  loss. 

Some  grants  vere  rewards  for  services  rendered  in  previous 

6 

vara,  mostly  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  However,  in  at  least  one  case 

a  soldier  of  the  1750*3,  who  for  some  reason  had  never  received  the 

land  he  had  been  promised  years  before,  vas  given  one  thousand  acres, 

7 

an  amount  reduced  from  three  thousand  acres  by  senate  amendment. 

Arthur  Lee  had  performed  services  for  Massachusetts  in  London  after 

the  return  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1775.  For  this  he  vas  granted  six 

8 

thousand  acres  in  Maine.  A  group  of  Portland  people  had  suffered 
serious  financial  loss  vhen  the  British  burned  that  tovn  during  the 
Revolution.  In  an  attempt  to  ease  this  loss,  they  sent  a  petition  for 


3.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  31,  1792,  Chap.  50. 

4.  Proposed  resolves,  June  9,  1791  and  Jan.  19,  1792,  vith  Mass. 
Resolve,  Jan.  31,  1792,  Chap.  50. 

5.  e.g.  Mass .  Resolves,  March  3,  1785,  Chap.  91,  June  12,  1790 
and  Holden  Petition  of  May  1790  vith  it,  Chap.  30,  and  Jan.  24,  1792, 
Chap.  30* 

6.  e.g.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1790,  Chap.  40;  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  28,  1792,  Chap.  70;  petition  of  William  Albee  and  James  Dellavay, 
Dec.  18,  1789,  vith  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  30,  1790,  Chap.  40. 

7.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  25,  1793,  Chap.  153. 

8.  Whitman,  A  History  of  ?Iorvay.  Maine,  p.  49;  Williamson,  The 
History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1502  ...  1820.  II,  50G;  Mass.  Resolve, 
April  24,  1782,  Chap.  596. 
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Compensation  to  the  General  Court  stating  they  had  endur  ,>*eat  c; 

tresa.  In  this  petition  they  made  the  following  points  -  nich  the, 

entitled  them  to  public  aid.  Their  loss  had  been  3ttfffered  in  the 

common  struggle  for  freedom;  some  members  of  the  then  General  Court 

had  led  them  to  believe  public  aid  would  be  given;  and  Great  Britain  had 

9 

given  Tories  grants  to  offset  their  losses.  In  answer  to  their  request 

10 

the  General  Court  granted  them  two  townships  in  1791,  a  grant  con- 
11 

firmed  in  1793.  In  1791  the  General  Court  discussed  reserving  a 

tract  for  soldiers  and  officers  who  had  served  at  least  three  years  in 

12 

the  Revolution,  but  it  did  not  take  such  action  during  this  period. 

However,  it  did  make  some  individual  grants  to  people  who  had  been  active 

combatants.  Ono  of  these  was  made  to  a  man  named  Campbell.  He  had 

written  to  the  General  Court  setting  forth  the  things  he  had  done  and 

the  sacrifice  it  had  been  to  him,  then  asking  for  "such  compensation  as 

13 

to  Justice  and  equity  shall  appertain."  The  General  Court  thereupon 
voted  him  one  hundred  fifty  pounds,  and  then  added  two  thousand  acres  to 
the  gift  -  perhaps  one  hundred  fifty  pounds  had  seemed  inadequate  and 


9.  Petition  of  Portland  Sufferers  to  Committee  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  March  9,  1791,  Chap.  126. 

10.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  9,  1791,  Chap.  126. 

11.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  17,  1793,  Chap.  26. 

12.  General  Court  news  in  Boston  Gazette.  June  13,  1791. 

13.  Petition  of  Campbell  to  General  Court,  (no  date),  with  Mass. 
Resolve,  June  28,  1792,  Chap.  70. 
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14 

land  was  the  only  other  thing  it  had  to  offer.  A  certain  number  of 

Nova  Scotians  had  espoused  the  Colonial  cause  during  the  Revolution 

and  as  a  result  they  had  lost  all  their  property  in  Canada.  Because 

of  the  straitened  circumstances  in  which  they  now  found  themselves,  the 

United  States  Congress  said  it  would  be  willing  to  grant  them  land  in  the 

15 

vest  as  soon  as  it  could  do  so.  It  also  commended  their  case  to  the 

people  of  Massachusetts.  There  the  Governor  recommended  that  something 

be  done  in  a  message  to  the  General  Court,  and  a  joint  committee  of  that 

body  prepared  a  resolve  which  was  passed.  By  the  terms  of  this  resolve 

each  of  these  persons  was  given  land  in  one  single  tract  east  of  the 

16 

Penobscot  River. 

Some  instances  of  enterprise  and  industry  were  rewarded  with  land. 

There  were,  of  course,  the  Barrs  who  were  given  six  tickets  in  the  land 
17 

lottery.  In  addition  to  this  the  Beverly  Cotton  manufactory  was  pre- 

18 

sented  8,333-1/3  acres  to  help  compensate  them  for  slight  losses  they 

19 

had  incurred  during  four  years  of  operation. 


14.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  28,  1792,  Chap.  70. 

15.  Report  of  United  States  Congress  Committee  regarding  Eddy  et 
al.  with  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  70. 

16.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  70  and  papers  with  that 
resolve. 

17.  Mass.  Resolve,  May  2,  1787,  Chap.  39. 

18.  Report  of  Land  Committee,  March  20,  1793,  Mass.  Senate 
Document  1676., 

19.  Handlin,  Oscar  and  Mary  Flug,  Commonwealth.  Massachusetts 

p.  112. 
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The  greatest  part  of  the  land  that  was  given  away,  however,  vent 
for  various  worthy  causes  of  interest  to  the  public,  especially  schools. 

The  land  policy  resolve  of  March  1789,  one  of  the  purposes  of 
which  was  to  cool  the  ardor  of  the  residents  of  the  District  for  separa¬ 
tion,  earmarked  a  six  mile  square  tract  of  top  quality  land  to  be 

situated  about  half  way  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  Rivers 

20 

for  building  and  supporting  a  public  seminary  of  learning,  a  step 

21 

that  had  been  recommended  by  the  Committee  the  previous  year.  The 

month  after  the  grant  was  made  Cony  wrote  that  he  proposed  to  go  in 

person  with  two  or  three  men  "of  integrity  and  judgment"  to  explore  the 

country  between  the  Kennebec  and  the  Penobscot  in  order  to  find  the  best 

22 

site  for  this  grant. 

Throughout  the  nineties  various  academies  were  granted  a  township 

apiece  to  have  at  their  complete  disposal  provided  they  continued  to  carry 

23 

out  their  work  of  instruction. 

The  first  of  these  was  Hallovell  Academy.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Lincoln  County  had  submitted  a  lengthy  petition  in  which  they  reported 
that  they  had  already  built  a  building  but  they  needed  further  aid  to 


20.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  26,  1738,  Chap.  80. 

21.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48, 

22.  Cony  to  Jarvi3,  April  21,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

23.  Mass.  Re solve,  June  1,  1791,  Chap.  7  (Hallcvell  Academy) ; 
Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  9,  1792,  Chap.  74  (Berwick  Academy);  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  23,  1792,  Chap.  64  (Leicester  Academy);  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  7, 
1793,  Chap.  11  (Marblehead  Academy). 
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operate  it.  This  academy  was  the  only  one  between  Exeter  and  Canada  and 

va3  centrally  located  in  the  District,  they  went  on  to  say.  They  also 

suggested  that  such  an  institution  would  draw  residents  and  add  to  the 

value  of  the  public  land.  The  petition  then  discussed  the  values  of 

an  education  in  general  summing  up  with  "...  safety  and  happiness  of  a 

free  people,  ultimately  depends  on  the  advantages  arising  from  a  pious, 

virtuous,  and  liberal  education  ..."  Finally  a  request  was  made  for  a 

24 

charter  and  a  grant  of  unlocated  land.  It  is  very  possible  that  Cony 

was  instrumental  in  sending  this  petition  as  he  lived  in  Hallowell  and 
was  vitally  interested  in  education. 

Berwick  Academy  was  next  to  act,  and  to  receive  a  township.  A 
committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  wrote  that  it  had  raised  some  money, 
but  needed  more  to  put  with  it  to  build  a  building  and  support  instruct¬ 
ors.  It  asked  for  land  and  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the 
confiscated  lands  of  Sir  William  Pepperell,  as  it  understood  his  grand¬ 
father,  from  whom  the  lands  were  inherited,  had  intended  to  make  a  hand- 

25 

some  contribution  for  an  educational  institution  in  York  County. 

Nathaniel  Wells  was  instructed  to  deliver  thi3  petition  to  the  General 

Court.  He  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  was  present  at  the  meeting  at 

26 

which  this  request  was  authorized. 

24.  Petition  of  Lincoln  County  inhabitants,  Jan.  3,  1791,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  June  1,  1791,  Chap.  7. 

25.  Petition  of  committee  appointed  to  ask  aid,  Jan.  1792,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  9,  1792,  Chap.  74. 

26.  Copy  of  minutes  of  trustees  of  academy,  Oct.  31,  1791,  with 
Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  9,  1792,  Chap.  74. 
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Leicester  Academy,  too,  asked  for  and  va3  granted  a  township. 

Its  trustees  had  been  authorized  to  run  a  lottery  to  raise  funds,  but 
lotteries  had  been  made  illegal  before  they  had  availed  themselves  of 

27 

that  permission.  Therefore  they  needed  some  other  source  of  revenue. 

Next  Marblehead  Academy  asked  for  a  grant  of  land  "...  similar  to 

the  grants  which  have  been  made  by  this  commonwealth  to  other  like 

23 

institutions..."  This  request,  too,  was  honored. 

29 

Six  towns  were  granted  for  Bovdoin  College  in  1794. 

In  colonial  days  the  General  Court  had  customarily  set  aside  a  lot 

for  Harvard  College  and  one  for  a  grammar  school  in  each  town  as  it  was 
30 

granted.  Thus  the  granting  of  land  for  the  support  of  education  was 
not  new.  At  least  three  of  the  Land  Committee  members  were  actively 
interested  in  education  —  Phillips,  Wells,  and  Cony.  It  could  not  have 
been  hard  for  them  to  see  in  the  public  lands,  with  which  they  were  eo 
intimately  connected,  a  promising  means  of  support  for  ventures  of  which 
they  so  thoroughly  approved.  Both  Cony  and  Wells,  of  course,  were  direct¬ 
ly  interested  in  Maine  schools.  Added  to  these  factors  that  resulted  in 


27.  Petition  in  behalf  of  Leicester  Academy  Trustees,  June  21, 
1792,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  28,  1792,  Chap.  64. 

23.  Petition  of  Marblehead  Academy  Trustees  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  7,  1793,  Chap.  11. 

29.  George  A.  Merrill,  "Historical  Sketch  of  Foxcroft,"  jn 
Sprague's  Journal,  of  Maine  History,  vol.  V.  No.  2.  p.  €2;  Report  of 
Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  18,  p.  29,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

30.  e.g.  Maas.  Resolve,  June  23,  1790,  Chap.  63  (refers  to 
grants  of  1760's). 
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the  use  of  land  in  this  fashion  was  the  act  that  forbade  lotteries  —  a 

31 

device  which  had  hitherto  been  used  to  get  necessary  funds. 

One  other  venture  of  a  public  nature  was  also  given  a  township. 
Boston  had  had,  on  state  land  in  west  Boston,  a  hospital  which  the 
General  Court  had  ordered  sold.  This  coney  had  then  gone  into  the  public 
treasury.  In  an  attempt  to  recoup  this  loss  the  Boston  Selectmen  then 
sent  a  petition  to  the  General  Court  asking  for  land  or  money  or  other 
means  of  compensation.  They  pointed  out  that  &  hospital  kept  infectious 
diseases  isolated  and  therefore  put  the  minds  of  the  General  Court 
members  at  ease  when  they  were  in  Boston  in  times  of  sickness.  Further¬ 
more  it  was  necessary  for  the  people  of  Boston  and  those  who  worked  there. 

They  also  referred  to  the  grants  already  made  to  educational  institutions 

32 

and  stated  that  Boston  paid  one  tenth  of  the  public  tax.  In  answer 

to  their  request  the  General  Court  gave  the  selectmen  a  township  of 

33 

land  for  the  support  of  another  hospital. 

At  least  one  special  situation  called  for  a  grant  of  land;  in 
1785  John  Bernard  was  granted  one  half  of  Mount  Desert  Island.  The  whole 
island  had  once  been  the  property  of  his  father,  Governor  Bernard,  but 

31.  e.g.  Petition  in  behalf  of  Leicester  Academy  Trustees, 

June  21,  1722,  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  26,  1794,  Chap.  64.  Lotteries 
were  outlawed  by  Mas3.  Resolve,  March  6,  1790,  Chap.  57. 

32.  Petition  of  Boston  Selectmen,  June  1794,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
June  26,  1794,  Chap.  103. 

33.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  26,  1794,  Chap.  103. 
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had  been  confiscated  because  of  his  Tory  sympathies.  However,  John  had 

remained  loyal  to  the  Colonial  cause.  Since  he  would  have  inherited 

this  land  had  it  not  been  confiscated  the  Court  decided  it  would  be 

34 

well  to  give  half  c  f  it  to  him  at  this  time. 

The  requirements  placed  on  people  who  received  these  grants 

were  similar  to  those  placed  on  people  who  bought  land.  They,  too,  were 

required  to  settle  families  and,  again,  no  general  rale  was  followed  in 

deciding  upon  the  number  to  be  settled.  The  people  of  Tyng’s  Township, 

who  received  the  first  of  the  equivalent  grants,  were  given  six  years 

35 

to  settle  thirty  families.  Those  who  had  lands  in  iown3end  that  were 

sheared  off  by  a  final  boundary  line  were  given  four  years  to  settle 

36 

twenty  families.  Finally  the  grantees  who  had  to  pay  the  Masonian 
proprietors  when  Warner  proved  to  be  a  New  Hampshire  town  were  given 

37 

half  a  township  on  which  they  had  to  put  twenty  families  in  four  years. 

The  Portland  Sufferers,  so  called,  were  required  to  place  thirty  families 

38 

in  three  years  in  each  of  their  two  towns.  The  grants  made  to 
Hallowell,  Berwick,  Leicester,  and  Marblehead  Academy  trustees  and  to 
the  selectment  of  Boston  for  the  support  of  a  hospital  all  required 


34.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  23,  1785,  Chap.  43. 

35.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  7,  1785,  Chap,  39. 

36.  I^ass.  Resolve,  March  17,  1785,  Chap.  162. 

37.  Mass.  Resolve,  Jan.  31,  1792,  Chap.  50. 

38.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  9,  1791,  Chap.  126. 
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39 

twenty  families.  In  two  cases  the  proprietors  had  to  place  these 
families  on  the  land  within  five  years,  in  two  other  cases  by  a  stated 
date  which  was  about  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  grant,  and  in  the 
fifth  within  a  little  ever  seven  years.  Often  the  grants  stated  that 
certain  improvements  must  be  made  before  they  were  confirmed.  In  1785 
Robert  Smith  was  given  two  hundred  sixty  four  acres.  Within  four  years 
he  had  to  either  settle  himself  or  have  some  "honest  and  diligent 
husbandman"  settle  on  the  plot,  and  within  six  years  he  had  to  have 
built  a  frame  house.  For  a  period  of  six  years  following  the  four 

40 

year3  allowed  him  for  settling  he  had  to  clear  four  acres  per  year. 

Each  Nova  Scotian  was  required  to  build  a  dwelling  house  and  clear  one 

fiftieth  part  of  hi 3  land  within  two  years  after  hi3  individual  plot 

41 

was  assigned  to  him. 

During  this  period  the  number  of  acres  which  the  State  gave  away 

42 

added  up  to  over  250,000. 


39.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  1,  1791,  Chap.  7;  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  9, 
1792,  Chap.  74;  Mass.  Resolve,  June  28,  1792,  Chap.  64;  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  7,  1793,  Chap.  11;  Mass.  Resolve,  June  26,  1794,  Chap.  103. 

40.  Mass.  Resolve,  March  3,  1785,  Chap.  91. 

41.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  4,  1785,  Chap.  70. 

42.  Committee  Report,  June  16,  1795,  Table  18,  p.  29,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49,  (This  lists  only  grants  made  to  academies,  Bowdoin 
College,  and  Boston  for  a  hospital,  but  this  was  most  of  it.). 
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ENCOURAGING  BUYERS  AND  NEW  SETTLERS 

The  residents  of  Kaine  had  certain  needs  which  the  State  govern¬ 
ment  attempted  to  fill  from  tine  to  time.  As  these  measures  would 
please  the  people  already  there,  they  night  also  lead  others  to  choose 
Kaine  as  a  new  hone.  Therefore  it  is  in  order  to  consider  them  here. 

It  is  important  to  people  going  into  new  and  undeveloped  country 
that  local  governments  and  governmental  facilities  be  set  up  as  soon  as 
possible.  Courts,  local  legislative  bodies,  and  registries  of  deeds  are 
all  necessary  for  the  people  if  they  are  to  live  most  effectively. 
Thoughtful  minded  emigrants  might  very  conceivably  give  these  natters 
some  consideration. 

An  exanple  of  what  frontier  folk  wanted  in  the  way  of  courts  and 

law  enforcement  is  found  in  the  history  of  Kachias.  Petitions  were 

sent  to  the  General  Court  by  the  inhabitants  there  and  in  surrounding 

placet.  First  they  wanted  two  justices  cf  the  peace  who  would  be 

given  the  power  to  try  cases  involving  twenty  pounds  and  under.  Also, 

they  wanted  in  Hachias  a  court  of  probate  of  wills,  a  register  of  deeds, 

a  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  and  a  court  of  common  pleas 

with  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  supreme  judicial  court  in  Boston.  It 

was  the  thought  of  these  petitioners  that  these  courts  should  exercise 

43 

jurisdiction  in  the  country  east  of  the  Penobscot. 

43.  Kase.  Senate  Order,  Oct,  17,  1783,  in  Boston  Gazett$. 

Nov.  3,  1783. 
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Some  Lincoln  County  residents  asked  in  1766  that  a  session 

of  the  Supreme  Court  be  held  at  Wiscasset,  that  the  court  of  common 

44 

pleas  be  held  in  that  place,  and  that  a  jail  be  built  there. 

That  year  a  tern  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  first  time  and 

an  additional  term  of  common  please  and  sessions  were  established  in 

Pownalborcugh  (of  which  Wiscasset  was  a  part).  In  the  next  year  one 

term  of  the  lower  courts  was  established  at  Hallowell  (Augusta)  and 

45 

one  at  Waldoborough.  In  the  General  Court  session  ending  in  1768  the 

middle  section  of  Lincoln  County  got  a  registry  of  deeds  and  a  court 
46 

of  probate. . 

The  agitation  around  1816  for  separate  statehood  for  Maine 

included  relatively  little  comment  about  the  need  for  a  better  court 

system.  It  has  been  pointed  out  this  was  probably  due  to  the  judicial 

reform  of  the  1730's;  they  apparently  did  provide  the  people  with 

47 

what  they  needed. 

A  second  step  in  providing  local  governmental  facilities  was  the 
incorporating  of  towns.  This  3tep  did  not  take  place  until  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  residents  and  wa3  therefore  not  an  advantage  for  which 
the  pioneer  could  hope  when  he  first  went  to  a  new  township.  But  it  was  a 
step  that  was  taken  in  the  due  course  of  time  and  eo  was  of  interest  to  him. 

44.  David  Quimby,  The  History  of  Ancient  Sheepscot  and 
Newcastle.  (Bath,  1882),  p.  219. 

45.  Maine.  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  I,  p.  112. 

46.  Boston  Gazette.  April  7,  1788. 

47.  Maine.  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  I,  p.  127. 
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The  first  form  of  local  government  found  in  a  township  va3  that 

of  a  plantation.  The  major  function  of  this  kind  of  government  was 

48 

to  collect  the  taxes  assessed  by  the  state  and  county  governments. 

As  the  population  of  the  townships  became  larger,  they  were  incorporated 
as  town  governments.  Through  this  organization  the  people  were  em¬ 
powered  to  levy  taxes  for  their  own  local  needs. 

Although  the  proprietors  who  actually  lived  elsewhere  —  the 

so-called  non-resident  proprietors  —  were  consistently  opposed  to 

49 

this  step  of  incorporation  because  of  the  added  expense  of  them, 

the  majority  of  the  residents  aa  a  rule  were  in  favor  of  it.  Numbers 

of  petitions  were  sent  to  the  General  Court  asking  that  this  step  be 

taken  because  without  incorporation  the  people  were  unable  to  provide 

themselves  with  certain  necessary  things.  Chief  among  these  needs 

50 

listed  wereN roads,  schools,  and  churches.  The  money  for  these  could 

beat  be  raised  through  the  vote  of  a  town  meeting.  Here  the  taxes 

were  levied  and  here  disposition  was  made  of  the  lots  set  aside  for 

51 

the  church  and  the  school  or  of  the  resources  found  on  tha.  To 


48.  John  Langdon,  A  History  of  the  Town  of  Union.  (Boston, 

1851),  Sibley,  p.  59;  Cochrane,  History  of  Monmouth  and  Wales.  I,  p.  54-55. 

49.  Lapham  and  Maxim,  History  of  Paris.  Maine  to  1880.  p,  46. 

50.  e.g.  Ibid.,  p.  46;  petition  of  Bakerstown  for  incorporation 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  17,  1795,  Chap.  34, 

51.  Maine  Historical  Magazine.  I,  6. 
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these  three  items  one  petition  added  "regulations"  as  a  need  that 

could  be  met  through  incorporation. 

The  attempt  of  Bangor  to  become  incorporated  serves  as  an 

example  of  what  was  involved.  The  people  first  expressed  a  desire 

for  incorporation  in  1787,  sending  a  petition  to  the  General  Court 

requesting  that  this  step  be  taken.  This  request  was  not  granted  so 

three  years  later  they  sent  another  petition.  In  1791  a  charter 
53 

was  granted. 

A  study  of  the  times  shows  that  many  townships  in  Maine  did 

54 

receive  town  incorporation. 

A  third  method  of  providing  the  benefits  of  local  government 
was  that  of  creating  small  counties  out  of  large  ones  whenever  the 
population  was  great  enough  to  warrant  such  a  step.  In  1781  Maine  was 
composed  of  three  counties  —  York,  Cumberland,  and  Lincoln.  Roughly 
speaking  York  and  Cumberland  covered  the  settled  areas,  and  Lincoln 
was  all  the  rest,  although  there  was  some  wilderness  in  all  counties 
and  Lincoln  did  have  some  settled  areas,  particularly  on  its  coast  line. 
Of  these  three,  Lincoln  was  much  the  largest.  Around  1737  a  contemporary 
writer,  perhaps  Benjamin  Lincoln,  suggested  in  a  letter  to  a  person  of 
unknown  identity  that  it  would  be  well  to  divide  it  into  three  parts. 

It  was  his  belief  that  3hire  towns  would  attract  people  of  ability  and 

d  / 
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52.  Butler,  A  History  of  Farmington,  p.  57. 

53.  Maine  Historical  Magazine.  I,  6. 

54.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1602-1920. 
II,  508-565  (passim). 
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these  in  turn  would  attract  others  to  the  vicinity  and  have  a  good 

55 

influence  on  the  people  of  the  locality.  The  1787-1788  General 

Court  session  cut  it  into  three  districts  with  the  previously  mentioned 

56 

registry  of  deeds  and  a  court  of  probate  in  the  middle  district.  In 

1739  Hancock  County  with  a  county  seat  at  Penobscot  and  Washington  County 

57 

with  Machias  as  its  shire  town  were  created. 

Another  crying  need  of  people  in  a  new  community  is  roads  to 
the  older  settlements.  In  this  respect  Maine  was  no  different  from 
other  places  although  it  is  true  that  she  did  have  on  her  long  eastern 
boundary  an  ocean  fed  by  a  number  of  navigable  rivers. 

One  finds  frequent  reference  to  this  need  by  all  parties 
concerned  —  state  officials,  settlers,  speculators,  and  other 
prospective  purchasers.  In  a  letter  to  Titcomb  Jarvis  expressed 
satisfaction  that  a  road  was  proposed  between  Co strap  and  the  Kennebec 
because  it  would  expedite  settlement  in  that  area  and  increase  the  value 
of  the  land  as  nothing  else  could.  He  also  hoped  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  Penobscot  and  Schoodic  and  declared  that  he  would  do  everything 

58 

in  hi3  power  to  help  such  a  project.  Titcomb  himself  stated  when 
evaluating  some  townships  he  had  surveyed  that  some  roads  that  already 

55.  Letter,  /"General  Lincoln"  and  "1787"  added  in  other  hand¬ 
writing  j,  Kennebec  Purchaso  Papers.  General  Court  action  was  motivated 
by  a  report  from  Lincoln  and  others  (Boston  Gazette.  Nov.  5,  1787). 

56.  Boston  Gazette.  April  7,  1788. 

57.  Maine.  A  History.  Ill,  ed.  Hatch,  p.  722. 

58.  Jarvis  to  Titcomb,  Oct.  15,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 
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existed  there  vould  be  of  great  help  to  the  first  purchasers  of  those 
59 

towns.  Once,  when  writing  to  Jarvis  concerning  an  evaluation  of  some 

state  land.  Veils  said  he  thought  it  had  been  estimated  far  below  its 

actual  worth,  but  added  that  this  may  have  been  due  to  the  difficulties 

the  estimator  had  experienced  in  settling  his  own  town  —  Fryeburg  — 

60 

"among  which  the  clearing  and  making  roads  was  not  inconsiderable, 

A  man  named  Dummer  who  had  been  connected  with  the  settling  of  a 

township  on  Sandy  River  wrote  that  the  value  of  that  town  was  clearly 

recognized  by  the  folk  roundabout  "in  particular  from  the  advantage 

61 

of  opening  roads  and  supporting  them,"  Madame  Leval  and  La  Roche 

stressed  the  importance  of  roads  in  their  dealings  with  Knox  and  Duer . 

They  pointed  out  that  settlers  themselves  would  build  minor  roads  in 

all  directions  after  they  arrived,  but  that  there  must  be  some  already 

made  when  they  got  there  so  that  their  property  would  be  accessible 

at  once.  They  further  pointed  out  that  in  the  town  of  Trenton  settlers 

had  given  up  two  promising  locations  in  the  interior  of  the  town  for 

inferior  places  on  the  coast  because  of  the  transportation  difficulties 

62 

they  had  encountered.  Knox  and  Duer  themselves  in  the  agreement  they 
drew  up  embodying  their  plans  to  buy  land  in  Maine  stated  an  intention 


59.  Titcomb  to  Jarvis,  June  13,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17* 

60.  Veils  to  Jarvis,  Oct.  18,  1737,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

61.  Nathaniel  Dummer  to  Phillips,  Jan.  22,  1794,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  8* 

62.  Leval  and  La  Roche  to  Knox  and  Duer,  Dec.  4,  1791,  William 
Bingham1. s  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  119-120. 
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63 

to  ask  for  a  five  per  cent  allowance  for  roads.  In  1790  Benjamin 
Lincoln  wrote  a  long  letter  to  two  men  of  the  eastern  country  going 

into  the  matter  of  roads  in  very  great  detail.  It  ua3  his  belief  that 

« 

roads  were  needed  in  the  two  lover  counties  and  that  the  State  must 
provide  them.  Although  the  idea  of  State  aid  for  road  building  was  a 
novel  one,  he  said,  the  people  themselves  were  absolutely  unable  to 
finance  such  work.  The  people  in  this  region  had  settled  their  lands 
in  a  unique  way.  They  had  not  gone  from  one  town  to  the  next  and  then 
on  to  the  next  in  their  expansion.  Rather  they  had  emigrated  by  water 
and  scattered  here  and  there.  This  meant  that  there  were  just  a  few 
people  to  make  roads  to  cover  a  large  area.  Roads  going  from  settle¬ 
ment  to  settlement,  such  as  the  settlers  would  make,  would  not  answer 
the  purpose  of  county  roads,  as  they  would  go  around  bays,  a  procedure 
which  would  often  increase  distances  by  two  to  one  or  more .  Nor  would 
this  type  of  road  accommodate  the  second  tier  of  towns.  Lincoln  went 
on  to  show  how  the  people  who  had  settled  had  been  handicapped  by  a 
lack  of  roads.  The  cost  of  going  to  court  was  so  great  that  creditors 
found  it  necessary  to  let  bills  go  unpaid,  and  personal  injuries  and 
insults  went  unpunished.  Representatives  found  difficulty  in  getting 
to  Boston,  and  therefore  the  area  did  not  have  a  full  share  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  General  Court.  In  conclusion  he  suggested  a  very 
interesting  way  by  which  the  State  could  meet  the  cost  —  by  allowing 
people  to  pay  the  taxes  they  owed  in  labor  on  the  road.  He  did  not 

63.  Knox-Duer  Agreement,  June  2,  1791,  William  Bingham^  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  42. 
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wish  such  a  step  to  be  considered  a  precedent,  but  in  effect  it  has 

been  the  basis  on  which  much  of  the  work  on  many  a  New  England  town 

64 

road  has  been  done  down  through  the  years. 

The  General  Court  members  that  named  schools  as  a  drawing  card 

65 

that  would  draw  people  to  a  new  area,  also  named  roads  as  an  attraction, 

and  the  State  showed  a  willingness  to  construct  some  at  a  fairly  early 

date.  In  1786  it  sent  a  commission  to  Maine  to  see  what  should  be  done 

there.  In  their  report  these  commissioners  stated  that  it  would  be 

desirable  to  build  a  road  eight  feet  wide  from  Penobscot  to  Schoodic 
66 

River.  Since  rivers  were  the  first  inland  highways,  it  was  only  natural 
that  when  people  thought  of  overland  roads  they  thought  in  terms  of 
going  from  one  river  to  another.  The  commission  added  that  if  the  towns 
back  of  those  on  the  coast  line  were  to  be  seld  they  would  have  to  be  . 
viewed  and  examined,  and  to  do  this  people  would  have  to  be  able  to 
get  in  and  out.  Very  interestingly,  it  claimed  that  people  would  not 
go  anywhere  from  which  they  could  not  get  out  to  visit  their  friends  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  State;  its  members  apparently  did  not  envision 
pioneers  who,  when  they  said  goodbye  to  their  families  to  head  into 
the  wilderness,  were  saying  good-bye  for  good.  At  the  present  time 


64.  Benjamin  Lincoln  to  Jones  and  Johonnot,  Feb.  15,  1790, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

65.  ’’Queries  proposed  to  members  of  the  Legislature  of  Mass,  with 
their  answers  annexed  thereto,  March  13,  1793"  in  Lincoln,  A  Description 
of  the  Situation,  Climate,  Soil  and  Productions  of  Certain  Tracts  of  Land 

in  the  District  of  Maine  and  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

66.  Commission  Report  quoted  in  Lincoln  to  Jones  and  Johonnot, 
Feb.  15,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17* 
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the  only  way  back  was  by  way  of  the  ocean.  This  was  not  certain  in 

67 

some  seasons,  and  to  some  it  was  not  desirable  in  any  season.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  there  was  still  some  land  available  to  individual  buyers  In 
the  coastal  towns  which  could  be  easily  approached  by  water,  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  selling  the  interior  townships  without  roads.  The  cost 
of  their  proposed  road,  it  said,  could  be  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  a 
small  part  of  the  townships  through  which  it  went. 

In  1788  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve  instructing  the  Land 
Committee  to  get  a  road  laid  out  and  cleared  between  Penobscot  and 
Schoodic  Rivers  because  such  a  road  would  encourage  the  settlement  of 
the  country  and  be  advantageous  to  it  in  other  ways.  The  course  of  the 
road  was  set  forth  in  the  resolve.  It  was  to  start  at  Township  Number 
One  on  Penobscot  River  and  proceed  to  Number  One  on  Schoodic  River, 
holding  to  an  east-vest  line  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  cost  was  not 
to  be  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  value  of  the  State  land  in  the  townships 

through  which  it  passed  and  in  case  it  passed  through  private  lands,  the 

68 

owners  were  to  pay  the  expense  of  clearing  the  road  there. 

The  Committee  immediately  set  about  its  work.  In  April  it  made 
an  agreement  with  Nathan  Jones  to  survey  and  mark  a  road  from  Union 
River  to  the  plains  on  the  east  side  of  Narraguagas  River.  Pursuant 
to  the  resolve  the  road  was  to  run  due  east  and  west  as  much  as  possible  — 

67.  Timothy  Dwight  wrote  in  his  commentaries  on  his  travels  in 
the  Northeast  that  multitudes  of  American  people  went  on  pleasure  trips 

as  well  as  these  made  for  business.  (Travels  in  New  England  and  New  Yo^k.I 

21.) 

68,  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  76, 
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going  through  the  middle  of  Townships  Number  Eight,  Nine,  Ten,  and 

Eleven  —  and  ail  deviations  from  this  line  were  to  be  noted.  To  do 

this  work  Jone3  was  to  hire  a  surveyor,  a  man  to  mark  the  course  as 

they  went  out  and  the  road  as  they  returned,  and  a  pack  carrier.  He 

himself  was  to  superintend  the  work  and  keep  a  journal  of  his  doings. 

His  wages  were  to  be  thirty  two  shillings  per  working  day  payable  in 
69 

land.  In  a  later  report  Jones  stated  that  Washington  County  had  laid 

out  a  road  from  Gouldsborough  Bay  to  Machias,  "which  is  the  most  elligible 

70 

for  the  great  Post  road."  It  is  this  writer's  belief  that  it  was  used 
for  that  purpose.  In  August  Jarvis,  acting  as  spokesman  for  the  Committee, 
wrote  to  a  Nathaniel  Robbins  telling  him  to  start  the  job  of  having  a 
road  surveyed  and  marked  out  between  the  falls  on  Denny's  River  and 
Kachias  in  accordance  with  his  proposal.  With  his  letter  Jarvis  en¬ 
closed  a  plan  of  the  country  through  which  the  road  would  pass  and 
some  comments  as  to  its  probable  course  and  the  course  of  certain  of  the 
town  lines.  In  his  proposal  Robbins  had  agreed  to  do  the  job  for  as 
low  a  price  as  he  could  and  to  give  his  own  time  and  Jarvis  took  occasion 
to  remark  that  under  these  circumstances  the  Committee  flattered  itself 
that  the  price  would  be  low.  He  added  that  Robbins  should  get  his  pay 

as  soon  as  the  General  Court  granted  the  Committee  any  money,  which 

71 

he  hoped  would  be  at  its  next  session. 

69.  Memo  of  agreement  between  Committee  and  Nathan  Jones, 

April  21,  1788,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 

70.  Jones  to  Committee,  Dec.  31,  1790,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

71.  Jarvis  to  Nathaniel  Robbins,  Aug.  9,  1788,  Eastern  Lands, 

Box  17. 
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The  matter  of  clearing  some  of  this  road  was  discussed  in  a  letter 

from  Nathan  Jones  to  the  Cornel ttee.  As  has  been  noted,  Jones  had 

received  the  contract  to  survey  and  mark  a  portion  of  it.  However, 

due  to  some  unforeseen  physical  features  of  the  country  ha  had  been 

unable  to  go  all  the  way;  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  course 

designated.  But  he  had  sent  in  his  plan  and  field  book  and  commented 

on  what  had  not  been  done.  At  this  time  he  asked  for  the  contract  to 

clear  the  road  from  Union  River  to  the  bounds  of  Township  Number  Four. 

As  he  had  surveyed  it,  he  had  made  an  estimate  of  clearing  costs  and 

felt  he  could  get  it  done  more  cheaply  than  others  as  he  had  advantages 

they  did  not  have.  Furthermore,  he  was  willing  to  be  paid  in  land. 

In  addition  to  this  request,  he  asked  for  the  contract  for  the  road 

72 

from  Union  River  to  the  Penobscot.  The  1795  Committee  report  states 

73 

that  he  surveyed  the  road  from  Penobscot  River  to  Machiaa. 

The  people  and  the  hoped-for  people  between  Kennebec  and  Penobscot 
Rivers  were  also  taken  into  consideration.  As  early  as  1787  the  Land 
Committee  had  suggested  that  a  road  between  these  two  rivers  would 


72.  Nathan  Jones  to  Phillips  and  Committee,  Dec.  31,  1790, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  17.  (Jones  said  the  road  went  to  Gouldsborough 
Bay,  which  seems  to  be  south  of  intended  route  but  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary  indicates  this  must  have  been  the  same 
road  that  was  contracted  for  two  years  earlier.  The  fact  that  he  spoke 
of  Gouldsborough  Bay  as  a  point  on  best  site  for  east-west  post  roads 
strengthens  this  belief.) 

73.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  15,  p.  20,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  49,  (It  is  not  clear  why  he  was  hired  to  do  the  stretch  from 
Gouldsborough  nay  to  Kachias,  which  he  had  said,  was  already  laid  out.). 
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probably  speed  up  sales  In  this  area.  Petitions  vere  sent  to  the 

General  Court  by  some  of  the  people  there  urging  that  such  a  road  be 

built;  they  argued  that  roads  would  hasten  the  settlement  of  the  land, 

75 

increase  its  value,  and  aid  in  paying  the  state  debt.  On  March  24, 

1788,  the  date  of  the  resolve  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  road 

from  Penobscot  River  eastward,  the  General  Court  appointed  a  committee 

of  local  people  in  response  to  the  request  of  the  inhabitants’  petitions. 

This  committee  was  to  study  the  possibilities  of  building  a  Kennebec 

76 

to  Penobscot  road  and  its  probable  expense,  and  make  a  report.  This 

was  done  and  the  report  submitted  to  a  joint  committee  of  the  General 
77 

Court.  That  group  then  drew  up  a  resolve  that  was  passed  on  February 
78 

16,  1789.  By  its  terms  the  road  was  to  have  a  maximum  width  of  three 
rods  and  was  to  cost  upon  completion  no  more  than  forty-five  pounds  to 
be  paid  in  state  lands  in  Lincoln  County.  Details  of  executing  the 
project  were  again  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Committee  and  in 


74.  Report  of  Committee,  July  3,  1787,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  48. 

75.  Two  petitions,  (one  with  no  date,  one  dated  Aug.  30,  1787), 
with  Mass.  Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  76. 

76.  General  Court  Order,  March  24,  1788,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 

Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap.  104. 

77.  Report  of  Road  Committee,  Oct.  10,  1788,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap.  104. 

78.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap.  104. 
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September  Cony  reported  that  he  had  agreed  with  a  number  of  men  to  clear 

79 

the  part  of  the  road  that  ran  through  3tate  land. 

In  1794  Talleyrand,  the  famous  French  diplomat,  made  a  visit 

to  Maine  and  wrote  a  letter  about  the  things  he  saw.  Among  other  items 

of  interest  he  commented  on  the  trunk  road  traversing  the  District  from 

east  to  vest.  The  portion  from  Machias  to  Paseamaquoddy  was  still  in 

rough  state  being  only  two  years  old  and  was  passable  only  by  "very 

intrepid  pedestrians  and  the  half-wild  horses  of  the  country."  But 

he  particularly  approved  of  the  way  it  had  all  been  laid  out.  It 

touched  the  heads  of  all  the  bays  and  was  therefore  primarily  a 

service  to  the  present  inhabitants  rather  than  an  attempt  to  alter  the 

80 

course  of  migration.  He  added  that  it  was  a  general  feeling  that 

81 

good  roads  were  a  more  attractive  feature  than  good  lands. 

By  these  road3  people  in  the  east  could  not  get  out  to  the 
south  and  to  the  roads  in  the  older  settled  areas.  But  people  were 
also  buying  townships  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  beyond  the 
existing  settlements.  At  this  time,  furthermore,  the  upper  Connecticut 
Valley  was  considered  as  a  very  likely  hinterland  for  the  Kennebec 
River  ports.  Roads  were  needed  there,  too.  One  of  the  petitions  urging 
a  road  from  Kennebec  to  the  Penobscot,  written  in  1787,  also  contained 

78.  Mass.  Resolve,  Feb.  16,  1789,  Chap,  104. 

79.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  Sept.  8,  1789,  Eastern  ~ands.  Box  17. 

80.  Talleyrand-Perigord,  Charles  Maurice  de,  Talleyrand  in 
America  as  a  Financial  Promoter.  1794-96.  p.  72. 
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the  thought  that  a  road  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  Connecticut  would  be 

32 

beneficial  to  the  State  as  it  would  open  a  central  area  of  its  land. 

In  1793  Phillips  had  occasion  to  write  to  Jarvis  concerning  a  petition 
for  some  townships  in  this  area  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  stress 
the  importance  of  opening  a  good  road  speedily  between  the  Rev  Hampshire 

line  and  the  Kennebec  River,  suggesting  that  the  subject  be  one  of  the 

83 

items  in  the  contract.  He  said  that  such  a  road  would  probably  carry 
the  travel  from  Upper  Coos  to  the  Kennebec  and  increase  the  trade  on 
that  river. 

A  man  named  Jacob  Abbot  undertook  to  meet  this  need.  However, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  project  he  asked  the  State  for  aid  in  the  form 
of  an  unspecified  amount  of  land,  saying  he  would  be  unable  to  finish 
without  it.  As  an  argument  in  behalf  of  his  petition  he  asserted 
that  such  a  road  would  speed  settlement,  thereby  increasing  the  value 

of  the  land,  and  would  also  bring  the  trade  of  the  Upper  Connecticut 

84 

River  to  the  Kennebec.  This  road  would  tie  in  with  a  road  already 
constructed  that  went  from  Cheater  to  the  Kennebec.  A  resolve  proposed 
by  a  joint  committee  was  passed  granting  him  four  thousand  acres  in  one 
piece  adjacent  to  the  aide  line  of  Township  Kumber  Six  on  condition  that 
he  build  a  road  of  the  following  qualifications  within  eighteen  months, 

32.  Petition  to  General  Court,  Aug.  30,  1787,  with  Mass. 

Resolve,  March  24,  1788,  Chap.  76. 

83,  Phillips  to  Jarvis,  Jan,  3,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

34.  Petition  of  Jacob  Abbot  to  the  General  Court,  June  10,  1794, 
with  Mass,  Resolve,  June  20,  1794,  Chap.  67. 
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the  deed  to  be  given  him  upon  completion  of  the  road.  The  road  vaa  to 

go  from  Farmington  or  Tyngtovn  to  the  New  Hampshire  line,  and  be  passable 

at  all  seasons  of  the  year  for  travellers'  horses,  teams,  and  carriages; 

it  should  have  all  the  necessary  bridges  and  causeways;  and  it  should 

85 

be  twenty  feet  vide.  However  1795  found  this  road  still  uncompleted. 

It  was  supposed  to  have  been  finished  by  December  of  that  year,  but  a 

resolve  of  June  granted  one  year' 3  extension  beyond  that  time,  and 

86 

even  this  was  not  enough. 

Taxes  were  a  major  concern  of  the  people  who  had  to  pay  them  and 

the  suspension  of  the  requirement  to  pay  was  bound  to  be  an  attractive 

feature  to  every  actual  and  potential  land  owner  concerned.  People  often 

asked  to  be  excused  from  paying  them  until  some  future  date  when  their 

settlements  would  be  more  advanced  and  they  would  be  in  a  better  position 

to  pay  —  indeed  in  their  eyes  the  dates  they  mentioned  were  the  first 

87 

time  they  could  possibly  pay.  New  lands  had  been  exempted  from  taxes 

88 

for  a  certain  number  of  years  in  Province  days  and  the  State  Legislature 
adopted  the  same  policy.  In  1786  the  General  Court  passed  a  resolve 
stating  that  all  lands  sold  by  the  Committee  should  be  exempt  from 
taxation  by  the  State  and  by  the  United  States  for  ten  years  after  the 


85.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  20,  1794,  Chap.  67. 

36.  Mass.  Resolve,  June  19,  1795,  Chap.  33  and  Nov.  21,  1796, 
Chap.  4. 


87.  e.g.  Lapham  and  Maxim,  History  of  Paris.  Maine  to  1800.  p.  46. 

88.  e.g.  Akagi,  The  Town  Proprietors  of  the  New  England  Colonies. 

p.  257. 
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date  of  the  deed.  Thi.3  reference  to  taxation  by  the  United  States 
points  up  the  fact  that  the  federal  constitution  was  not  in  effect  at 

this  time.  As  tine  vent  on  tax  exemptions  were  also  granted  in  certain 
90 

special  cases. 

In  1786  the  State  Legislature  emphasized  that  religion  and 

morality  were  important  not  only  for  the  best  interest  and  happiness 

of  the  individual  people  concerned  but  also  for  society  as  a  whole. 

Many  of  the  new  settlements  in  Lincoln  County  were  without  a  ministry 

and  could  not  afford  at  that  time  to  provide  one.  Therefore,  prompted 

by  its  parental  solicitude  for  these  places,  it  instructed  the  Land 

Committee  to  procure  a  minister  who  would  go  there  for  a  period  of 

six  months  and  care  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Daniel 

Little,  a  pastor  in  what  is  now  Kennebunk,  was  hired  to  do  this  work, 

for  which  he  was  to  be  paid  from  a  tax  lately  laid  on  these  plantations 

91  92 

by  the  General  Court.  He  served  there  in  1787.  Of  course,  the 
reservations  in  each  town  for  church  and  schocl  have  been  mentioned. 

Other  lavs  passed  by  the  General  Court  often  had  an  effect  upon 
the  people  in  the  far  away,  newly  developing  corners  of  the  State. 

Some  laws  did  not  work  to  the  advantage  of  the  frontier  people  and 

89.  Mass.  Resolve,  Nov.  16,  1786,  Chap,  110. 

90.  e.g.  Maas.  Resolve,  June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90. 

91.  Mass.  Resolve,  July  8,  1786,  Chap.  128. 

92.  Phillips  account  with  State,  1786-90,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  1. 
Little  to  Phillips,  Mass.  Historical  Society  Miscellaneous  Bound  Vol. 
XVII,  Feb.  18,  1788. 
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were  the  object  of  particular  dislike.  Among  these  vere  the  tax  on 

deeds,  the  fee  bill,  and  the  regulations  imposed  on  the  lumber  trade. 

The  Falmouth  Gazette,  which  had  been  founded  largely  to  work  for 

separation  of  Maine  from  the  rest  of  Massachusetts,  frequently  printed 

items  critizing  the  lumber  act.  This  was  among  the  grievances  cited 

by  a  convention  which  met  in  Falmouth  (Portland)  in  1786  to  consider 

separation.  Lumbering,  they  said,  was  the  principal  industry  of  the 

District  and  these  regulations  lowered  the  price.  As  for  the  tax  on 

deeds,  that  was  an  inequitable  hardship  because  property  was  low  in 

93 

value  and  changed  hands  often.  Although  not  all  causes  of  grievances 

were  removed,  the  General  Court  did  move  to  please  the  Down  Easters 

94 

during  this  period  by  revising  the  fee  bill. 

A  study  of  these  pages  shows  that  the  Government  did  take  an 
interest  in  the  people  in  Maine's  new  settlements  and  did  take  some 
practical  steps  to  help  them.  Whether  they  could  have  done  more  is 
hard  to  say. 


MASTS 

Massachusetts  is  a  State  with  a  maritime  heritage  and  in  those 
days  of  sailing  vessels  masts  and  the  tall  trees  it  took  to  make  them 
were  items  of  major  concern. 

93.  Maine.  A  History,  ed.  Hatch,  1,  109. 

94.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1602-1820. 
II,  532. 
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The  State  inherited  the  problem  of  conserving  in  the  public 

interest  the  great  mast  tree3  which  had  formerly  been  reserved  for 

the  king.  In  July,  1783  the  matter  was  mentioned  in  the  Boston 

Gazette  with  the  comment  that  previsions  should  be  made  to  meet 
95 

this  need,  and  in  September  Governor  Hancock,  in  a  message  to  the 

General  Court,  stated  that  their  preservation  in  the  eastern  counties 

96 

was  an  important  matter  demanding  official  attention. 

Later  that  fall  the  resolve  of  October  28  directed  both  Land 

Committees  to  consider  what  tracts  it  seemed  necessary  to  reserve 

for  timber  and  other  public  U3es  and  report  thereon  to  the  General 
97 

Court. 

This  need  was  not  entirely  forgotten  by  the  public  as  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  letter  perhaps  written  in  1787  by  General  Lincoln  which 

urged  that  reservations  for  masts  and  ships  timber  be  made  in  future 
98 

grants. 

Apparently  not  much  was  done  about  the  matter,  however,  until 
Knox  and  Duer  made  their  large  purchases.  In  their  first  contract 
the  Committee  reserved  the  right  to  set  aside  a  tract  or  tracts  not 
over  five  in  number  equal  en  toto  to  "six  miles  by  thirty,"  if  it  were 


95.  Boston  Gaz  ette.  July  21,  1785. 

96.  Hancock's  message  to  General  Court,  Sept,  24,  1785,  in 
Boston  Gazette.  Sept.  29,  1783. 

97.  Mass.  Resolve,  Oct.  28,  1783,  Chap.  102. 

98.  Letter,  ^General  Lincoln"  and  "1787"  added  in  other 
handwriting/,  Kennebec  Purchase  Papers. 
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done  before  July  1,  1793  (or,  if  in  the  lottery  towns,  before  July  1, 

99 

1792).  None  of  these  parcels  was  to  be  within  six  miles  of  the 

southern,  eastern,  or  western  boundary  of  the  tract  east  of  the 

Penobscot,  A  similar  provision  for  an  eaual  amount  was  made  when  the 

100 

"back  tract"  —  the  third  million  acres  —  was  contracted  for. 

When  the  men  were  hired  to  survey  the  Kennebec  tract  Wells  had 

expressed  the  opinion  that  actually  there  would  probably  be  no  such 

mast  tract  there.  Furthermore,  to  be  practical,  the  plots,  if  any  were 

chosen,  would  have  to  be  in  the  southern  part  where  transportation 

101 

would  be  least  expensive.  Therefore  surveyors  had  not  been  directed 

to  lay  out  any  tracts.  However  they  were  to  be  on  the  lookout  for 

suitable  sites  and  report  them  if  they  saw  any.  Wells  then  went  on 

to  say  that  there  were  two  tracts  between  Kennebec  and  Penobscot  that 

might  be  suitable  —  one  adjacent  to  Sebasticook  River  and  another 

about  eight  miles  west  of  Penobscot  at  a  proper  distance  from  navigation. 

In  April  of  1793  (shortly  before  the  State's  option  was  due  to  expire) 

Cony  wrote  to  Weston,  one  of  the  men  who  had  done  the  surveying, 

102 

asking  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Weston  answered  that  though  it 


99.  Jackson  and  Flint  —  Massachusetts  Contract,  July,  1791, 
William  Bingham's  Maine  Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  48 j  Cony  to  Wells,  May  3, 
1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

100.  Agreement  between  Phillips,  Jarvis  and  Read,  a  major  part  of 
the  Committee,  and  Jackson  and  Flint  for  themselves  and  associates, 

April  18,  1792,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  15. 

101.  Wells  to  Read,  Sept.  14,  1791,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17. 

102.  Cony  to  Weston,  April  6,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 
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night  be  possible  to  lay  out  some  satisfactory  tracts  —  and  he 

suggested  a  fev  —  he  was  skeptical  about  the  natter.  To  begin  with 

there  was  not  a  very  great  supply  of  satisfactory  trees.  Too,  the 

terrain  was  of  a  nature  that  made  transportation  difficult.  Finally, 

there  were  the  thieves  who  would  be  likely  to  steal  the  timber  on 

103 

any  tract  reserved.  Cony  wrote  to  Veils  about  this  letter  and 

104 

agreed  with  Weston  about  it.  He  said  it  was  too  late  to  write  to 

Boston  but  he  wanted  the  opinion  of  at  least  one  other  member  of  the 

Committee  and  if  Wells  disagreed  with  him  and  thought  tracts  should 

be  reserved  he  would  act  immediately.  Wells  did  agree  however  and  wrote 

105 

as  much  to  Jarvis.  He  even  added  that  in  his  opinion  any  reserved 
tract  should  not  be  on  a  large  river.  Apparently  no  reservation  was 
made  here. 

In  July  of  the  same  year  Cony  wrote  that  he  understood  there  was 

a  tract  suitable  for  masts  near  Sebasticook,  and  that  he  thought  it 

106 

ought  to  be  laid  out  that  year. 

On  March  2,  1795,  Jackson  wrote  to  Knox  that  Holland  would  tell 

him  of  two  townships  in  the  "back  tract"  that  the  Committee  wanted 

107 

for  masts,  but  added  that  they  must  not  be  allowed  to  have  them. 


103.  Weston  to  Cony,  April  26,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  13. 

9' 

104.  Cony  to  Wells,  May  3,  1793,  Mass.  Archives,  Box  18. 

105.  Wells  to  Jarvis,  May  15,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18. 

106.  Cony  to  Jarvis,  July  10,  1793,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  18, 

107.  Jackson  to  Knox,  March  2,  1795,  William  Bingham's  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  pp.  559=560. 
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The  1795  report  of  the  Committee  states  that  103,680  acres  in 

108 

three  tracts  within  the  "back  tract"  had  been  reserved  for  masts. 

THE  ST.  CEO IX  BOUNDARY 

The  eastern  boundary  of  Maine  was  a  natter  of  dispute  during  this 

period.  The  Land  Committee  had  an  opportunity  to  furnish  the  State  with 

pertinent  information  on  the  problem  from  tine  to  time  —  Rufu3  Putnam 

early  took  occasion  to  write  a  lengthy  report  giving  his  point  of  view 

109 

on  the  subject.  It  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  settling  the  question 
on  occasion. 

The  peace  treaty  had  definitely  placed  the  boundary  at  the  St. 

Croix  River.  But  there  were  several  rivers  in  that  region,  all  of 
which  had  other  local  names,  and  there  was  disagreement  as  to  just 
which  one  was  meant. 

This  matter,  of  course,  was  one  of  real  concern.  A  decision  would 

have  to  be  made  before  land  could  be  sold  in  that  area  with  a  clear 

title.  Knox  wrote  to  Jackson  to  be  sure  to  contract  for  no  land  north 

of  the  Schoodic  River  because  if  the  British  claim  should  hold  that 

this  was  the  St.  Croix  and  therefore  the  national  boundary  they  would 

110 

be  in  an  embarrassing  situation  if  they  had  holdings  there.  Furthermore, 

108.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Table  24,  p.  36, 

Eastern  ^ands,  Box  49. 

109.  Mentioned  in  Putnam  to  Committee,  May  14,  1785,  Eastern 
Lands,  Box  17;  "Journal  of  Rufus  Putnam,  1784"  in  Rufus  Putnam  Papers. 

110.  Knox  to  Jackson,  Dec.  17,  1791,  VI Ilian  Bingham1 a  Maine 
Lands,  ed.  Allis,  p.  59. 
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until  it  was  made,  the  settlements  already  in  the  area  claimed  by  us 

would  tend  to  be  unenterprising.  A  doubt  about  being  able  to  keep  the 

land  one  was  working  on,  plus  the  harassing  of  the  British  officials  in 

their  efforts  to  maintain  jurisdiction  over  the  area,  would  have  a 

111 

stifling  effect  on  initiative.  Things  went  on  in  an  unsettled  state 
for  3ome  time.  Finally  in  1792  the  Committee  hired  Titcomb  and  Lewis 
De  LeDernier,  a  Swiss  who  had  been  settled  in  the  region  for  some  years, 
to  make  a  trip  of  exploration  of  the  so-called  Schoodic  River.  A  tour 

112 

of  five  weeks  duration  was  made  and  a  report  turned  in  by  the  two  men. 

Both  men  stated  that  th*y  believed  the  eastern  branch  was  more  considerable 

as  it  extended  farther  back  into  the  country  and  carried  a  larger  volume 

of  water.  The  Committee  then  suggested  to  the  General  Court  that  it 

was  very  important  that  this  matter  should  be  settled  in  order  that  it 

113 

would  know  more  exactly  how  much  State  land  there  was  to  sell. 

In  1793  a  General  Court  committee  chosen  to  consider  the  dispute 

114 

gave  the  Land  Committee  a  job  to  do,  and  in  1794,  Read  delivered  its 

115 

report  which  was  concurred  in  by  both  houses. 


111.  Petition  of  John  Cooper,  agent  for  Township  dumber  Eight, 
to  General  Court  with  Mass.  Resolve,  June  18,  1791,  Chap.  90 

112.  DeLeDemier  to  Jarvis,  Aug.  10,  1792,  Mass.  Senate  Document 
1676:  report  of  Titcomb,  Mass.  Senate  Document  1676. 

113.  Report  of  Committee  to  General  Court,  March  20,  1793,  Mass. 
Senate  Document  1676. 

3 

114.  Boston  Gazette.  June  17,  17C  '• 

115.  Boston  Gazette.  Feb.  3,  1794. 
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In  1795  the  Land  Committee  reported  that  there  vaa  at  that  tine 

about  2,000,000  acres  in  this  area  that  vas  3till  the  subject  of  dispute 

116 

between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 


PENOBSCOT  INDIANS 

In  1775  the  Provincial  General  Court  had  issued  a  decree 

forbidding  White  people  to  trespass  on  a  sizable  tract  on  both  sides 

of  the  Penobscot  River  —  a  tract  held  by  the  Tarratine,  or  Penobscot 
117 

Indians.  These,  of  course,  were  some  of  the  best  lands  in  the  State, 

and  the  demand  for  them  by  White  settlers  was  great. 

In  June  1784,  Ju3t  a  few  months  after  it3  appointment,  the 

Committee  recommended  to  the  General  Court  that  a  treaty  be  made 

118 

with  these  people.  The  next  year  it  urged  that  the  authenticity  of 

119 

the  Indians1  title  be  determined.  At  one  point  Jonathan  Eddy 

expressed  the  view  that  the  Indians  were  not  anxious  to  hold  their 

120 

land  on  the  Penobscot  since  they  had  an  island  there,  and  in  June 


116.  Report  of  Committee,  June  16,  1795,  Teble  24,  p.  36, 

Eastern  Lands,  Box  49. 

117.  Williamson,  The  History  of  the  State  of  Maine  ...  1602  ... 
1820.  II,  516. 

118.  Eastern  Lands,  Deeds,  I,  38,  June  1784. 

119.  Committee  Report,  3une  1,  1785,  in  Eastern  Lands, 

Deeds,  I,  58-61. 

120.  Occasional  information  regarding  Lincoln  County  lands 

(date  uncertain),  Nathan  Dane  Papers,  1163-1834  (Mass.  Historical  Society). 
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of  1786  the  Committee  again  strongly  urged  that  the  State  make  an 

121 

agreement  with  the  Indians  that  would  free  this  land  for  sale. 

In  August  1736  such  a  treaty  was  made  and  all  the  land  up  to  the 

Ket&wankeag  River  on  the  east  side  and  to  the  Piscataquis  River  on  the 

west  side  with  the  exception  of  certain  islands  was  relinguished  to  the 

122 

State.  It  seems  quite  possible  that  the  reports  of  the  Committee 
may  have  hastened  this  event. 


121.  Report  of  Committee,  June  10,  1786,  with  Mass.  Resolve, 
July  6,  1786,  Chap.  91. 


122.  Committee  to  Stone,  Oct.  20,  1786,  Eastern  Lands,  Box  17 
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CONCLUSION 


In  1781  the  General  Court  of  the  new  State  of  Massachusetts 
launched  a  program  for  the  administration  of  its  unappropriated  land 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  a  program  which  encompassed  the  clarification 
of  pre-Re vo lutionary  claims,  the  quieting  of  squatters,  and  the  sale 
of  the  land  that  3till  belonged  to  the  Commonwealth.  Fourteen  years 
later  the  Court  ended  a  period  by  ordering  the  Land  Committee  which  had 
been  appointed  in  1783  to  stop  selling  those  lands.  During  this  period 
the  Legislature  and  the  Land  Committees  it  appointed  made  significant 
progress  in  each  of  these  fields. 

The  validity  of  many  old  claims  was  open  to  question.  The 
determinations  of  their  status  and  boundary  lines  required  diligent  re¬ 
search  by  the  Land  Committees,  who  delved  into  all  the  records  they 
could  find,  and  talked  at  length  with  the  would-be  proprietors  and  other 
people  who  had  any  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The  1785-86  report  on  the 
Plymouth  Company  claim  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  work  involved. 

In  some  cases  the  authorities  took  the  view  that  the  claimants  should 
receive  their  land  if  there  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
granted  to  them,  even  though  no  record  of  the  grant  could  be  found  or  all 
the  conditions  required  for  confirmation  had  not  been  met.  As  a  result 
the  Court  made  important  agreements  with  several  companies  before  1795, 

Once  the  boundary  lines  had  been  run  the  1783  Committee  was  able  to  sell 
the  neighboring  land,  which  was  some  of  the  best  at  its  disposal.  However, 
some  General  Court  members,  reflecting  the  opinion  of  many  citizens,  were 

365 
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opposed  to  anything  that  bore  the  least  resemblance  to  a  feudal  estate. 

This  attitude  blocked  at  least  one  large  company's  attempt  to  get  a  con¬ 
firmation,  and,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  Committees  did  not  push 
all  cases  to  a  conclusion,  left  a  number  of  questions  unanswered  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 

The  authorities  again  took  a  moderate  and  lenient  attitude  when 
they  tackled  the  problems  presented  by  squatters.  There  were  a  number 
of  these  people  on  the  land  and  they  were  a  handicap  to  the  Committees* 
attempts  to  settle  claims  and  sell  lands.  However,  realizing  that  these 
illicit  settlers  had  made  an  appreciable  contribution  to  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  and  sensing,  probably,  that  the  almost  certain  product  of 
dispossession  would  be  turmoil,  the  State  at  all  times  made  plots 
available  to  them  at  no  more  than  a  nominal  fee.  Throughout  the 
period  the  1783  Committee  provided  about  one  thousand  squatters  with 
tracts  of  one  hundred  acres  each  —  the  tracts  on  which  they  had 
settled  either  directly  or  through  agreements  made  with  proprietors. 

This  served  to  forestall  violence  that  repressive  measures  might  easily 
have  brought  on. 

The  sale  of  land  still  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the 
third  of  the  major  phases  of  the  land  program?  a  desire  to  stimulate  ec¬ 
onomic  prosperity,  a  need  to  pay  the  public  debt,  a  wish  to  speculate, 
and  the  pressure  of  overpopulation  in  settled  acres  were  its  environment. 
The  land  granting  activities  of  the  Provincial  Government  supplied  a  source 
of  knowledge  upon  which  the  General  Court  drew  heavily  as  it  set  up 
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regulations  to  govern  sales.  By  adhering  to  these  regulations,  the 
Committees  succeeded  in  making  sales  characterized  by  definite 
boundary  lines  and  clear  titles.  Enjoying  varying  degrees  of  success 
throughout  the  period,  the  1783  Committee  vas  finally  selling  so  much 
land  that  the  General  Court  called  an  abrupt  halt  to  3ales  in  1795.  At 
that  time  purchasers  had  bought  about  four  and  a  half  million  acres  for 
a  total  of  approximately  two  hundred  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The  reasons 
for  the  stoppage  of  sales  are  not  completely  clear.  However,  an  anti¬ 
pathy  toward  large  type  holding  certainly  played  &  part.  It  may  be 
time,  too,  that  the  legislators  felt  that  further  sales  would  involve 
an  unmanageable  expansion  of  the  State* s  responsibilities  at  this  time. 

Basic  to  the  success  of  this  program  was  the  fact  that  the  General 
Court  established  definite  procedures  and  placed  the  responsibility  for 
their  execution  in  the  hands  of  specific  non-overlapping  groups, 
primarily  the  1783  Land  Committee,  which  had  no  other  official  assignment. 
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ABSTRACT 

In  1781  the  General  Court  of  the  new  State  of  Massachusetts 
launched  a  program  for  the  administration  of  its  unappropriated  land 
in  the  District  of  Maine,  a  program  which  encompassed  three  main 
phases:  the  clarification  of  pre-Revolutionary  claims,  the  quieting 
of  squatters,  and  the  sale  of  the  land  that  still  belonged  to  the 
Commonwealth.  Fourteen  years  later  it  ended  a  period  by  ordering  the 
Land  Committee  which  had  been  appointed  in  1783  to  stop  selling  those 
lands.  During  this  period  the  Legislature  and  the  Committees  it 
appointed  made  significant  progress  in  each  of  these  fields* 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Province  Government  had  devised  a 
particularly  efficient  land  grant  system,  1781  found  claims  in  Maine 
confused  -  authorities  which  controlled  the  area  before  Massachusetts 
bought  it  had  not  always  handled  these  grants  well,  and  Massachusetts 
Itself  had  not  followed  its  own  system  closely  immediately  before  the 
Revolution.  The  Land  Committees  and  the  General  Court  settled  some 
claim  disputes  during  this  period,  but  some  remained  to  be  resolved  in 
later  years.  A  1791  act,  not  tested  thoroughly  before  the  period  ended, 
established  a  method  of  restoring  improperly  claimed  land  to  the  State. 

The  authorities  again  took  a  moderate  and  lenient  attitude  when 
they  tackled  the  problems  presented  by  squatters.  There  were  a  number 
of  these  people  on  the  land  and  they  were  a  handicap  to  the  Committees' 
attempts  to  settle  claims  and  sell  lands.  However,  realizing  that  these 
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unlawful  settlers  had  made  an  appreciable  contribution  to  the  Commonwealth, 
and  sensing  that  the  almost  certain  product  of  dispossession  would  be 
turmoil,  the  State  at  all  times  made  plots  available  to  them  at  no  more 
than  a  nominal  fee.  During  the  period,  the  1783  Committee  provided  about 
one  thousand  squatters  with  tracts  of  one  hundred  acres  each  -  the  tracts 
on  which  they  had  settled  -  either  directly  or  through  agreements  made 
with  proprietors.  This  served  to  forestall  violence  that  repressive 
measures  might  easily  have  brought  on. 

The  sale  of  land  still  the  property  of  the  Commonwealth  was  the 
third  of  the  major  phases  of  the  land  program;  a  desire  to  stimulate 
economic  activity,  a  need  to  pay  the  public  debt,  a  wish  to  speculate, 
and  the  pressure  of  overpopulation  in  settled  areas  were  its  environment. 
The  land  granting  activities  of  the  Provincial  Government  supplied  a 
source  of  knowledge  upon  which  the  General  Court  drew  heavily  as  it  set 
up  regulations  to  govern  sales.  By  adhering  to  these  regulations,  the 
Committees  succeeded  in  making  sales  characterized  by  definite  boundary 
lines  and  clear  titles.  Enjoying  varying  degrees  of  success  during  the 
period,  the  1783  Committee  was  finally  selling  so  much  land  that  the 
General  Court  called  an  abrupt  halt  to  sales  in  1795.  At  that  time  the 
Committee  had  sold  or  contracted  to  sell  about  four  and  a  half  million 
acres  for  a  total  of  approximately  two  hundred  eighty  thousand  pounds, 
Bingham 's"back  tract"  excepted.  The  reasons  for  the  stoppage  of  sales 
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are  not  completely  clear.  However,  an  antipathy  toward  large  holdings 
certainly  played  a  part.  It  may  be  true,  too,  that  the  legislators  felt 
that  further  sales  would  involve  an  unmanageable  expansion  of  the  State's 
responsibilites  at  this  time. 

The  Court  was  fortunate  in  finding  for  the  1783  Committee  public 
spirited,  hard  working  men,  who  followed  the  prescribed  procedure 
conscientiously.  To  this  unit,  whose  sole  official  responsibility  was 
the  administration  of  the  public  lands,  must  be  attributed  much  of  the 
success  enjoyed  by  the  land  program. 
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autobiography 


I  was  born  in  New  Gloucester,  Maine,  August  13,  1919,  the  son  of 

. 

Donald  Greenwood  and  Lillian  Corbett  Bridgham.  My  high  school  education 
was  received  at  Pittsfield  (Massachusetts)  ana  Freeport  (Maine)  High 
Schools,  and  ended  with  my  graduation  from  Freeport  in  1936.  I  was 
granted  a  bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Gorham  (Maine)  State  Teachers 
College  in  1942,  a  master  of  education  degree  from  Boston  University  in 
1947,  and  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  Boston  University  in  1943.  While 
at  Boston  University  I  was  elected  to  Pi  Gamma  Mu,  national  honorary 
social  science  fraternity.  History  was  my  major  subject  throughout  my 
college  career.  Most  of  my  three  years'  service  in  World  War  II  was 
spent  as  an  Eighth  Air  Force  medical  corpsman  in  England.  For  three 
years  I  worked  as  a  teacher  in  elementary  schools  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  country.  Since  1953  I  have  been  employed  by  an  aluminum 
fabrication  plant  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  where  I  am  presently  assigned 
to  the  purchasing  department. 
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